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ANOTHER BOTTLENECK REMOVED / 


Fine roads alone can't do the job. Tt takes advanced engineering and sound construction of many 
kinds to keep America’s vast traflie load flowing smoothly. Witness the tremendous improvements 
constantly being made in our motor ears and trucks. For example, modern bearings —Bower 
bearings —are so scientifically designed, so well constructed, they stand up indefinitely with little 
or no attention, vy Used by virtually all manufacturers of automotive vehicles, Bower Spher-O- 
Honed Bearings have proved themselves by outstanding performance to be unsurpassed in quality. 
Such refinements as generated spherical roll heads, and higher flange surface, large oil groove, and 
precision-honed races are but a few of the many carefully engineered Bower features. ¢ Call in 
a Bower engineer soon and let him show vou how Bower Bearings can improve your product. 
Bower makes a wide range of sizes and types to fit any application. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY * DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


BOWER 


ROLLE R BEARIEIN GS 


A COMPLETE LINE OF TAPERED, STRAIGHT 
AND JOURNAL ROLLER BEARINGS 








Modern instruments perform almost 
any function the human mind can 
conceive. In executing and directing 
man’s orders, they are working pro- 
duction magic in American industry. 


There are instruments that see, 
others that hear or feel...even some 
that detect odors. They sort and 
count molecules, discover tiny flaws 
and leaks, measure power consumed 
by microscopic tools, identify sub- 
stances, reproduce contours ...and 
record their findings instantaneously, 
continuously on dial or chart. New 
digital computing machines, work- 
ing at lightning speed, solve weighty 
mathematical problems—even 
“worry” about accuracy of solutions, 
locate and correct errors. 


Today’s instruments, by actuating 
pneumatic or hydraulic pressure and 





‘Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


It hears unseen flaws in metal... 
works production miracles for industry 


electrical impulses, control pressure, 
temperature, humidity, flow, motion, 
speed and direction...even volume 
and pitch of sound, shade of color, 
density of solutions and richness of 
gas mixtures. Almost any kind of 
industrial operation can now be 
started, held and stopped automati- 
cally by controls and instruments. 

Accompanying the three-fold 
growth of instrument manufactur- 
ing plants in recent years, is an im- 
pressive upward sales curve — from 
$455 million in 1939 to approxi- 
mately $2 billion in 1951, 


Oak Ridge alone uses 60 carloads 
of instruments, mounted on 10 miles 
of panels. One manufacturer saves 
$5,000 every working day from an in 
strument investment of only $20,000, 


In providing American industry 
with miraculous devices that expe 
dite work, assure quality, safeguard 
equipment and products, protect 
human life and release workers for 
more creative tasks, instrument man- 
ufacturers typify the progress being 
made by men of vision, free to make 
use of their energy 
and talents. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 
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When you think of the Bell System you're 
likely to think of some big figures. But we're 
pretty much of a small-town business and 
our average sale is small. 

More than nine out of every ten cities and 
towns in which we operate have less than 
fifty thousand population. Ninety-five out 
of every hundred telephone calls are purely 
local. 


The Bell Telephone Companies own 


Many Little Ones in Our Business 


Ninety-five out of every hundred telephone calls are local. Average 
sale is smaller than the neighborhood drug store or grocery store. 


property locally, pay taxes locally and hire 
local men and women. 

The Bell telephone business is owned by 
people living in cities, towns and rural areas 
all over America. It is as much a part of the 
community as Main Street. 

Matter of fact, our average sale is smalle: 
than the neighborhood grocery or drug store. 
For toll and local calls combined it averages 


only 7 cents. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 


Loca to serve the community. NationwibE to serve the nation. 
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7 was ready to try 
smoke signals to 


get certain 
information [ 


needed in Iroy.. 


. - - but a phone call to a 
Marine Midland officer gave 
me the facts | needed 
to make a decision!“ 


Prompt, authentic, on-the-spot information 
about current conditions almost anywhere 
in New York State are often yours for 
a phone call when The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York is your bank 

The 12 Marine Midland Banks have 121 
offices throughout the state, Each officer 
knows his own community as only a local 
resident can. Let us show you how their 
“next-door-neighbor” knowledge can be 
useful in your business, 


The Ye 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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FABRICATED AND ERECTED BY LURIA, this Diesel locomotive 


can be made by adaptations of Luria standardized structures. This 





repair shop located at Minoa, 


for the New York Central System. Many so-called “special” 





LURIA STANDARDIZED BULLDING for Pennsylva 


of the Glen-Gery Shale Brick ¢ orp. Multiple units make 


N. Y., is one of a series of Luria jobs 


ia warchouse 


possible the 


buildings 


flexibility of custom design 


without 


LURIA STANDARDIZED BUILDING. 


distribution structure for the 


This 


Missouri Farmer 


t\ 


Diesel locomotive repair shop is a Luria Standardized Building modi- 


fied in design by the engineering department of New York Central. 


wage and 


Association 


i Canopies. 





cost of custom building. includes standardized two-story build-up, lean-to’s a 


LURIA SPECIAL BUILDING, This multi-plant project for the 


expressly designed for a specialty operation — the manufac naslon, ageing, and shipping of super-phosphates. 


Naco Fertilizer Co., Charleston, S. C., was 








The LURIA System of STANDARDIZATION 
LOWERS today’s BUILDING COSTS and 
ADDS HIGH SPEED to Industrial Expansion 


LURIA STEEL STRUCTURES MEET YOUR INDIVIDUAL 
REQUIREMENTS ... YET GIVE YOU FULLEST ADVANTAGE 
OF STANDARDIZED MATERIALS AND DESIGNS 


ROM the first plans to finished build- 
ings, from the initial stages to the 
moment you turn the key in the door and 
move in, Luria’s unique method of pre- 
engineering saves you money and delivers 
your buildings faster. 
Every possible step in design and construction 
is standardized. That’s the Luria specialty. But 
standardization is achieved without sacrificing 
your individual needs or compromising the most 
stringent building code requirements. That’s the 
Luria guarantee — durability, adaptability and 
flexibility. 


Whether your expansion program calls for many 


large structures or a single small building, 
whether it is being handled by you directly, your 
architect or contractor, Luria can supply all or 
any part of whatever services or materials that 
may be required. You'll find your Luria repre- 


sentative interested ,. . and helpful. Call him, 


Luria is always pleased to cooperate with 


your architect, engineer and contractor 


COMPANY 
ENGINEERS ¢ FABRICATORS + CONSTRUCTORS 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, 
District Offices: ATLANTA + PHILADELPHIA «© BOSTON « CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON, D.C. + Plant: BETHLEHEM, PA. 


N.Y 





American Industry Builds with LURIA 


LURIA BUILDING for Combustion Engineering Inc., East 
Chicago, Ind. Standardization modified to individual needs. 


LURIA BUILDING for Omar Incorporated, Omaha, 


Neb. One of 29 similar Omar installations in 6 states 
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With DeVilbiss Spray Guns, you easily coat any surface, rough or smooth, flat or irregular, with a uniform, fully 


50 


covering film of any thickness. By spraying, you apply protective coatings 4 times faster with cost-savings up to 





sensible to... 


CORROSION 


PAY FOR THE DAMAGE? 


DeVilbiss Spray Guns combat the ruinous effects 
of nature — with surprisingly effective results. 


Deterioration damage to wood, metal, textiles, leather and mate- 
rials of all kinds is estimated to exceed $10 billion a year! Metal 
corrosion alone accounts for a whopping $6 billion! 


How can you reduce your share of this staggering total? 

Apply protective coatings — special paints, tar-base coatings and 
new synthetic resin compounds with DeVilbiss Spray Equipment! 

Besides saving you thousands of dollars each year in corrosion 


damage, you hence further trom the great speed and cost-saving 
of DeVilbiss spray methods in applying protective coatings. 


Girders, beams, pipes, structures of all kinds can be spray- 
painted in a fraction of the time it takes w ith a brush. Big caps icity 
DeVilbiss Spray Guns force material into every crack and crevice 
— bring maximum protection. Time-tested DeVilbiss Guns assure 
perfect jobs with any spray coating. 
Free schooling for spray operators as well as technical assistance 
by research engineers are all a part of DeVilbiss service in keeping 
you up to date on new methods, materials and equipment to fight 
1] : Spraying this huge tank cuts painting time from 
corrosion. Call your local DeVilbiss supplier or our branch office or 2 —. . 
days to hours. Painting at regular intervals keeps 
factory. They are listed in the ye ‘Hlow pages of your phone book. corrosion damage down. 


THE DeVitBiss COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


Windsor, Ontario e London, England . Santa Clara, Calif. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND THE WORLD 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


A DeVILBISS 


for every use 


Air Compressors, 
Portable and 
Stationary 


One-man Spray-Painting Outfits 
for heavy duty painting 





MOBILIFT “Stand-Ups” 





MOBILIFT Stand-Up type Fork Lift Trucks Stand Out for 
efficient, low-cost materials handling in warehouses, terminals 
and plants because they get moré work done faster. 


Here's Why: 
2 


3 
4 


Let a MOBIL 
Stand-Ups in 


The operator gets on and off an ample size platform in a second 
or two, He works on his feet, has maximum all-around visibility. 


MOBILIFTS are agile. Compact design, short over-all length, and 
MOBILIFT 360° steering mechanism makes ZERO inner turning 
radius and 57” outer turning radius possible (2,000 Ib. model 
“E''). MOBILIFTS are long-time favorites for close, congested 
working areas. 

LEV-R-MATIC push-pull controls speed all movements. NO 
GEARS TO SHIFT... push-pull levers for forward-back movement, 
elevating and tilting. 


MOBILIFT air-cooled 3-cylinder engine delivers abundant, reli- 
able power. Compact, precision-balanced, accessible for eco- 
nomical operation with minimum repair and service. 
IFT Sales Engineer show you why MOBILIFT 
your business will Stand Out! Write or wire 


MOBILIFT for complete information today. No obligation, 


gqoBiLliry 


evRMalic 


DRIVE 


835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 


2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO + 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


CORPORATION 


1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA + 2724 Taylor St., DALLAS 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY 


MOBILIFT 





READERS REPORT 


Tariffically Speaking 


Dear Sir: 

Your article (Can There Be One 
Voice for Business?) introducing U.S. 
Secretary of Commerce, Sin Weeks 
[BW —Apr.4'53,p150) as the man who 
may have to speak for bu pouits 
up the problem of tariff policy very 
clearly, and at the same t makes a 
revealing picture of the ma 10 must 
speak out for business in ng this 
problem... . 

Watching the news from Washing 
ton closely as I have, this is the cleat 
est statement of the tariff f today 
that I have vet seen uched 
the tender spot m vou f to 
the ‘difference in foreis d U.S 
wage rates.” This differ the real 
basis of our claims to tariff protection 
in the U.S.A. 

Possibly a pool could | iT 
of the credit-abilities of the 
members of the British Con 
and the U.S.A 
could be permitted to borr 
rarily, sufficient new 
her to pay doubled wages f 
of perhaps five vears ‘his boost to 
British buying power should by that 
time make itself felt throughout the 
entire English-speaking group of econ 
omies as an increased demand for new 
production. Such a pool could perhaps 
be arranged through a custom 
or an international credit uni 
nations It would ease th 
bility of American industry and the tax 
pavers for the extension of further aid 
by stimulating trade between the en 
tire English-speaking population of the 
earth... . 


inged, 
mbined 

vealth 
from wh Britain 
t¢ mpo 
credit enable 


1 period 


union, 
of these 


r Sponsi 


Bruce B. JOHNSON 


PASADENA, CALIF. 


Rocking the Tax Boat 


Dear Sir: 
It seems to me that Little Rock auto 
dealer Emest Bailey has done a_ real 
service to the nation in fo itten 
tion on the inequitable fed 
automobiles {BW —Apr.25 
The various states ought te 
and buck the bureaucrats in 
ton. This could be done by « 
the Little Rock deal It 
irked me to see the bureau 
the products of our economy 
out those which are of gor 
then latch on a discriminato 
It seems to me a 4% f 
tax on all products at th 
would be much 
would give efficient prodi 


More 


ducers an incentive to pro 
efficiently —without fear that tl 
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stamping costs are going down... 
DARILY PRESSES oo :i/ 





JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
REPORTS: 


~~ 


® 50% faster production 
® 2002 longer die life 


® greatly decreased 
maintenance 


The 200 ton Danly Autofeed Press shown here has 
been in continuous daily operation at the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio, for 
well over a year — without maintenance of any 
kind other than routine oil change. Steady per- 
formance like this and the faster stroking per- 
mitted by Danly’s rigid, precise construction have 
raised average production of steel conveyor chain 
side bars from 3,000 per hour to 4,500 per hour. 
A story like this is typical of Danly Press per- 
formance in leading stamping plants throughout 
the country — and proof that Danly Presses reduce 
stamping costs! 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


COMPLETE OIL LUBRICATION INCLUDING GI8S 


Aut at br t f t permit 


MECHANICAL PRESSES...50 TO 3,000 TONS 
HYDRAULIC METALWORKING EQUIPMENT 


DIE LIFE TRIPLED! 

In the setup shown here, alloy steel side bars 5/16" thick a 
blanked and punched in a multiple stage die at a high rate 
of speed. Dies like these last 200% longer in Danly Presse: 
In one case, dies formerly producing 10,000 pieces are 
now producing 30,000 pieces before grinding is nece 





Tté eotts Cesd to nuw ay DANLY PRESS! 


RE EG 


Single Action Autofeed Underdrive Gap Frame Double Action 
Straight Side Single, Double Straight Side 
Triple Action 








It's Know-How That Makes 
The Product Better with a... 


Lamb _— 


SPECIAL A 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


A constructed motor widely 
veed in the field of mechanized 
equipment. 


Back of the good performance of Lamb Electric Motors is our 38 
years’ experience in the smal] motor field. 


Typical of the many products for which we have designed and 
built special application, fractional horsepower motors are air- 
craft components, business machines, home appliances, indus- 
trial and commercial equipment, machine tools and portable 
electric tools. 


Our long and specialized experience working with manufac- 
turers to provide a motor with the exact requirements for the 
application is available to help solve your motor problems. 


The Lamb Electric Company ¢ Kent, Ohio 


In Canada: Lamb Electric — Division of Sang Company Ltd. — Leaside, Ontario 





THEY'RE POWERING AMERICA'S wee wrovucts 


Eh 





uct will be singled out for unjust dis- 
criminatory taxation. 

Joun P. Horer 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


Bossy Strongly Objects 


Dear Sir: 

I noticed in your Apr. 25 issue on 
page 182 that the new style Good 
Luck Margarine package displays a 
“tasty slice of buttered toast in full 
color.” I am completely confused 
Buttered? ? ? 

WituraM E. Doscuer 
NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, IN 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 

... The writer should have said ‘‘mar 
garined toast’’ or “oleod toast’ but 
never “buttered’’ toast. 

PARKER I). SANDERS 
THE SANDERS FARMS 
REDWOOD FALLS, MINN. 


One on the House 
Dear Sir: 

Aside from the easy-to-read stories 
in your magazine, I find the pages of 
advertisements are instructive features 
seldom commented on by your readers 

Here at Schmidt's Farm where thou 
sands of top businessmen come for 
relaxation and sport, we keep a copy 
of BUSINESS WEEK handy because it 
covers almost all news of interest to 
them and settles many a friendly argu 
ment at our bar. 

As one of the bartenders, I naturally 
participate in these discussions, and 
when the going gets rough, I drag out 
your magazine as convincing proof that 
my contributions to the discussion are 
timely and factual. 

Last week we had a large group of 
executives from one of your big ad- 
vertisers. I spread BUSINESS WEEK on 
the bar, showing a two-page ad of their 
product. Apparently, one of the top 
men had not previously seen the ad 
and he was so delighted that he ordered 
drinks for the house. Before they left, 
every page of the magazine was fine 
combed and lively debates were the or 
der of the dav. It sure was profitable 
to us, for which many thanks 

Henry FE. Noonan 
SCHMIDT'S FARM 
SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


Not for the Lay Mind 
Dear Sir: 


I've noted two mistakes in your 
otherwise excellent story on New Di 
mensions Perk Up Hollywood |BW 
Mar.14°53,p122). 

The first is on page 124 where you 
mention 3-D being shot with polarized 
filters. It is not necessary to film 3-D 
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Wasted space becomes | 
working space 
with Johns-Manville Movable Walls... 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls permit quick, eco- 
nomical space changes— provide modern, efficient offices! 


YOu can rearrange your present 
space or have new space partitioned 
off quickly and economically with 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable 
Walls. There is little or no inter- 
ruption of normal routine. 

These flush-type, asbestos panels 
have a clean, smooth surface that’s 
hard to mar, easy to maintain . is 


and extra strong to withstand shock 
and abuse. Also, they are light in 
weight, easy to install and relocate. 
The “dry wall” method of erection 
assures little or no interruption to 
regular routine. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Mov- 
able Walls may be used as ceiling- 
high orfree-standing partitions. The 





complete wall, including doors, 
glazing and hardware, is installed 
by Johns-Manville’s own construc- 
tion men under the strict supervi- 
sion of trained J-M engineers .. ; 
responsibility is undivided. 

An estimate will convince you 
that the cost of J-M Movable Walls 
compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For details 
write Johns-Manville, Dept. BW, 
Box 60, N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada 


write 199 Bay St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


JM Johns-Manville sor Maat Wdlle- 


INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY JOHNS-MANVILLE 








with polarized filters... . The pur- 
pose of polarized filters is to make sure 
the viewer sees the proper picture for 
each eye. This is necessary only during 
projection of the film. 

The second mistake is on page 128, 
where you state that’ Metr Audio- 
skopics were “‘shot’’ through red and 
green filters. If this were so, cach eyc 
would see a picture, not only shot from 
a different viewpoint, but also having 
a different color value from the other, 
since red and green photograph differ 
ently. 

This confusing composite, seen 
through red and green glasses, would 


Now ee . for the first time you can LEA SE pose a serious problem for the viewer. 


His ocular nerves would not only con- 





A flict because of one red and one green 
OM). S/7. GING SYSTEINS image, but further, these two images 
would not have even similar color values 
- : t before projection. 
for Factory ° Office . Institutions I feel sure the situation then was the 
same as now: the red and green filters 
were used in “‘projection”’ onl 
James D. RozEHM 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
BATTELLE MEMORIAL INSTITUT! 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Whatever your company’s intercommunica- 
tion needs may be—from the simplest inter- 
office telephone hook-up to a complete 
music, voice paging and “talk back” system ¢ You're right. Proofreaders inadvert- 
for a huge factory, hotel, school or hospital Execétive telephone ently “shot” our “projected.” 
—you can now have the world’s best equip- intercommunication 
ment on the same basis as you have local —— Somewhat Risky 
telephone service! i a 
=, Dear Sir: 
And you can easily, without obligation, = | a In one of your recent issues you 
find out how your needs can be answered, A io mention that streetlights may now 
PE. easily be turned off by radio | BW 
Mar.21’53,p68]. You further comment 
that this method is cheap efficient, and 
_ very handy for civil defense. You say 
outline a lease arrangement whereby the en- that the signal to turn the lights on or 
tire system will be installed, serviced and off can easily be broadcast over existing 
stations. I would like to know just how 
this would aid civil defense. I realize 
lights could be turned off by radio 
r Factory-to-warehouse but what will prevent the attacking air 
4. points to consider: systems planes from broadcasting the signal 
to turn the lights on again? I do not 
1. You none ont a a or = 3. me a system will con- believe that the lights would stay out. 
appropriate a sin ece , = » ‘lenecw ‘ 
sppropriat a ningle cent wrihute to efiiency and I think that the result of being turned 
’ off by us and turned on by the attacker 


2. There’s no obsolescence 4, Expert engineers, not on would make the streetlights flash like 
a ap ery wn the your payroll, will keep neon lights to guide the enem 
whole term of the lease— stem in tip- 
ole te of the lease your system in tip-top Complete systems I think the system may be usabk 
no “write-offs, shape. for schools ae , 
but for civil defense I can’t see it 
Peter T. SCHLEISSNER 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Stromberg-Carlson trained expert will 
gladly survey your needs—come back to you Paging and music or 


with a complete engineering proposal—and ene epee 


maintained for not one penny capital in- 
vestment! 





Vane >| ROMBERG-CARLSON 
Sound Mei Division 


Today 
for a Free 1202 Clifford Ave. Rochester 3, N. Y. 


¢ There is a very slim po lity that 
the enemy might turn the lights on 
again, but this could be ted by 
changing the electronics t should 
become necessary. At it, the 
enemy would have to know if 
quency was being used, what iation 
of power was needed to u the 
change, and various othe lectronic 
details. To achieve the ne effect 
from an approaching airplane would 
be difficult, at best. 


Surve ) Company Name 
( 

I'm interested in knowing more Address 

about leasing a sound system. 

Please have a representative call. 

I understand that this request Signed by 

entails absolutely no obligation 

on my part. Title. 
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WITH THE RIGHT ABRASIVES 


Your men can have the 


“TOUCH of GOLD” 


The ‘Touch of Gold” is the “engineered in" su- 
periority of Norton and Behr-Manning Abrasives. 
They help your men do better, more accurate, more 
productive work because they are the best abrasive 
tools for every grinding and finishing application. 
With Norton and Behr-Manning Abrasives your men 
have the true ‘Touch of Gold” which adds value and 
profit to every grinding job. 

Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 


Behr-Manning Corporation, Division of Norton, Troy, N. Y. 
Plants, distributors and dealers the world over, 


A “Touch of Gold.” A new G Bond Norton Wheel on a Norton A “Touch of Gold.”” Behr-Manning’s RESINIZED® METALITR® 
Crankpin Grinder finishing a giant diesel locomotive crankshaft Cloth Belt is being used to polish contours on wood chisels. Fast, 
... gives the operator the ‘Touch of Gold.” smooth, profitable ... gives workers the “Touch of Gold.” 


Gilaking better products to make other products better 


cam NORTON A\ BEHR-MANNING 





How many lubricants... 


Jolly Green Giant ? 


How many oils and greases to lubricate all the 
viners, loaders, mills, graders, washers, pumps, blanchers 
and picking tables at one of your giant canning plants? 


"“FO-FUM-FI-FEE! ONE GREASE, TWO OILS ARE PLENTY FOR ME!"’ Yes—the 
Green Giant Company’s canning plant at Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, is a 
splendid example of how Pure Oil’s multi-purpose oils and greases 
enable industrial users to reduce their inventory ... simplify procedures 
...and minimize waste and error. 

Write today for our free “Simplify and Save’”’ booklet that explains 
how you too can start a time-saving, labor-saving, money-saving 
lubrication program in your plant. Address your local Pure Oil office* 
or Room B-35, The Pure Oil Company, Industrial Dept., 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


BE SURE WITH PURE ‘sales offices located in more than 500 cities, 
including: Atlanta + Birmingham + Charleston + Charlotte «+ Chattanooga + Chicago 
Columbus + Indianapolis + Jacksonville * Madison * Memphis * Miami + Milwaukee | 
Minneapolis « Pensacola «+ Pittsburgh + Richmond 


NDUSTRIAI. 
LUBRICANTS 





This is the “radiant energy spectrum”—the horizon for 
the 1600 professional engineers engaged in research and 
engineering at Sylvania’s more than 40 plants and 16 
laboratories. 

This is the broadest possible horizon in the electrical 
industry, since its basis is the activity of the atomic par- 
ticles comprising every substance. This activity releases 
energy in the form of electro-magnetic waves, varying 
widely in length and frequency, depending upon their 
source. As shown above, the spectrum is a scale indicat- 
ing this wide variety, its regions representing TV and 
radio signals, electric light, radar, infra-red heat, ete. 

The research and development under way at Syl- 
vania’s laboratories reaches, in some way, into virtu- 
ally every phase of this spectrum. In the broad fields 
of lighting, radio, electronics, television, Sylvania engi- 
neers are constantly developing new techniques, finding 
new knowledge—to meet the future needs of home and 
industry. 


' 43 RADAR 


MICROWAVES 





ALTERNATING 
ELECTRIC CURRENT 


Television is one of the major research projects under way 
at Sylvania’s Research Center, Bayside, L, I., New York, 


SYLVANIA 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc,, 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


LIGHTING ¢« RADIO «+ 


ELECTRONICS «¢ TELEVISION 


In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Building, St. Catherine St., Montreal, P. OQ. 











PAINT INSURANCE 

















CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


. .. to produce a superior thinner 
that would make paint easier to 
apply, and obtain maximum cov- 
erage without harming the quality 
of the finish. 


SOLUTION... 


... Hercules® Turpentine. Avail- 
able for over 30 years, it is rated 
as the highest-quality type thinner 
for oil paints. Hercules Turpentine 
meets U.S. government specifica- 
tions for pure spirits of turpentine. 
The first turpentine to be pack- 
aged in cans, it is available in 
pint, quart, gallon, or five-gallon 
orange-and-black containers. 


RESULT... 


... painted surfaces that look bet- 
ter and last longer. Many painters 
and householders prefer Hercules 
Pure Spirits of Turpentine because 
it blends easily and evenly, keys 
the paint to the surface. Repre- 
senting less than two cents of the 
paint dollar, this high-quality 
turpentine is sound insurance 
against paint failures caused by 
inferior thinners. 


9 
Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry ... 
... insecticides, adhesives, soaps, detergents, rubber, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 
ee PT J "ae, My a a 
H ke R. oF ge S Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


| 
\ 
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Washington took over the molding of your business news this week. 


President Eisenhower’s appeal to keep tax rates where they are, at 
least for the rest of 1953, held the headlines (page 27). 


Less dramatic, yet significant, was the Treasury decision to refund 
$5.7-billion of maturing debt with a short-term issue (page 128). 


Delay on tax cuts (if, indeed, Congress will agree to delay) will disap- 
point many. However, the timing may be good from the standpoint of 
the over-all economy. 


Lower levies now could delay “adjustments” that may be essential. 
The boom should not be spoon fed for too long. Inventories could get 
out of hand. Pyramiding causes hard-to-doctor collapses. 


Taxes, in pure theory, should sop up loose cash during a boom to (1) 
bolster federal revenues, and (2) prevent speculative excesses. 
Then, when things turn, rates should be cut to ease the slump. 


Few politicians, though, have the gumption to follow this simple line. 
When revenues are high, they cut taxes rather than pay debts; the federal 
debt would be much smaller now if we had taxed more since 1945. 


Rationalize the need for high taxes as much as you like, however, and 
it still doesn’t make them easier to pay. There unquestionably is a level 
at which they stifle initiative, become confiscatory. 


And, if Congress heeds Eisenhower’s demand, business will feel it. Some 
people already are spending tax savings that haven’t been voted. 


Wall Street was something less than hilarious on the tax news. 


Earlier, brokers and investment advisers had urged clients to buy 
stock of “tax-cut beneficiaries.” Statisticians worked up lists showing 
stocks’ per-share earnings on the assumption of a tax windfall. 

Then came word, Tuesday morning, of what Eisenhower was going to 
ask. Moderately heavy selling at once pared stock prices. 

But there were skeptics. Those who doubt that Congress can be held 
back on the proposed tax cuts did enough buying to steady the market. 


Washington’s decision to carry out the Treasury’s June financing on 
a short-term basis was no surprise. 


This money market is too tight for normal long-term borrowing. The 
Administration saw that this was no time to proceed with its program of 
lengthening and rescheduling Uncle Sam’s debt maturities, 


Money market circles got one surprise from the Treasury financing: 
It’s rich enough so that Wall Street mouths watered. The Street expected 
15-month 214s; Secretary Humphrey offered 12-month 254s. 


That’s sweet. But remember this: It turns investors’ heads; they 
will be expecting you to pay a bit higher rates on corporate loans, 
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Investors are getting tougher and tougher about the interest rates they 
want—especially the institutions with big money to lend. 


In the last few days, there have been three utility issues, all of which 
carried the “A” rating. One was priced to yield an even 4%, and it met 
with a very favorable reception, selling out at once. 


But the two others were priced so that their yields shaded 4% by 
the thinnest of margins. Institutional investors turned their backs. 


We are now rounding out another month of business activity roughly 
matching the high levels of March and April. Signs of a letdown, if you 
are looking for them, still are confined to those few lines about which 
there has been much talk—TV and a few other consumer items. 


+ 
Steel production this week again is scheduled a shade over 100%. 


Mark this, though: May will not break the March record, as had been 
so freely predicted earlier. Output has been running just over 2!4-million 
tons a week; March averaged about 1% higher. 


And, although holidays can’t be observed in basic steel production, 
Memorial Day probably will shave the month’s output a mite. 


+ 
Auto output for May will be the highest for any month this year. 
However, it may not quite make the 600,000 cars that many had 


thought would be turned out easily this month. Once again strikes are 
nipping away at the production of several manufacturers. 


This will prevent the industry from turning out in the second quarter 
the 1.9-million to 2-million cars that seemed likely earlier. 


. 
Demand for elsctric power, which reflects the high rate of factory 
operations, continues at record levels for this time of year. 


Output last week was just under 8-billion kwh. The gain over a year 
ago was almost 12%. That’s a pretty satisfactory margin (even though a 
couple of recent weeks have posted gains of better than 14%). 
e 
Long-range views on power needs aren’t quite unanimous. 
Consolidated Edison (New York) this week informed stockholders 
it isn’t ordering equipment beyond additional capacity now being installed. 
President Hudson R. Searing expressed some caution on business 
prospects, 
However, Philip Sporn, head of American Gas & Electric, says “satura- 
tion in demand for electric power is nowhere in sight.” 
Most utilities, in budgeting expansion, seem to agree with Sporn. 
= 
Construction activity is high, but it hasn’t been vigorous enough to 
ward off some troubles in green fir lumber. The price has slid $5 a thousand 
in recent weeks. 
The open winter and big inventories are held to blame. 
Housing starts in April, at 110,000, were 4% over a year ago. That 
brought the four months to 356,000, ever so slightly ahead of 1952. 
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Oring you th Contact with all the world wher 
Set your Site’ in Greater Philadelphia 
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Greater Philadelphia is the meeting place back yard. Ample electric power is avail 
of rail and highway with the sea lanes of the able. and the supply is geared to present 
world. [tis a growing center for international needs and future expansion of this great 
trade. Through its port pass nearly one and area. For those who have things to make 
a half million ns irgo each week. sell, or ship ... Greater Philadelphia 
Trucks and trains provide overnight delivery today’s best answer 

to a third of the nation More than twenty 

million people live within a hundred miles 


and important raw materials are in its very 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Industry finds greater utility and efficiency 
in National’s Long-Span Multiple buildings 
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NATIONAL STEEL ‘ala CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING \war “val PITTSBURGH, PA 


This, then 


AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY OWNED BY MORE THAN 19,000 STOCKHO!I 














SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED 


INTO ONE COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 
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THE HANNA FURNACE CORP 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. An 
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STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
We rton, W Va. World arg 
est independent 
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NATIONAL MINES CORP. 
Supphles high grade | Houston, Te 
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Start THE WHITE 3000 
rs re e°é ¢ safety and payloa 


within 4 

Power-litt: cab 
STARTING POINT for safety in your business is this vew kind of 
truck the White 4000, 


Its functional design wins the preference of drivers everywhere 


duces mamtenan 


because of its outstanding visibility, driving and maneuverability 

advantages. And White Mustang Power assures a power reserve 

for all kinds of road and load conditions THE WHITE MOTOR 
The satety advantages of the White 3000-are typical of its 

many exclusive features that truck operators find cost less . carn COMPANY 

more year after year. Find out today what the extra advantages Cleveland 1, Ohie 

of White Specialized Design mean to your business. See your 


White Representative. 


FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS THE 
GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Year 
Week Week Ago Ago Ave 


Business Week Index (above) | , *259.1 +2588 260.3 236.0 173.1 
PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,259 t2,262 2,276 2,134 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks....... 178,018 +179,621 162,171 129,914 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $48,567 $49,831 $45,839 $46,910 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) we seh ee 7,959 7,89 8,113 7,110 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls. ) PAST Ce 6,359 6,335 6,281 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,469 1,458 1,410 1,338 1,745 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars)....... 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year). 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100). . sre dere 417.8 416.6 416.2 436.8 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100). 86.9 86.8 87.0 100.8 ++73,2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)... 89.7 88.9 88.5 94,5 $475.4 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 133.5 4132.5 130.7 124.9 ++76.4 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $38.17 $38.66 $41.00 $42.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.) 30.000¢ 29.970¢ 30.065¢ 24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................. $2.38 $2.38 $2.32 $2.42 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................-. 33.61¢ 133.30¢  32.79¢ 38.58¢ 30.56¢ 
ee eT CNN EN 3.» ss v.09 v5 44a 28S acini dae dkd ease Ras abe aor $2.11 $2.10 $2.10 $2.05 $1.51 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 53,346 53,352 53,542 52,662 +445,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 75,809 76,238 76,925 74,157 ++72,036 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 23,083 23,139 23,287 20,874 +49,299 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 29,040 29,185 29,622 31,854 ++49,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 25,831 25,443 25,549 23,764 23,883 


Latest Preceding Year 1946 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month Month Ago Average 
Employment (in millions) > Hike, dt eee, Apri 61.2 61.5 60.1 55.2 
Unemployment (in millions) PP LS 5 pA iD Sales sees 1.6 1.7 1.6 2.3 
Bank debits (in millions). . . ; ie aeecataediearte April weeeee $145,641 $153,511 $134,145 +4$85,577 
Exports (in millions) ead March.... $1,378 $1,196 $1,447 $812 
Imports (in millions). ..... . ax sos March $1,004 $865 $964 $412 


* Preliminary, week ended May 16, 1953, * Revised, o Date for Latest Week"’ on each series on request 
* Basing pt., less broker's fee. ++Estimate 41. Not available, 
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in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


APPEALING TO THE PEOPLE. Congress wants 
taxes cut, but Eisenhower can't see how it can be 
done if he’s to balance the budget and maintain 


HOW HIGH WILL STEEL BASE PRICES GO? A 
lot depends on the wage talks, but you can look 
for some general price hike 


IS PEACE--OR A TRUCE--IN SIGHT? Big Four 
talks seem likely, but results are doubtful..p. 30 


BLOCK AT A TIME. Rebuilding is Waco’s answer 
to recovering from a tornado 


THE OIL INDUSTRY SHOWS ITS MUSCLES IN 
TULSA. 1,500 exhibitors displayed $100-million 
worth of equipment 


AEC: TOUGH NUT FOR SAVINGS. Defense cuts 
dop't seem to go deep 


Business Briefs : a 





BUSINESS ABROAD: 


p. 


in top pay as boosts get smaller, cuts 


110 


CAN THE WEST POOL ARMIES? 
Germany's approval of the European 
Defense Community has stirred op- 
| TO ree err errr p. 144 


PERU OPENS NEW OIL LANDS. 
Fields are being explored in Sechura 
Desert and Amazon jungle....p. 146 


BUY AMERICAN .. . laws have 
foreign companies dizzy. They wish 
the Administration would clarify its 
Serer reyes yer p. 149 


COMPANIES: 


HUGHES AIRCRAFT CO.: PLUM 
FOR SALE? It’s rumored the firm, 
which has made hig strides in elec- 
tronics, will be sold to Lockheed.p. 85 


WRAPPING A FACTORY AROUND 
THE PROCESS LAYOUT (cover). 
GVR combines the functions of engi- 
neer and architect 


REVERE CAMERA IN_ STEREO 
FIELD. It's further proof of Sam Bris- 
kin's eye for opportunity.....p. 104 


IN BUSINESS FOR RESEARCH. Ex- 
periment, Inc., makes a profit out of 
highgrade tinkering.......... p. 107 


FINANCE and MARKETS: 


BULLS SAY THE STAGE ISN’T SET 
FOR A DECLINE YET. In the past, 
bond declines have heralded the end 
ie ID, < ok vveccc cos cxeenes p. 124 


ALEXANDER SMITH RECUPERATES. 
Sale of Sloane-Blabon, its hard-sur- 
face unit, should give carpet maker 
a second wind... rey 


THE MARKETS: END OF THE PRICE 
SLIDE? Many staples show signs of 
firming after long drop from post- 
Korea peaks p. 134 





Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend 


Figures of the Week 
Local Business 
Readers Report 








THE “ELECTION MARKET”: A 
PAMTEGIE oh ccnsccsesesetes p. 135 


INDUSTRIES: 


PARAKEETS: A FAD MAKES SMUG- 
GLING PAY. Popularity of birds has 
fostered a new racket......... p. 82 


INSTITUTIONS: 


COMBING OUT FACTS FOR BUSI- 
NESS. National Industrial Conference 
Board is a clearinghouse for infor- 
Bee ere ere eee eee p. 77 


LABOR: 


BEHIND THE DOOR: STEEL MEETS 
LABOR. Initial bargaining is under 
way but there are no firm results 
Beene aah at eee eee p. 150 


DOUBLE TROUBLE. CIO suspects 
packers’ union of Communist influ- 
ence, and intent to join AFL. .p. 152 


UNIONS SWITCH THEIR STRAT- 
EGY. They'll use more social as well 
as economic arguments to pull in 
Nhs tins Pe cccsconcscs p. 154 


MANAGEMENT: 


MANAGEMENT PAY: TREND LEV- 
ELS OUT. Earnings slip shows up 


TIME TO LEAVE. Inland Steel's Ry- 
erson backs plan requiring directors 
to step down because of age...p. 120 


MARKETING: 


WHO'S GOING TO FOOT THE BILL? 
Advertisers wonder where money 
will come from to meet TV’s rising 
tab neg ee cs? p. 43 


HOW TO PUT LIFE IN A SLOW 
MARKET. Patrick Frawley showed 
the knack with the Paper-Mate 
pen .. oes p. 46 


SIZING UP A RETAILER. Super Mar- 
ket Institute reports will show a mem- 
ber how his operations compare with 
competitors’ 


PRODUCTION: 


BELL ENGINEERS AIM FOR AN ALL- 
AUTOMATIC SYSTEM. Automatic 
devices do the operator’s job...p. 62 


NEW JOB FOR PREFABS: BUILDING 
OFFICES IN A HURRY. Mobilhome 
Corp. has a foot in new field of pre- 
fabricating commercial units...p. 68 


PIG IRON .. . capacity has been 
growing. Newest large furnace is 
in Cleveland p. 72 


NEW PRODUCTS............. p. 74 


TRANSPORTATION: 


SHAKE-UP IN AIRLINE ROUTES. 
CAB’s more-competition policy may 
cut into Big Four's profits.....p. 176 


WHAT IT’S ABOUT 


THE BUDGET: A STRING OF PRICE 
TAGS. Not a document, it’s a poli- 
tical process p. 166 
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METAL-CYLINDER “COOKIE ROLLS” like this one turn out an endless parade 


of clean-cut cookies when molds are coated with TEFLON Finish. 


Cookie molds with TEFLO 


Du Pont’s new TEFLON polytetrafluoro- 
ethylene finishes have a unique quality: 
practically nothing will stick to them. This 
property—plus its chemical inertness and 
extreme resistance to high and low tem- 
peratures— is helping industry reduce pro- 
duction costs and save labor. 

A bakery in New Jersey had a serious 
problem in the production of intricately 
designed cookies. The cookies very often 
stuck in the molds on the “cookie roll,” 


al | 


HUNDREDS OF FEET UP on a bridge, painters work swiftly with DULUX 
Metal Protective Paints. DULUX has given up to 15 years of protec- 
tive service on exposed structural steel. 


REG. V. S&S. PAT. 
or dropped out in pieces. To keep the de- 
signs clear the molds had to be cleaned 
often—a careful, time-consuming chore. 
Then the rolls were coated with Du Pont 
TEFLON. Now the cookies always drop 
out cleanly and carry a sharp impression. 
There are almost no rejects. 

Another bakery installed a forming roller 
finished with TEFLON to handle deugh 
in making of fraction-of-an-ounce oyster 
crackers. The day after the roller was put 


N finish make a better impression 


in, production increased 1,500 pounds, 
Du Pont TEFLON finishes have many 
other important industrial applications; 
they are among the 12,000 formulas for 
Du Pont Finishes at work in industry to 
day. If you want to cut produ tion costs, 
or make a product sell better, work better, 
or last longer, contact the Du Pont Sales 
Technician in your area or write to EF. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes 
Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


FAMOUS Quality DUCO Lacquer and DULUX Furniture Finish on fine 


pieces put a gleam in the customer’s eye . 


ee have helped furniture 


retailers clinch millions of sales. 


Du Pont Industrial Finishes 


Chemically engineered to do the job better. 


©OUCO AND OULUK ARE FEG. UB. PAT OFF. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. . » THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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—R. L. Polk, President, R. L. Polk & Co., publishers 


He has your name and address! 


“We have the names and addresses of 
forty million people who own automo- 
biles,”” says R. L. Polk, “~—and that's 
only one of the ways we might have 
you listed! 

“We release up to 2!/, million adver- 
tising mailings a day to these lists. But 
kits, catalogs and displays—always sub- 
ject to last-minute changes—must reach 
the dealers first. 

“That's when we call on Air Express! 

“For one auto manufacturer, we re- 
cently made Air Express shipments to 
3,000 dealers, not once but three times, 
just before the new model announce- 


Every one of those ship- 
and every 


ment date. 
ments had to be on time 
one was! 

“Only Air Express could have done 
it. Yet their rates are not only reason- 
able — in many weights and distances 
they are /ower than other air carriers. 


“We have made upwards of 35,000 
Air Express shipments over the past 
four years, ranging in weight froma few 
pounds to more than a thousand. This 
top-speed, dependable low-cost service 
helps us give maximum service to our 
advertisers. Our use of Air Express 
will increase another 279% this year. 


It pays to express yours If clearly. 
Say Air Express! Division of Railway 
Express Agency. 


-D AIR EXPRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 
via U. S. Sche duled 


lirlines 





BUSINESS 


President Eisenhower sought a way out of a dilemma this week by .. . 


Appealing to the People 


Congress wants to cut taxes—but Eisenhower doesn't 
see how it can be done if, at the same time, he's to balance 
the budget and maintain national defense. 


President Eisenhower has joined bat 
tle on the issues of taxes and spending 
Finally, he has told Congress and the 
people what he has been reluctant to 
say—that the budget can’t be balanced 
right away, so taxes stay high 

It’s Eisenhower's first real test of 
Administration power in Congress since 
Inauguration Day. Until Tuesday night, 
he had been content to let Congress 
carry the ball on the big problems 

But when Congress’ tack was to cut 
taxcs—Ict the excess-profits tax expire 
June 30 and give individuals compar- 
able relief—Eisenhower finally decided 
he had to step in. 


¢ Action—Hc stepped in by going to 
the voters—asking for continuation of 
LPT for six months, for continuing the 
52% Korea rate on corporations in 
definitely, and extending $800-million 
a vear of excise taxes as well. 

At the same time, Eisenhower pro- 
posed that the extra 11% added to in- 
dividual income taxes in 1951 be al- 
lowed to drop away as scheduled—on 
Dec. 31 this vear. He also asked that 
a proposed hike in old-age-security taxes 

from 14% to 2% —be postponed 
pending further study. 

If the President's program is carried 
out, here’s what it will mean in dollars 
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peril.” 

Military spending can’t be 
more than $24-billion in th 
starting July 1. That means th 
ury deficit can’t be wiped out 
whittled cnough to 
budget “in sight’’ before fi 
eIn Congress—The pr 
hower outlined in his rad 
have tough sledding in Coy 
appeal comes late, after the power 
House Ways & Means Committec 
committed itself on excess-profits ta 
and individual taxes 
Republican and Democrati 
man has promised constituents ther 
look for relief this vear 

Eisenhower ts 
that his Congressional leade: 
Joseph W. Martin and Senate 
Robert A. Taft—are behind him. S« 
most Democrats, and the 
scales. And he is that th 
voters who heard hi peech will in 
struct their representatives to 
him 
¢ Hurdles—Ther 
stacles standing in his way. The Hou 
already has before it tax chairman Dan 
icl A. Reed’s HR 1—to Iet EPT die and 
chop off the extra 1] 
taxcs in the middle of t! 
giving individuals a 54 
The Constitution gives thy 
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get some kind of tax bill 
House and to the Senat 
and Senate Finance Con 
man Fugene D. Millikis 
thing to help 
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let Kisenhower stew. He 
nothing about tax 
expiration date. Onl 
bring up a bill for the Hou 

So Martin must cither 
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Administration, or (2) run roughshod 
over Reed and bring up an EPT ex- 
tender anyway. 
¢ Budget—The arithmetic that forced 
Eisenhower to his reluctant decision 1s 
simpl 

¢ Former President ‘Truman’s esti- 
mate of $68.7-billion in revenue for fis- 
cal '54 is now considered to be high by 
about $1,2-billion 

¢ ‘The Administration found it 
could not slice military spending by 
more than $2.5-billion without endan- 
gering national security 

e There just isn't enough federal 
spending left outside the military and 
foreign aid to make reductions that 
would balance the budget—even come 
near balancing it-in the next 13 
months 

¢ Kisenhower’s pic- 
ture was this: spending down to $73.6 
billion, from ‘Truman’s $78.6-billion. 
Income down to $67.5-billion from 
l'ruman’s $68.7-billion 

So he asks Congress to give him 
roughly an additional $1-billion in reve- 
nuc for fiscal 1954 by extending the 
three taxes mentioned in his speech. 

If his program is adopted, the Treas 
ury will collect $68.5-billion, according 
to current estimates, as against outgo 
of a little over $73.5-billion—leaving a 
deficit of $5-billion 
¢ Compromise—F isenhower appealed to 
Congress to go along with him now, 
promised he would eventually get fed- 
eral spending down to size and balance 
the budget 

Ile gave this as the principal reason 
for not being able to achieve this right 
The huge military backlog. of 
spending commitments, some $63-bil 
lion, is going to tak« 
to work off. Eisenhower is stuck with 
it; it’s inherited from the ‘Truman 
buildup after Korea. 

All that he could do refrain 
from piling more onto the carrvover, 
and this he is attempting by cutting 
new monev for the Pentagon bv $5.2- 
billion. He plans to this same 
method A eg new money—in fiscal 
1955 so that within the next two years 
military spending and military appro- 
priations will be in line. 
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Used Car Lag 
Puzzles Detroit 


I'he automobile business is booming 
as nobody will deny. But above the 
uproar, every now and then, you can 
hear voices crying that Detroit is out- 
producing the market. Arguments on 
this point have been going on all spring. 

This week the smoldering debate 
got a new handful of fucl. The Na- 
tional Used Car Dealers’ Assn. served 
up some statistics showing that nation- 
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wide sales of used cars are lowcr this 
year than last. 

¢ The Figures—On a national basis, 
used car sales for the first quarter of 
1953 were 5% below sales for the 
same period in 1952. 

Ihe story differs from region to re- 
gion. In the Midwest and Far West, 
sales were up. They were down 13% 
in the South, 16% in New England 
¢ Significance—What does this mean? 
Market students don’t agree. Normally 
used car sales and prices move in 


fairly regular correlation with those of 
new cars. Thus, when used cars get 
hard to sell, it should mean that new 
cars are getting hard to sell, to 

But some observers figure that logi 
won't stand this year. JT! ircn't 
quite sure why. They mercly point to 
the fact that many manufacturers— 
who presumably know what they're 
doing—predict continued high volume 
during the second half of th i. In 
a sense, this year, peopl buying 
new cars instead of used ca 
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Way Station on Road to Atom Bomb 


There’s many a step between the uranium 
mine and the atomic bomb, or the nuclear 
power plant. One step is refining the raw 
ore into highly pure metallic uranium. 
That will be the job of this $78-million 


refinery being built at Fernald, Ohio. Pic- 
ture shows the still uncompleted storage 
silos that will feed the Fernald 
will serve as a major supplier of uranium to 
Atomic Energy installations. 


plant 
Commission 
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How High Will Steel Base 


@ That depends largely on the outcome of the cur- 


rent wage talks—and on U.S. Steel. 


@ But steelmakers are confident that steel is under- 


priced and intend to do something about it. 


@ So even if there is no wage increase, you can look 


for some general price hike. 


An across-the-board increase in steel 
prices this vear is almost as certain as 
death and taxes. 

Such a broad price boost will be 
piled on top of increases im extra 
charges for steel that have been an- 
nounced at irregular intervals during the 
past month (BW—May16'53,p154). 
Three different times, for cxample, 
U.S. Steel Corp. has adjusted extras 
—nearly all upward—for various types 
of steel products. Other producers have 
done the same. The only base prices of 
any importance to be disturbed so far 
were those for rails and track accessor- 
ics. 
¢ How Much?—What the amount of 
the general price boost will be is still 
uncertain. It will depend largely on 
the result of current wage negotiations. 
These have just barely been warmed up 
so it is not likely that the price hike 
following in the wake of a wage boost 
will come along for at least another 
month or two. 

“How do we know how much moncy 
we will need?” is the counter question 
to anv inquiry as to the probable size 
of the price-lifting. 
¢It Depends—A look at what has 
happened in the postwar past, however, 
suggests that any increase in wage costs 
in the 15¢-an-hour area is likely to lead 
to a price rise averaging as much as $5 
a ton. 

But, even if there were no increase 
given on wages, there will probably be 
some a up of base prices for steel 
products. That certainly will be the case 
if the demand for steel has not slacked 
off and buvers are still more interested 
in supply than price. 
¢ In Stride—Steel buvers generally are 
taking the price changes in extras with- 
out blinking their eves. They knew this 
was coming for a long time. When 
steel prices were decontrolled earlier 
this vear, everyone started to anticipate 
some boosts in prices. It was not too 
much of a surprise either that the extra 
cards got the first working over. Steel 
men have felt for a long time that the 
extra charges were unrealistic and out 
of balance. They let their customers 
know about it, too. 

If you look at the announced revi- 
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sions On extras, you get an idea that on 
the whole they might amount to about 
a 3% increase in the price of steel. The 
finished steel price index issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has moved 
up from 130.7 to 133.5 in the past 
month. It does take most of the im- 
portant extras into account as well as 
base prices, so it provides a fairly sensi- 
tive measurement of all price changes. 

¢ Ordering Shifts—Stcc] company ex- 
ecutives, however, claim that such 
arithmetic is misleading, since the 
changes in extras are expected to pro- 
duce changes in ordering. 

As an example, deep-drawing extras 
are up. A buver of sheets, therefore, is 
likely to investigate and perhaps decide 
that he can buy commercial sheets, 
without specifving the deep-drawing ex- 
tras. In that wav, the extra charge 
boost would not produce anv more 
revenue in some cases, while it might 
in others. 
¢ Fairer—One sure conclusion is that 
the revision of extra charges will im- 
prove the cost-price relationship, thus 
give the producer a fairer price for the 
services he performs and give the buyer 
« truer idea of the relative worth of the 
extra specifications. 

The financial result of the extra price 
revisions probably will not be known 
for several months. In the meantime, 
steel producers are almost panting over 
the prospect of a hike in steel base 
prices. They know that if they can 
boost them, they are sure to benefit 
directly and won't have to wonder about 
the financial outcome as they are now 
doing about extras. 
¢ Confidence—An atmosphere exists in 
the industry today that is quite unusual 
—a feeling that, by all measurements, 
steel is underpriced and that the steel 
makers intend to do something about it. 

Ordinarily, there is a display of ex- 
treme hesitancy and trepidation when 
the idea of a steel price advance is 
broached. This goes back to the old 
teeling of caution on raising prices, 
and a fear of charging more for your 
product than your competitor does. If 
the industry won't play follow the 
leader on a price increase, you are in 
trouble, so goes the line of reasoning. 


Prices Go? 


On the other hand, vou may lead the 
industry in reducing prices without 
worrying because your competitors are 
almost certain to follow. 

¢ Enough Weight—That is why it is 
considered so important to have U.S 
Steel, the biggest single clement in the 
industry, take the lead in raising prices. 
Then vou know that one-third of the 
total production at least is on its way, 
whereas a smaller producer, say with 
iess than 10% of the total volume, can’t 
swing cnough weight to make a price 
incrcase stick. 

This year, the determination to get 
higher prices is firm and pronounced 
Steel makers feel that a fully compen 
satory increase for various steel products 
will be a necessary next step after any 
further increase in wage They 
further feel that thev are already behind 
on adequate pricing of their products 
because thev feel they were gypped by 
Uncle Sam last vear when they didn’t 
get so big a price increase approved as 
they wanted. 


costs 


Engineer Shortage: 
Treatment But No Cure 


Last week President Eisenhower re 
ceived the results of one more learned 
peck at the shortage of scientific and 
engineering manpower. In a 263-page 
treatise on Policy for Scientific and 
Professional Manpower, the National 
Manpower Council followed a beaten 
path (BW—Sep.13'52,p62; Dec.6'52, 
pl23) in offering suggestions to meet 
an admittedly grave situation, and then 
admitting that it had no magic cure 

NMC, which was sct up by the 
lord Foundation in 1951 at Colum 
bia University’s Graduate School of 
Business, listed five goals for man- 
ootier: 

¢ More reliable information on hu- 
man resources. 

e Stronger educational institutions. 

e An assured flow of students to 
the colleges. 

e Greater opportunities for good 
students. 

e Better use of existing scientific 
and engineering manpower 

The council also urged the President 
to sect up a commission representing 
government, industry, and the colleges 
to study the impact of growing federal 
research programs on university person- 
nel. It recommended a more flexible 
reserve officers training program so that 
top-quality students could do graduate 
work, and suggested that the President 
review policies on the recalling of re- 
serve officers to active duty 
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SINCE STALIN DIED —These Developments in the Cold War 


DATES 


COMMUNIST MOVES 


Stalin dies 

Malenkov starts peace offensive 

Peking asks for Korean truce talks 
. Moscow backs Peking offer 


WESTERN MOVES 


. United Nations agree to 


truce talks 


.... Eisenhower sets forth peace 


.... Reds open attack on Laos 
Russians launch trade offensive 


14. pen aeeceeess...Peking balks at UN truce terms 


program 


West invites Moscow to dis- 

cuss Austrian peace treaty 

. Churchill asks for Big Three 
talks 


ls Peace—or a Truce—in Sight? 


For two months now the West has 
been trying to get the measure of the 
peace offensive that Moscow launched 
right after Stalin’s death. The big ques 
tion still is this: Do the new Soviet 
rulers really want an casing of inter- 
national tension, perhaps even an end 
to the cold war? Or is the peace offen- 
sive just another tactical mancuver? 

This week it is still true that no one 
in the West can answer that question 
with any certainty. That is true even 
in Western Europe although European 
hope for a cold war armistice is higher 
now than it has ever been, largely be 
cause of Sir Winston Churchill's confi 
dence that some good would come out 
of top-level talks with the Russians. In 
the U.S. there is, if anvthing, more 
skepticism than a month ago, partly be- 
cause of the standstill in the Korean 
truce talks. 
¢ Some Light—Still, the developments 
of the past two months do put a clearer 
perspective on the infinitely complex 
problems that would be involved in 
negotiating a cold war armistice. Also 
they throw some hght on the probable 
course of events—assuming that the 
Sovict peace offensive is not a sham. 
As things stand this week the situation 
can be summed up in four propositions 

e A truce in Korea is an essential 
down payment from the Communist 
side, just as it was two months ago. 
Without a truce, tension would rise, 
perhaps dangerously. A bigger war in 
Asia would become almost inevitable. 
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e If there is a Korean truce, and 
especially if it is accompanied by prom- 
ising talks on an Austrian peace treaty, 
a Big Four meeting is almost certain 
by the end of the year. Churchill's bid 
for talks with the Russians has put this 
question in the forefront of European 
thinking. Probably such a mecting 
wouldn't settle anv big outstanding is- 
sucs. But it might mark the turn from 
the cold war to a cold peace. 

¢ Whether or not there is a Big 
our mecting, it is going to be just 
about impossible to scttle anything be- 
yond Korea and Austria. Except perhaps 
in these two spots, there is no sign vet 
that the Communists intend to give 
cnough ground to make agreement pos- 
sible. That goes for Europe and even 
more for Asia. 

e As East and West come to grips 
with problems like Korea and Austria, 
you may sce less polarization of policy 
making in the hands of Washington 
and Moscow. Hitherto almost all na- 
tions have had to be sharply anti-Com- 
munist or Communist; there has been 
no middle ground of opinion between 
the U.S. and Russia. Now a whole spec- 
trum of political thought seems possi- 
ble. Already there’s something like a 
four-way debate on Korea—with Wash- 
ington and London differing in public, 
Moscow and Peking in private. There 
are real differences between Eisenhower 
and Churchill on the value of holding 
Big Four talks any time soon. 

Hardly anvone in the West doubts 


that the Communists want a truce in 
Korea. For Moscow, the Korean wat 
has been a costly and largely profitless 
adventure. For Peking, it was useful for 
a while in consolidating Communist 
power in mainland China, but for some 
time now Peking has been feeling the 
cconomic squeeze. 
¢ How Much Crow?—True, it’s still a 
question whether the Communists, es- 
pecially the Chinese Reds, want a truce 
enough to back down a lot further on 
the prisoner issue. So far Peking hasn't 
given up trying for a deal with the 
United Nations that would, in effect, 
mean that Communist POWs would be 
forced in the end to go hom 

his weck the U.S. seemed to be 
shifting its position toward the Indian 
resolution that got U.N. approval last 
December. ‘This resolution 1 long 
wav to save face for the Chines« 
munists but still gives POW 
for freedom if they want it 
this U.S. shift is closing th 
had opened between the U.S 
other U.N. nations with troops in 
Korea. 

If the Western allies in K i achieve 
a united front again and ntain it, 
the odds favor a backdown bv the 
Chinese Reds sooner or later. Other 
wise, Peking would face the prospects 
of a bigger war in Korea that might 
extend to Manchuria and perhaps to 
China itself. It’s hard to sce Peking, 
much less Moscow, relishing this pros 
pect. It’s still possible, of course, that 
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the Reds will gamble that the new Ad- 
ministration’s economy drive would 
force a disengagement policy in Korea. 
¢ Big Four—A truce in Korea, if it 
comes, would immediately change the 
international atmosphere—probably so 
much that Big Four talks then would 
be in the cards. 

True, Eisenhower has that 
the U.S. expects Communist “deeds” 
in more places than just Korea before he 
will be ready for talks with the Rus- 
sians. Right now the U.S. is officially 
taking the position that minimum con- 
ditions for Big Four talks include both 
a Korean truce and an Austrian peace 
treatv. Few U.S. officials expect Mos- 
cow to come through with an Austrian 
settlement in a hurry, if at all. ‘There is 
even some doubt in Washington as to 
whether the Russians will attend the 
Austrian talks that the United States, 
Britain, and France have called for 
Mav 27. 

On the other hand, it’s pretty clear 
that London expects the Russians to be 
on hand and to show a more concilia- 
tory attitude on Austria than they have 
in the past. That, plus a truce in 
Korea, would be the signal for Church- 
ill really to push his idea of getting 
the U.S., Britain, and France together 
with Russia in a_ top-level powwow. 
Churchill would get overwhelming sup- 
port in Western Europe. 

Kisenhower then would have to de 
cide whether to O.K. the plan or risk a 
serious split with our Western Euro 
pean allies. The chances are that he 
would go along, though with serious 
reservations. 

e Relaxation—Of course, such a inect- 
ing would have some advantages even 
if it produced only pious platitudes 


insisted 


about how much each side desired 
peace. That in itself would be a fur- 
ther step in easing international ten- 
sion, at least temporarily. It might also 
have its bad features from the U.S. 
angle. If the European Defense Com- 
munity had not been ratified bv this 
time, Big Four talks that were at all 
amicable would almost certainly kill it 
(page 144). 

In anv case, it’s hard to see such a 
conference producing any agreements on 
the big European issues—German unity 
and Soviet occupation of Eastern Eu- 
rope. The fact is that the new Soviet 
rulers don’t seem in any mood for a 
big retreat. It’s barely possible that they 
want some real accommodation with 
the West, sav for a decade, while they 
turn inward to tackle some of their 
basic economic problems. Even so, such 
an accommodation wouldn’t include 
any withdrawal from the East European 
satellites. At the most, it might involve 
a German settlement that would leave 
a united Germany largely independent 
as between East and West. 
¢ Southeast Asia—As for a post-Korea 
Asian settlement, that looks even more 
remote. For one thing, there is no 
chance that Moscow’s idea of casing in- 
ternational tension would extend be- 
vond Korea to a hands-off policy in 
Southeast Asia. Indo-China probably 
looks to Peking like a sure catch sooner 
or later. The rest of Southeast Asia 
must also look wide-open to Com- 
munist penctration. 

Add it all up and you can see the 
possibility of Big Four talks this vear 
and considerable casing of international 
tension. But the chances of getting be- 
yond East-West exchanges of stainless 
stecl syniles still look slim. 


TV Crashes a Capital Cocktail Party 


NBC-TV viewers got their first look at a 
Washington cocktail party last week. The 
festivities, held by T'V’s Martha Rountree 
(second left, center group), drew a heavy 
sprinkling of legislators, diplomats and their 
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wives. Among the guests, in center group: 
Madame Wellington Koo (fourth left), wife 
of the Chinese ambassador, Eric Johnston 
(fourth from right), House Speaker Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr. (third right). 


Block at a Time 


Rebuilding, with 
downtown block a unit, is 
Waco's answer to recovering 
from tornado. 


each 


The businessmen of Waco, Tex., 
flattened by a tornado last week, ar 
climbing back off the floor already, 
strictly full of fight. ‘There’s no talk of 
just restoring the commercial heart of 
the old central ‘Texas city. What civic 
leaders are after is an ultramodern, 
integrated business center 

e Free Plans—he core of the project 
is the newly formed Waco Voluntary 
Rebuilding Committee, composed of 
businessmen, bankers, architects, 
others. To get the ball rolling, the ar 
chitects have offered their services for 
free, 

The idea is to take 
of the hardest-hit 
and rebuild cach as a unit 
terial advantages are seen in the plan 

¢ Individual property owners and 
merchants would save on construction 
and other costs, get more for their 
moncy in parking and lighting 

e With the work bemg done as a 
unit, the individual find it 
easicr to gct loans to finance the work 

These hopeful plans are being pressed 
even before Waco has finished 
up the tornado damage, which is cur 
rently sct at 113 killed, over 500 in 
jured, and property destruction around 
$50-million. More than 2,000) stra 
tures were damaged; Army 
figure that a quarter of all downtown 
buildings are unsafe 

Relicf funds have come 
sources. Waco shares 
tederal relicf funds and $500,000 set 
aside by the Red Cross. Neighboring 
cities, companies in Waco, and individ 
uals are all contributing 
¢ Tax Loss—Special 
been created for the city government in 
the school district. Damage to muni 
cipal property is set at $600,000, to 
schools at $300,000. The 
age cut another way: By destroving pri 
vate property it wiped an estimated 
$636,000 off the citv’s annual tax take 
and another $600,000 from 
trict revenucs. 

Some of the damag« 
pair. Several city fire station 
city hall were hit; nothing but a con 
crete slab remains of the city market 
Fight schools were hit, two of them 
were temporarily put out of service 
City manager Jack Jeffrey views the sit 
uation sadlv. “A few days before th 
tornado,” he mourns, “we were cutting 
the city budget. Today .. . who 
knows?” 
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HELICOPTER VIEW shows part of the oil exposition’s 28 acres and $100-million worth of 


The Oil Industry Shows 
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DRILLING CREW operated a derrick for BIG PUMP got plenty of attention from oilmen as well as casual visitors. U.S. Steel sold 
visitors at the oil industry's big show. a $45,000 pump to a Houston oilman on the first day of the exposition. 
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equipment hauled in by almost 1,500 exhibitors. 


Its Muscles in 


The oil industry has a reputation for 


doing things on a big scale. Its 13th 
International Petroleum Exposition, 
held this week in Tulsa, Okla., didn’t 
damage that reputation one bit 

On hand for the show wer 
1,484 exhibitors, and on display 
roughly $100-million worth of oi! indus 
try equipment ranging from tiny valves 
to $500,000 drilling rigs. At midweck, 
exposition officials were talking of a 
total attendance of 400,000 to 500,000 
people. 

A good many of the visitors were 
from outside the U.S. Some 50 foreign 
countries had sizable delegations at the 
show—some of them invited personally 
by Oklahoma’s governor, Johnston Mur 
rav. 
¢ Competition—But the show owed its 
success to more than the efforts of Gov 
Murray, or to the other promotional ac 
tivities that went on before it opened. 
Probably its strongest booster was the 
fact that competition in the oil indus 
try is getting sharper. 

Oilmen are looking for ways to drill 
better wells, bring in more oil, get the 
oil to refineries and markets more cfh 
cientlv—in short, to cut costs and in 
crease output. To do that, they need 
new and improved tvpes of equipment 


some 
Was 
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VISITORS came from all over the world. 


Tulsa 


The exhibitors at Tulsa knew that 
when they were first invited to take 
part in the show. They accepted the 
invitation eagerly. By the first of the 
vear, almost all the space on the 24-acre 
exposition grounds was sold out. And 
cxhibitors who did get space made the 
most of it. 

More than 30 companies haul in 
around $100,000 worth of equipment 
apicce to show off. Six companies are 
estimated to have tied up $1-million 
each in the show. 
¢ Split Personality—The resulting 10- 
day exposition had all the extravagant 
razzle-dazzle of a world’s fair coupled 
with the dead seriousness of a museum 
of science and industry. ‘Tving the two 
personalities together was the single 
subject: oil. Even the street names 
harped on it: Williston Wav, Diesel 
Drive, Permian Basin Plaza 

Ihe exhibits stuck to the subject, too 

but that gave them a wide range of 
choice 

¢ U.S. Steel Corp. had a_ two- 
story, U-shaped building, within. the 
arms of which was a 133-ft. derrick. 

¢ Unit Rig & Equipment Co. had 
a 65-ft. golden statue of an oilman made 
of papier mache (picture). 

¢ Amcrican Steel Dredge Co. had 


worker grinned 


GOLD STATUE. of oil 


out over the fair from a height of 65 ft 


+ 





2 15-ton bushwacker designed for mow- 
ing down trees. 

¢ National Supply Co. had what 
it called a “Rotorama”~—a doughnut- 
shaped observation enclosure with a 
drilling rig running down through the 
center of it. Visitors could walk around 
the Rotorama and see the rig at close 
range. 

There were also displays of electronic 

cquipment, superhard metals, plastic 
pipe, plastic storage tanks. ‘There were 
scale models of oilfield and refinery 
equipment, valued as high as $10,000. 
‘There was even an airplane for carrying 
executives around—displayed at the ex- 
position for the first time as a produc- 
tion tool. 
«Mutual Benefit—Almost evervbody 
concerned with the exhibition went 
home happy. The visitors had much to 
see during the daytime, and at night 
they were feted at company dinners 
and parties. The ‘Tulsa Philharmonic 
Orchestra added to the entertainment 
by showing up for several concerts. 

The city of Tulsa made out all right, 
too. Local businessmen figured the 
visitors were spending about $1-million 
a day for personal expenses. Some 
1,500 homes in the city were used to 
house visitors at $5 to $15 a night. 

Happiest of all, perhaps, were the 
exhibitors. One of them sold a $450.,- 
000 rig during the first day of the 
show. U.S. Steel sold a $45,000 pump. 
Most other companies expected to sell 
everything they had brought to Tulsa— 
$100-million worth altogether—before 
the show was over. And the best, they 
figure, is yet to come. In six months, 
one estimate says, the Tulsa exhibitors 
will have sold $1-billion worth of equip- 
ment as a result of the exposition. 
¢ Speculation—The exhibitors weren't 
the only participants at Tulsa whose 
future was brightened. Visiting oil- 
men themselves heard some cheerful 
remarks by Charlton H. Lyons, pres- 
ident of the Independent Petroleum 
Assn. of America. 

In an opening day address, Lyons 
pointed out that U.S. oilmen still 
have plenty of rich oil land to tap. 
Only 1% of the U.S., Lyons. said, 
has yet been explored and developed 
for oil. He estimated that there are 
still a billion acres of favorable oil ter- 
ritory still untouched. 

However, Lyons’ association was 
anxious that nobody at the exposition 
should think the oil business is a 
quick way to fortune. To spike any 
such notion, IPAA came to Tulsa with 
a small—but meaningful—exhibit. 

Nucleus of the exhibit was a roulette 
wheel. It demonstrated that, in drilling 
for oil, you have about one chance in 
nine of hitting the money. That might 
not scem like too long a chance to 
take for so rich a possible reward—ex- 
cept that it costs $90,000 a spin. 
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AEC: Tough Nut for Savings 


Washington economizers whet their knives. 


But 


Defense cuts don't seem to go deep, and Portsmouth plant 
will probably survive. 


Washington's economizers are lining 
up their sights on the cnormous budget 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. So 
far, they haven’t drawn a bead on any- 
thing worth hitting, in terms of either 
dollars or atomic projects. 

The Administration has taken only 
one real step toward cost cutting. De- 
fense Secretary Charles Wilson decided 
to slow down work on the Air Force’s 
atomic-powered airplane and on_ the 
Navy’s atomic-fueled aircraft carrier. 
Details of the cutbacks haven’t been 
released, but Defense officials predict 
savings up to $500-million over the next 
five or six vears. Even that amount is 
just penny pinching compared with the 
nearly $2-billion that AEC plans to 
spend in a single year, beginning in 
July. And the AEC figure does not in- 
clude the other millions that Defense 
will spend on atomic weapon develop- 
ment, 
¢ Congress—More important to atomic 
development is the growing demand 
im Congress for drastic cuts in AC's 
spending. ‘The commission’s annual 
allowance is up to $2-billion because 
of expansion a its capacity for making 
fissionable materials. ‘That expansion 
includes a $1.2-billion plant at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, on which work has 
started; the new Savannah River plu- 
tonium plant, already well along in con- 
struction; and additions to other AEC 
plants. 

Most of the money for the actual 
construction of these plants has already 
been appropriated. And Indian-giving 
congressmen usually have a rough time 
when they trv to retrieve money that 
they have already approved. Despite 
that, Chairman John ‘Taber and mem- 
bers of his House Appropriations Com- 
mittee want to see if the expansion pro- 
gram can be pared down. 
¢ Intangible—As for the savings already 
claimed by the Defense Dept., some ex- 
perts now say they are difficult to prove. 
By this week, Defense hadn’t canceled 
anv contracts for either of the projects 
that it claims to have curtailed. West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. has one con- 
tract for the design of a carrier engine. 
Contracts for the atomic-powered air- 
craft are held by General Electric Co., 
Bocing Airplane Co., Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., and the Pratt & 
Whitney Division of United Aircraft 
Corp. All these contracts could be 
revised, or even canceled. What is more 
likely to happen is that the delivery 
dates will be postponed—a word that 


means stretchout to the bureaucrats. 

A stretchout would be the realistic 
tack. The designing of the carricr itself 
has only just started. And it will take 
three or four years to build the atomic 
cngines for it. Aviation men find the 
schedule and engineering of the air- 
plane even more vague. Both projects 
have been hamstrung by recurring tech- 
nical problems, ones that haven’t 
cropped up in the engineering of the 
atomic-powered submarines 
¢ Ohio Plant—About the only project 
on which major savings could be made 
is the Portsmouth plant, which will ex- 
tract uranium-235, the explosive por- 
tion of natural uranium. ‘The dollar 
losses in terminating the other plant 
projects would, in the long run, ex- 
ceed the paper savings. 

Taber and his committee have hinted 
at halting the Portsmouth job. This 
set off a chain of events around the 
capital that went this way 

e The White House—advised by 
the Defense Dept. and presidential ad- 
viser Lewis L. Strauss—replied with a 
flat “no.” 

eA rumor from Wilson’s office 
said that military requirements for 
bomb materials might, after all, be 
cut so that the Portsmouth plant could 
be dronped. 

e Sen. John Bricker and members 
of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy demanded an inves- 
tigation of the cutback. 

e Secretary Wilson issued a 
ried denial of the suggestion 
Portsmouth would be squelched. 

e Finally, to nail things down 
tight, the AEC announced that work 
at the plant is continuing 

Still, Taber and his crew are sharpen- 
ing their knives and looking at AFC's 
requests for operating funds Chev 
might conceivably cut the supplemental 
and contingent funds needed for Ports- 
mouth to a point where the harassed 
AEC would throw in its cards and 
drop the whole project 

Actually, though, the worst that is 
likely to happen to AEC’s budget is 
some conference room squabbles. Nei- 
ther the White House nor the Senate 
is likely to go along with cuts in ex- 
pansion. Also, the companies that are 
talking about _ private power 
plants would probably protest. With- 
out Portsmouth, AEC couldn’t tap 
fissionable materials from its military 
stockpile and pass them along to indus- 
try for private use. 


hur- 
that 


atom 
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Meeting Emergency Demands 
for Steel 


Here are records of six « nergencies faced—and met— 


by Ryerson Steel Service: 


Shutdown Averted 


4:30 p.m.—1000 Ibs. bar stock urgently 
needed to avert shutdown of night oper- 
ations. Order processed by office at 4:35; 
goes to warehouse at 4:41. Steel leaves 
Ryerson plant at 5:30; arrives at cus- 
tomer’s plant (7 miles away) at 6:05 p.m. 


Shipped in 112 hours 


10:15 a.m.—two plates needed immedi- 
ately. With customer still on phone, 
Service Department alerted. Steel 
sheared to size and on its way by 11:45 
a.m. same morning. 


Night Shift Comes Through 


3:00 p.m.—order phoned in for 20,000 Ibs. 
of sheet steel. Needed (90 miles away) 
at 8:00 a.m. next day. Working through 
the night, Ryerson warehouse crew cuts 
the steel—loads it on truck that leaves 
at 6:00 in the morning. Shipment ar- 
rives at customer’s plant on time. 


Breakdown Saturday—Production Monday 


Saturday—11:45 a.m. Emergency call. 
8” alloy steel round needed to repair 
breakdown of main shaft. Cut during 
lunch hour, the 1700-lb. bar is immedi- 
ately trucked to airport; loaded on cargo 
plane. Customer meets plane on arrival 
in distant city. Repairs are completed 
Sunday; full production resumed on 
Monday. 


Delivery 600 Miles Away—7 Hours 


3:00 p.m.—200 Ibs. of flat bars, in cut 
lengths, needed in a hurry 600 miles 
away. Just 2% hours after receipt of 
order, plane takes off with steel from 
Ryerson. At 10:51 p.m. same day, cus- 
tomer has his steel. 


Still Hot When Delivered 


11:15a.m.— Manufacturer reports break- 
down; needs 2” x 72” x 10’ plate at once 
—must be flame cut. Plate delivered at 
2:15 p.m., still hot. 


Of course, out of thousands of orders, we can fill only relatively few at such 
breakneck speed. However, in emergencies, the world’s largest steel service organi- 
zation, with 15 interconnected plants, is your best source for steel. And, despite some 
shortages, you can also count on Ryerson for most every day-to-day steel requirement. 
So when you need steel—carbon, alloy, stainless—call your nearby Ryerson plant. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: CARBON, ALLOY & STAINLESS STEELS—BARS, STRUCTURALS, PLATES, 
SHEETS, TUBING, MACHINERY & TOOLS, ETC. 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK e BOSTON e PHILADELPHIA e CINCINNATI @ CLEVELAND e DETROIT 
PITTSBURGH @ BUFFALO e CHICAGO e MILWAUKEE e ST. LOUIS e LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO @ SPOKANE e SEATTLE 





COULD YOU USE A 


‘One Machine-Machine Shop’ 


IN YOUR PLANT? 


Stacks of parts waiting to be machined are the 
kind of bottleneck that gives executives headaches 
whether they are primarily concerned with meeting 
production schedules or charged with seeing to it 
that manufacturing operations are performed at 
a profit. 


One of the major divisions of New Britain Machine 
is Lucas of Cleveland whose entire production for 
52 years has been devoted to one type of machine 
the Precision Horizontal Boring, Drilling and 
Milling Machine. As a result the name Lucas has 
become the byword in this specialized field. 


A Lucas will perform many operations in sequence 
on one piece or a thousand, from small castings to 
a 30-ton weldment. Operations include boring, drill- 
ing. milling, facing, turning and profiling. Because 
it is a sturdy precision machine, it will not only 
rough but it will also finish work to the close 
tolernaces required in the manufacture of jigs and 
fixtures. It is quickly set up for short runs and in- 
corporates electric power positioning to automati- 
cally repeat multiple operations. 


Perhaps this “capsule description” will indicate to 
you why a Lucas is one of the most used and most 
profitable machine in any shop, whether it is taking 
over bottleneck operations from other production 
machines, taking its place in the regular production 
line, or quickly doing critical maintenance opera- 
tions that would otherwise have to be sent out. 
If you think that perhaps this one-man machine 
shop could be profitable in your plant, we'll be 
glad to mail you a more detailed and illustrated 
description, 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 


LUCAS MACHINE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


Machines For Making Progress .. . 


AUTOMATIC BAR AND CHUCKING MACHINES 
PRECISION BORING MACHINES 


LUCAS HORIZONTAL BORING, DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINES 


NEW BRITAIN +GF+ COPYING LATHES 











BUSINESS BRIEFS 





The fourth generation of Gimbcls takes 
over New York’s 111-year-old_ store, 
Gimbe] Bros., Inc. New president Bruce 
A. Gimbel, 39, now vice-president of 
Saks Fifth Avenue, a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, succeeds his father, Bernard F. 
Gimbel, who becomes chairman. 
» 


Wurdack Chemical Co. lost a $1-mil- 
lion patent infringement suit against 
Ranctite Mfg. Co. and Dow Corning 
Corp. A St. Louis federal court dis- 
missed charges that the two companies 
were using a Wurdack patented process 
for making a water repellent (BW —Jul. 
5°52,p31). The grounds: Wurdack had 
offered its crystal product for more than 
a year before it applied for a patent. 
s 
Two-way protection: The Detroit Free 
Press has the solution for a reader who 
balks at answering a box-number job 
ad because he does not want certain 
companies, mostly his own, to know 
he’s interested. All he does is address 
his reply to the classified manager and 
enclose a list of taboo compan If the 
advertiser is one of them, the newspaper 
destroys his letter. 
s 
Two Chicago teenagers won top honors 
for the best annual report submitted by 
Junior Achievement companies to New 
York Stock Exchange head, Keith Funs- 
ton. Their company, ‘Tasty Treats Co., 
made and sold 2,568 jars of a branded 
salad dressing, ended the year with a net 
profit of $88.55. It paid a 20% dividend 
on its capital stock of $135—276 shares 
at 50¢. 
s 
Merger of Federal Electric Product: (2. 
Newark, N. J., and Pacific ] tric Mfg. 
Corp., San Francisco, mean nation- 
wide producing combination that can 
service all potential outlets for all tvpes 
of clectrical apparatus, sa l’ederal’s 
president, ‘IT’. M. Cole. For $4.5-million, 
Federal acquired about 98% of Pacific’s 
common stock. 
s 
Hawaiian corporations, for uniformity’s 
sake, must go on using Ltd. to show 
their corporate status. A bill to let them 
use Inc. or Corp. passed the ‘Territorial 
House of Representatives but was killed 
by the Senate. 
e 


Goodrich Chemical Co. will build an 


$8.5-million plant at Calvert City to 
supply its own acrylonitrile (VCN), 
used in making rubber, soil conditioners 
and synthetic fibers. Up to now, Good- 
rich has been buying big quantities of 
VCN from American Cyanamid for its 
Hycar oil-resistant rubber. 
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Could you say this, if fire or some other disaster 


destroyed your business tonight? 


Sure, adequate fire insurance would pay for 
damaged property, but rebuilding a flame-gutted fac- 
tory, store or office takes time. With earnings gone, 
how would you pay salaries and fixed obligations? 
What about the many extra expenses of getting back 


into operation? 


North America’s Business Interruption insurance 


bridges this difficult period.* It pays you what you 
would have earned had no fire or other insured disaster 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® 


occurred... you’re paid for the length of time re- 
quired to replace damaged property. And that’s not 
all. Those expenses which must continue while your 
business is suspended are paid. Rent, taxes, interest 


on indebtedness—you can meet these payments on time. 


Your North America Agent will be happy to de- 
scribe in detail a Business Interruption policy adapted 
to your needs. Give him a call today. There’s no obli- 
gation; and his advice may one day help you tell the 


world that you’re still in business—despite a serious fire. 


sbstantial percentage of concerns su 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


PIONEERS IN PROTECTION—SERVING WITH 20,000 AGENTS IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 











your Order Form 
this way 


Let’s say your purchasing 
expense figures $10. per order. 
Maybe it’s less, maybe more.* 


Whatever your cost, it is the same 
whether the order covers $1 or $1000. worth of goods. 
If you think of your order blanks as actual currency, 
you'll see why it pays to “gang up” orders for supplies 
whenever possible. 


Your INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR can help you do this. 
In one complete stock, he carries some 75% of the 
products you buy. A single order to him, and a single 
check after delivery can cover a wide variety of prod- 
ucts. You can avoid the multiple expense of sending 
the many individual orders needed to buy direct from 
manufacturers, 


As a further advantage, when you buy through the 
Distributor, you reduce all your stock carrying costs 
... including storage space, heat, light, cleaning, insur- 
ance, and labor. You lower your interest on inventory, 
also, and avoid losses due to deterioration and design 
changes. 


DISTRIBUTORS’ SERVICE 


IS ESSENTIAL 


Your Distributor offers other services that make your 
job easier... reliable pcoduct information, and emer- 
gency deliveries on the double-quick. Find out how 
much he can help you. You'll see then why so many 
of industry’s shrewdest buyers are steadily increas- 
ing their purchases through Industrial Supply Dis- 
tributors. 


For your valve needs, you can be sure of resourceful, 
experienced cooperation from your Jenkins Distribu- 
tor. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 


*Cost of individual purchase estimated by average size 


industrial concern: $7.50. Why not figure your cost? 


ENKINS 


LOOK FOR THE GIAMOND Mank 


ALVES=@ 
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TO INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
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Eisenhower and Congress are out of step. You might as well face it 
now and begin to figure what the result may be next year when the Congres- 
sional elections roll around again. Businessmen have a big stake in how 
it goes. 

a 


The heart of the issue is spending and taxes. Eisenhower promised 
cuts in both directions. A balanced budget was a key theme in his winning 
campaign last fall. 

But a balanced budget isn’t in sight. True, government expenses are 


being trimmed. But the cuts are much too small to wipe out the deficit for 
fiscal 1954. 


The other side of the coin was lower taxes. Eisenhower held out the 
hope of reductions as he campaigned against big government. 


= 
Now Eisenhower says it can’t happen this year. The situation outlined 
by the President this week (page 27) shows expenditures above receipts— 


continued deficits. So Eisenhower favors no tax relief for anyone before 
Jan. 1, 1954. 


Congress is in an uproar. Republican members face a Hobson's choice. 
If they support the spending proposed by the President, they vote for more 
deficits. If they trim and cut, they are hurting their new and popular leader. 
On taxes, it’s the same story. If they cut, they will be ignoring the White 
House’s leadership. If they don’t, they disappoint the voters, and—they think 


—risk their seats in next year’s elections. 
* 


Eisenhower would keep the excess-profits tax until Jan. 1, six months 
beyond the scheduled June 30 expiration. 


And he would keep the higher tax rate on normal business profits. 
(The present law says the normal corporate rate will drop from 52% to 47% 
next Apr. 1.) 


He would also keep the excise-tax boosts that followed Korea. 
+ 
For individuals, tax cuts would be delayed until Jan. 1, 1954. 


The President is for a cut of about 10% then, as the current law pro- 
vides. 

He would postpone the scheduled payroll tax rise on wages and salaries 
slated for Jan. 1—%% for social security. 


It adds up to more money out of business if the Eisenhower program is 
adopted. 


The concessions are to individuals—the voters. Eisenhower would give 
them their cuts on schedule, plus the delay in the payroll tax rise. 
Congress may rebel and rebuff the President. 
™ 
Strike threats disturb Washington, which, under Eisenhower, wants to 
stay out of union-management disputes. 


Steel tops the list of worries. A couple of months ago, the idea was that 
the steel workers would demand only a moderate raise and that management 
would go along, without a strike. Now minds are changing. The union wants 
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16¢ to 124%¢ per hour, plus 342¢ for wider job differentials. That’s what the 
union got the last two times out, not counting fringes. A compromise, without 
a strike, may still be in the cards. The union would rather have its fight next 
year, when the whole contract comes up. 


Then there’s Reuther’s sniping at the auto makers about too much 
production in the first half, with the prospect of layoffs in the fall. There’s 
some thought here that the auto manufacturers are taking out insurance 
against a steel strike—building up stock in case they have to shut down 
later for lack of metal. 

« 

Amendment of Taft-Hartley still is uncertain. Secretary of Labor 
Durkin and Secretary of Commerce Weeks are split on what changes should 
be made. As a result, the White House has not yet given Congress any 
recommendations. The way things are shaping up in the House and Senate, 
the unions prefer no change at all to what they might get if Congress acted. 


Odds are against any legislation this summer, with a new effort in 
prospect when Congress comes back. 
ae 


Congress is finding economy in air strength hard to swallow. The GOP 
line when the Democrats were in power was that savings could be made in 
defense by cutting back the Army and Navy and building up the Air Force. 
Now Eisenhower’s biggest defense cuts are in aircraft. 


For the Air Force and Navy they add up to about 2,000 planes. And at 


the same time, Ridgway, head of NATO forces in Europe and soon to be 
the Army’s chief of staff, labels the big weakness of the Western nations as 
too few planes. You may see Congress vote more for air power at the expense 
of the other services. 


The U.S. is over a barrel in the truce talks. And as a result, it may be 
forced into new and unpalatable concessions. Here’s the situation: 


Our European allies are cold on the Korean war. They want peace. And 
to get it, they are willing to compromise on the prisoner issue and agree to a 
permanent partition of Korea (this may be inevitable). 


So the U.S. is being needled to settle, even if the price is high. The 
threat is that if the U.S. fails in the current talks, it may face the prospect 
of going it alone if the war is to be fought to an end. 


That puts the Reds in a strong position—they hope for an advantage 
no matter what comes out of the current negotiations. If there is a truce, 
the Reds may well get terms that would be upsetting to Southeast Asians 
who are allied with the West. And if the war is allowed to go on and on, 
Russia’s chance of driving a wedge between the U.S. and Western Europe 
will be improved. Washington officials are upset over the prospect. 


U. S. officials are bitter in private criticism of the British. The feeling is 
that Attlee and even Churchill have created a situation that makes the peace 
talks extremely difficult. 

a 

Foreign aid repercussions are probable. Eisenhower cut Truman’s 
budget figure of $7.6-billion to $5.8-billion. And in view of the insults 
handed out last week by members of the British Parliament and the U.S. 
Congress, sentiment to cut even deeper is high in both the House and 
Senate. Efforts by the White House to hold Congress in line are in danger. 
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The miracle production team of oxy- 
acetylene flame cutting and electric arc 
welding always wins the quick interest 
and respect of cost-minded executives. 
But in these days when the availability 
as well as the cost of manpower and ma- 
terials is a matter of concern, this team is 
an outstanding champion. Manufactur- 
ers in almost every field are turning daily 
to this most modern production tech- 
nique, 

You too will find welding has almost 
limitless applications. The metals joined 
may be mild steel, stainless steel, steel 
alloys, cast iron, bronze, or aluminum. 


The raw stock may range from heavy 


armor plate to light gauge aluminum 
sheet. The elements welded may be accu- 
rately flame-cut shapes of any size... or 
stampings, castings, or forgings. 

Most manufacturers have also learned 
that they can rely on NCG for quick, able 
counsel on their flame-cutting and arc 


welding needs. NCG recommendations 


® 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


are backed by more than 30 years of 
practical experience. NCG Products 
such as NCG Flame-Cutting Machine 

NCG Torchweld and Rego Oxy-Acety 
lene Cutting and Welding Apparatus, 
NCG Sureweld Electric Arc Welders 
and NCG Sureweld Electrodes prove the 
value of this experience by their per 
formance. And NCG’s 73 manufactur 
ing plants and hundreds of NCG Author 
ized Dealers provide the vast network of 
service and supply to meet your needs 
fully and promptly ... wherever you are 
NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Executive Offices 
840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


© 1962, Netionai Cylinder Gas Ce 





Every tiny bit of JESSOP steel 
is bigger than its job 


There's a very simple reason for Jessoy 
tation as a specialty steel maker. Je 
controls its formulae and processes \ 
care, it traditionally strives to prod 

of each type than the end-use nec 
for example, the high-speed tool bit 
They cut harder materials faster and 
their basic analysis indicate 5, th 1S } I 
life and greater durability on nort 
this tradition for extra quality is 

for more business on the part of the 
ducing and selling team. Every sing! 
wants more satisfied customers. He ¥ 
be so enthusiastic they will forget 
else in the world making special stec 


tomers already have 


HIGH SPEED STEELS +* HIGH SPEED BITS ~- PRECISION 
GROUND FLAT STOCK ~ HIGH SPEED AND ALLOY SAW 
STEELS + HOT WORK DIE STEELS - COLD WORK DIE 
STEELS * CARBON AND ALLOY STEELS - GROUND AND 
TEMPERED PRODUCTS ~ STAINLESS AND HEAT 
RESISTING STEELS + STAINLESS-CLAD STEELS - 
CAST-TO-SHAPE STEELS - COMPOSITE TOOL 

STEELS - ARMOR PLATE 


STEEL COMPANY ° WASHINGTON, PA. 
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Who's Going to Foot the Bill? 


This is the slack season in the broad- 
casting industry. Traditionally, things 
are always pretty quict on the air in the 
summer. But fall is coming, and with 
it a problem that advertisers can’t 
duck: What should they do about tele- 
vision? 

The problem has grown more urgent 
than ever before. In the months since 
the lederal Communications Commis- 
sion lifted the freeze on new TV sta- 
tions (BW —Jul.19°52,p29), the number 
of stations has jumped to better than 
160. Thev now cover some 110 mar- 
kets and four-fifths of the U.S. popula- 
tion. 

It has reached the point where an ad- 
vertiser can no longer put off a decision 
on how to approach this spreading of 
television’s domain. His distributors 


keep at him to beam his show into 
With each new area that 


their areas. 
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opens up he runs the risk that his com- 
petitors will get the market away from 
him. He also runs the risk of losing 
the preferred blocks of time in preferred 
markets. 

¢ Problem—Yet he is plagued more 
than ever by a problem nearly as old 
as TV itself—costs. And things keep 
getting worse. Look where time costs 
are already (charts, above). Add in ris- 
ing production and talent costs. ‘Then 
wonder, with advertisers, what it will 
cost when there are 300 stations on the 
air by yearend, as there may be. 

No wonder he takes a cautious atti- 
tude. He sees those new stations ar- 
riving, but he doesn’t quite know what 
to do about them. Many an advertiser 
has gone into a huddle with his adver- 
tising agency to try to reassess his 
whole advertising schedule in the light 
of new conditions. 









eRe 


¢ Whole Hog—There are some notabl 
exceptions, of course, among the big 
ger, wealthicr advertisers. General 
Foods Corp., for instance, is evidently 
out to pick up about as many new sta 
tions as it can. Currently, the food 
company has lined up no less than 95 
stations for its Red Buttons program, 
which airs Monday nights over the Co 
lumbia Broadcasting System, just after 
I Love Lucy. General Foods has even 
added such new TV markets as Wichita 
Falls, Tex. (3,300 sets), and Little Rock, 
Ark. (3,000). Network time 
alone for the half-hour show come to 
about $35,000. 

But the fact remains that despite 
Gencral l’oods, and despite Westing 
house and Admiral—which are anxious 
to scll television scts to those 
TV markets—not many advertisers aré 
snapping up the new stations. 
¢ Going Slowly—A network station- 
lations man has just finished a tour of 
the country with this observation: He 
figures the newer stations that have got 
under way in the past few months are 
being assigned by advertisers only about 
25% of the shows on the networks. 

There are, of course, good reasons 
why advertisers are going slowly. Many 
of those new stations are UHI’, and ad 
vertisers are always leery of an untried 
medium—particularly in this case, when 
have 


charge: 


virgin 


been 


not many UHIF converters 
sold. And even in the case of the new 
VHF’ stations, those audiences look 


pretty skimpy right now. But this situa 
tion in general is bound to improve by 
the fall, when sect saturation in som 
of the new markets will have reached 
say, 30% or 40%. 

These new stations are very unlikely, 
however, to suffer the long period of 
red ink that afflicted the first pioneering 
stations on the air several years ago 
Television is already a big industry. It 
had a total revenue last vear of $336.3 
million, as against $473.]-million for 
radio, according to FCC. Undoubtedh 
television, before long, will far surpa 
anything radio ever dreamed of 
¢ Footing the Bill—But how are the 
advertisers going to pay for this bill? 

The networks are also thinking about 
this problem. Roughly speaking, they 
have taken two major positions 

e National Broadcasting Co 
stresses glamor-at-a-price long — the 
lines of its extravaganza, Your Show of 
Shows—90 minutes of talent, name 
music. NBC’s idea is to spread the cost 
by selling chunks of cach show to ses 
eral sponsors, who are called co-sponsors, 

e The other chains vary somewhat 
in their approach, but all insist that th 
trend is away from the co ponsor idea 
and back to exclusive sponsorship, the 
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BEDFORD TROLLEYS have 


 All-welded steel box section and 
I-beam construction for maximum 
stability. 

Precision machined steel gears and 
pinions— supported on shafts be- 
tween bearings. 

All gears enclosed. Gear cases line 
bored for perfect shaft alignment, 
and fitted with inspection covers. 

Gears and shaft bearings running 
in sealed oil baths. 

Heavy duty anti-friction bearings 
throughout. 

Feature permitting any single shaft 
w be removed with gear or pinion 
in place without disturbing any 
other shafts. 

Large diameter drums and sheaves 
to take proper cable size without 
overlapping. 


Roller chain type flexible coup- 
lings on all drive shafts. 

Centralized lubrication system to 
simplify maintenance. 

Heavy duty mill type motors, 
selected for durability. 

i Electro-magnetic DC brakes to as- 
sure positive control. 

Special alloy heat treated steel in 
all gears and wheels. 

Inspection platforms with safety 
railings. 

Rail sweeps. 

Bedford Overhead Electric Cranes are 

available for all kinds of indoor and 

outdoor service, from 5 tons to 350 

tons, and up... Consult a Bedford 

Engineer . . . compare Bedford fea- 

tures before you choose . . . and make 

your next crane a Bedford. 


Write for catalog. 


mitt 


sTEet 


BEDFORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, INC. - BEDFORD, INDIANA 








pattern familiar to radio. CBS is push- 
ing its own packaged shows, such as My 
Friend Irma. American Broadcasting 
Co. plugs an economy package—the 15- 
minute show and cconomical produc- 
tion and talent. DuMont ‘Tclevision 
gets down to rock bottom with pack- 
ages that cost less than $2,000 for tal- 
ent. (It will also sell advertisers as few 
stations as they choose to buy 

¢ What’ll You Have?—hese are for 
the public record. But the fact is that 
the networks will sell you ‘IV almost 
any way you want it—whole, sliced, 
ground, chopped. ‘They are cager to 
save the advertiser moncy. 

After a survey of the netw BUSI- 
NESS WEEK has isolated no | than 
three identifiable ways of selling tele- 
vision other than the familiar exclusive 
sponsorship: 

Alternate sponsorship: One sponsor 
takes the show one day or week, an- 
other sponsor the next. An example is 
the TV Playhouse on NBC, ponsored 
on alternate wecks by Philco and Good- 
year. 

Co-sponsorship: ‘Two or more spon- 
sors share the same show on the same 
day. The Garry Moore show, a daytime 
CBS feature, is sponsored during its 
first quarter-hour by C. HI. Masland & 
Sons (carpets); during its second quar- 
ter-hour by Procter & Gamble. Other 
advertisers share the show on other days. 
That’s co-sponsorship in its simplest 
form. ‘There are all sorts of complex 
varieties, and all sorts of combinations 
with alternate sponsorship. 

Cooperative sponsorship: ‘The net- 
work turns part of the show over to 
local stations, which ring in local adver- 
tismg. On NBC’s Dave Garroway show, 
for example, the last five minutes of 
each half-hour go to local stations 
e The Test—But all thes onomy 
measures, together with such other 
means as using film instead of live 
shows to cut production costs, still 
won’t make 'T'V an inexpensive medium. 
Nothing ever will. It will merely be 
made a little more palatabl 

This is one of the reasons why the 
next few weeks and month prove 
highly significant for all of advertising. 

Advertisers are not onlv looking over 
their TV schedules. ‘They are re- 
evaluating their whole advertising pro- 
grams in light of the new demands TV 
is making on them. ‘This is the year 
when the big decision will be made, 
when the final impact of this t new 
medium on other media will begin to 
take shape. 

How deeply will advertisers decide to 
plunge into television? How much will 
this hurt other media? Who will get 
hurt most if there is a recession and ad- 
vertising money gets tight? These are 
questions that newspaper, radio, maga- 
zine, and other media people would 
like to have answered. 
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You go to a lot of trouble to write a 
good letter. Surely, you want it to look 
as good as it sounds. 

With an IBM Executive* Electric 
Typewriter, your letters will have 
distinguished appearance and express 
the personality of your company and 
yourself. 


For instance:' 
IBM Bold Face Type is a strong 


straightforward type, distinctly 
masculine in character. 





IBM Secretarial Type is warm 
and personal, yet has 
businesslike dignity. 





IBM Mid-Century Type, with its 
clear cut lines, is direct, modern, 
convincing. 





tT hese samples slightly reduced in size 


’e’ll be glad to show you the 9 other 
distinctive IBM type styles, and what 
an impressive difference the IBM Ex- 
ecutive can make in the appearance 
of your letters. 


Here’s why it’s different— 


The IBM Executive uses a unique 
system of letter spacing ... instead of 
every character taking exactly the 
same space on the writing line, as on 
standard typewriters, thin letters get 
narrower space, wide letters get the 
wider space needed. So, each word, 
each line, is more attractive and more 
legible, and the over-all appearance is 
outstanding. 
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Standard IBM Executive 
Typewriter spacing Typewriter spacing 





IBM, Dept. H-1 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
In Canada: Don Mills Road, Toronto 6, Ont, 


[_] I'd like to see the IBM Executive 
Electric Typewriter. 


Please send brochure. 


Name 





Company 
Address 
City. 
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Frawley, maker of Paper-Mate ball point pens: “Sales is all | know. I’m just a salesman.” 


“We spread the rumor we were broke—to discourage competition.” 


How to Put Life in a Slow Market 


Patrick l'rawley, Jr. (above), the man 
who plastered Paper-Mate ball point 
pens all over the U.S. map, makes no 
bones about it; He’s a man of “limited 
knowledge.”” Says Frawley, ‘‘Sales is all 
1 know; I’m just a salesman.” 

Today, at the ripe old age of 29, this 
limited knowledge seems to be quite 
adequate, Frawley reports he’s selling 
$2-million worth of his $1.69 Paper- 
Mate pens every month, is shooting for 
a goal of $30-million this vear 
¢ Blitz—It took the brash, unorthodox 
young man, who looks like a mixture 
of a grown-up Huck Finn and Peck’s 
Bad Bov, only a few short vears to blitz 
the ball point pen market 

It looks as though the blitz took. Be 
tween 1947 and 1951, manufacturers 
reporting to the Fountain Pen & Me- 
chanical Pencil Manufacturers Assn. 
indicated a modest gain in ball point 
pen from 30.4-million units to 
35.2-million. In 1952, the first vear in 
which the retractable Paper-Mate was 
fully active, unit shipments jumped 
10-million—to 45.5-million. Of this 
amount, Frawley chiims a hefty slice— 
some I1l-million pens, of which he 
figures he gave away 750,000. In dol- 
lars, Frawley says his company’s total 
came to about $12-million (including 
refills) last vear. 

Nobody knows quite how much of 
the total market this represents. Not 
all companies report to the association. 
The total may run 15% to 30% higher. 


sales 
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¢ Not an Academician—I'reckle-faced, 
quick-smiling, Frawley got into the ball 
point pen businesseby accident, stayed 
against his will, and survived by one of 
the fiercest selling campaigns of the 
decade. 

When he savs his knowledge is lim 
ited, he is in a sense speaking the literal 
truth. His father gave him a $4,000 
bonus not to go to college. lrawley, 
Sr., felt experience had the edge over 
classrooms any time. 

So Patrick started at 15 in his father’s 
export-import firm in Managua, Nica- 
ragua. By 16, he was rated a supersales 
man. At 18 he scored a minor coup by 
turning a deal for U.S. Rubber Co., 
amounting to $300,000. 

Then came a stint as navigator with 
the Royal Canadian Air Force during 
the war. Thereafter, with a $10,000 
stake, he set up his own export-import 
business in San Francisco, started look 
ing around for an entry into manufac- 
turing. 
¢ Smudged—Paint was what he had in 
mind. But nothing in paint turned up. 
At last, earlv in 1949, Frawley had a 
telephone call from Hal Riel, president 
of Allied Appliance Co., a small manu- 
facturer in Burbank. Ricl was making a 
ball point pen. 

“It was a miserable pen,” 
recalls. “It smudged.” 

At the moment, Frawley wasn’t inter- 
ested. But he kept in touch with Riel 
on the chance he would develop Allied 


Frawley 


Appliance into a manufacturer of air- 
craft parts. 

Four months later Riel called again. 
He had found a chemist, Fran Scech, 
who had developed an ink that 
wouldn’t smudge. It dried fast, had a 
great affinity for paper. “I nearly drop- 
ped the phone,” says Frawle I'wo 
weeks later he bought into Riel’s com- 
pany, signed Seech to a contract 
¢ The Way Up--When Riel and Fraw- 
lev had different ideas on expansion, 
Frawley bought Ricl’s pen 
Then he borrowed $40,000 
father and set up his own manufactur- 
ing plant in a small, rented machine 
shop. By the summer of 1949 Frawley 
was in business, with a 97¢ ball point. 

In the last few months of 1949 Vraw- 
lev sold about $15,000 worth of pens— 
the hard wav. San Francisco stores 
looked on ball point salesmen as crooks. 
Some store detectives had orders to 
throw Frawley out. 

Since selling came so tough, Frawley 
started to give the pens awa\ We let 
the pens sell themselves a little,” he 
explains. 

The giveaways impressed the retail- 
ers, but the jobbers still wouldn’t buy. 
Frawley went completely berserk. To 
get some kind—anv kind—of broad dis- 
tribution, he gave some stores two 
dozen pens on consignment, paid their 

rofit in advance. If a store cooperated, 
* gave generous advertising allow 
e Gimmick—In Los Angel 


interests. 
from his 


mces. 


mer 
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R-W CONVEYORS FOR HEAVIER LOADS 


“Lock-Joint’ Trolley Track OveR-Way Conveyors — 
for handling light to medium weight loads with maxi- 
mum flexibility. Capacity up to 3,000 lbs. 


“Tru-Tred’ Steel Beam OveR-Way Conveyors — for 
heavy-duty handling and electric hoist service with 
minimum superstructure—eight different track sizes 
and capacities. Maximum capacity four tons. 





Look at your plant. How much poten- 
tial production area is eaten away by 
antiquated, floor-level materials han- 
dling methods? How much of your avail- 
able manpower is directly or indirectly 


concerne 


with handling operations? 


And how big a “bite” is being taken 


out of profits? 


Now take another look—and consider the economy, efficiency 
and flexibility of an overhead continuous power conveyor de- 
signed for modern production methods. A patented Richards- 

ilcox Zig-Zag Continuous Power Conveyor, the outstanding 
innovation of the century in materials handling, can save you 
time, money, and vastly increase production capacity. 


Richards Wileor 7/3-Zags= Continuous Power Conveyors 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS! 


@ A Zig-Zag Conveyor takes 
materials and production move- 
ment overhead ... an enclosed, 
power-driven, ball-bearing wheel 
chain that moves like water 
through a pipe—up, down, in, 
out and around—allowing full 
use of all available floor space. 


@ Zig-Zag Conveyorsare as flexi- 
ble as a kid’s construction set 
... easily installed; can be al- 
tered, expanded or relocated to 
meet changed conditions, usually 


without discard of a single part. 


@ Operation is economical and 
versatile . . . continuous, auto- 
matic operation requires little 
power and minimum mainte- 
nance, releases manpower for 
other jobs... frees congested 
areas, increases safety. 


@ Zig-Zag Conveyors are effi- 
cient and adaptable . . . designed 
to handle unit loads up to 125 
lbs. at speeds from one inch to 
60 feet per minute 


SCHOOL WARDROBES & 
ELEVATOR DOOR OPERATING EQUIPMENT 








ALONE... 
IM ITS CLASS 


Only adding machine at the price to 
add + multiply - subtract - divide 


The Barrett offers the most outstanding 
combination of features in the low 
cost “adding” machine field. Only 10-key 
electric machine on the market with 
visible dial. 17 pounds. Beautiful design. 


Price $275 plus tax— 
at office equipment stores everywhere. 


beset MACHINE DIVISION 
~ Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
as oo —— 
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chants were more adv 
other young man, Edy 
joined Frawley, and th 
waded right into the Christ 
on Dec. 15. 

Right about then, I 
he needed an advertising 
lit on two unpublicized 
banker and the school t 
a bunch of endorsement 
pictures, wrote ads saving 
Bankers Approve;” “The 
tors Approve.” 

e Manufacturer—All this t 
was looking for a manufact 
ness he could buy into. H 
for pens, and he prefer 
any manufacturing himself 
to sell Seech’s ink to a b 
pany. But there was no 
Mav, 1950, he savs, “We d 
the whole job ourselves.’ 
into a bigger rented buildir 
his advertising, got himself 
to design a new pen 

Through a_ tremendou 
push, Frawley sold $350,001 
pens in 1950—still at 97¢. | 
1951, the new pen was r 
tractable-point model that s¢ 
$1.69. In November, Fraw!] 
the new pen off, with anot! 
advertising push. In Los At 
he bought 28 full pages of 
That vear he sold 4-million p 
¢ Big Time—But Frawley stil] 
the big time. He was thirst f 
tional distribution. His 1951 
him the stake for the blitz h 
planning for two years. 

First target was the biggest 
York. He hired 22 salesmen 
2,400 stores in six weeks, scatt 
pens along his route. And 
full-page ads in all the newspay 

It worked. Orders fro 
rolled in. Frawlev repeated 
in 21 other cities. Thoug! 
awav nearly a tenth of his 195 
he got what he wanted: near! 
distribution. About this tim 
savs, “We spread the rumo 
broke—to discourage competit 
he built two new plants to ke 
production—one in Culver ¢ 

To staff his plants, he 
onto anvone passing br 
needed an advertising direct 
awav the account executiy 
agency. Head of his Puert 
is a production specialist f 
Africa—John O'Sullivan, wl 
in one day to see if he could 
smoothing out product 
Frawley’s investment and f 
pert is a man from Demp 
& Co., investment counsé 
dropped in to look over Fra 
pany. 
¢ Ingredients—Today Fraw! 
consists of Paper-Mate ¢ ( 
City, and Paper-Mate Fast 


} 
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Alemite Fights Friction 
in *22 million hydro-electric plant! 


Protecting the Heart of an Industrial Giant ae 
with Alemite Centralized Lubrication | 


Rising 132 feet above the excavated Sna! 
River Bed near Mountain Home, Idaho, stanc 
the C. J. Strike Dam. Here, in the newest and 
largest of the Idaho Power Company’s vast net- 
work of hydro-electric plants, giant turbines 
drive massive generators—convert billions of 
gallons of water into energy for man’s needs. 

It was vital that lubrication of this engineer- 
ing colossus be safe, sure—absolutely depend- 
able. The three huge turbines driving 30,000 
kw generators required lubrication every four 
hours—at 444 separate points! Significantly, 
an Alemite Accumeter Lubrication System 
was chosen for this important work. 

Throughout all industry—wherever metal 
touches metal—you'll find Alemite systems on 
the job. Boosting production, cutting costs. 
Giving power, precision and smooth-as-velvet 
performance to a world in motion. 

Alemite lubrication engineers can help you 
save. For further information, contact your 
Alemite distributor. Or send for free, informa- 
tive booklet, “11 Ways to Cut Production 
Costs.” Just mail the coupon below—today. 





Alemite—Greatest name in lubrication 
—serves the greatest names in industry 


The same safe, sure method that every day 

lubricates billions of dollars worth of indus- 

trial, farm, marine and aviation machinery can 

protect your plant equipment against the rav- 

ages of its number one enemy — friction! Here ” Be 
are but a few of the industrial leaders who rely : v= FF 
on Alemite... a “< 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
Celanese Corporation of America 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
Republic Steel Corporation ¢ Link-Belt Company ate set ott 

35 Years of Lubrication Progress 


Alemite Accumeter Systems Please send me FREE New Booklet 
permit automatic lubrication [J +11 ways t0 Cut Production Costs” 
eee uninterrupted production TO Include facts on Accumeter — Alemite’s 


amazing lubrication system thet lubri- 
From one central point, Accumeter auto- cates while machine is in operation 
matically measures and delivers lubricant yr 
to all bearings—while the machine is in mo- lemite, Dept. B- 
tion! Does it in a fraction of the time re- ce ne eee See 04, OS, 
quired for hand-gun lubrication. No down- Wome 
time ...no points missed! Company 


City 





Why 2 new plants every week 
locate in Puerto Rico, U.S.A. 


Although part of United States, Federal income tax does 
not apply in Puerto Rico...and the Island's business- 
minded Government grants exemption from local taxes. 
As a plant site to supply U.S. markets, Puerto Rico may 
mean more net profit to you...as it has for many of 


America’s foremost companies. 


PUERTO RICO’S “NET PROFIT” ADVANTAGES 
e Tax exemptions e Abundant Labor 
¢ Financial Assistance ¢ Training Programs 


¢ Advantageous Freight Rates to all Coastal Markets 


For full facts, contact nearest office 


PueRTO Rico ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 


In New York In Chicago In Los Angeles In San Juan 
600 Fifth Ave 120 So. LaSalle St. 530 West 6th St. Puerto Rico 
Plaza 7-2420 Andover 3-4887 Trinity 6124 P.O. Box 2672 





both sales companies. Frawley Mfg. 
Corp. makes the pens. Frawley Indus- 
trics, Inc., makes the ink though Seech 
is no longer with Paper-Mat So far, 
Vrawlev has been able to keep control 
of his burgeonimg propert thout pub 
lic sale of stock. 

Now that Paper Mat rived 
(it’s ranked among the top 10 com- 
panics in the mdustry), | $5 
salesmen. His production staff backs 
them up with new ideas. On Paper 
Mate that comes filled with n olor 
inks—black, green, red, and b An 
other is a streamlined desk sct—t ni 
out soon. Over the whole works raw 
ley will spread a $4-million advertising 
umbrella for 1953 promot 
e Effects—Will he saturate the market? 
Frawley savs no. After all 
throwing in onc last sales ph 
Mate is just as handy a 
writes longer than the f 
It’s alwavs clean and sharp. And 
write on both sides of th yer.” 

The ball point pen’s blitz has begun 
to tell in the regular fountain pen mar- 
ket. While ball points limbing 
come 15-million units bet n 1947 
and 1952, conventional fountain pen 
shipments cased off from 36.9-million 
to 28-million. Mechanical icils fared 
worse. From shipments of 70.4-million 
units they dropped to 42.5 million 
e Opinions—All this ha ed a di- 
vergence of opimion onven- 
tional pen manufacturer 1¢ com. 
panics—Parker Pen Co id Sheaffer 
Pen Co.., for instance w th quality, 
gift-tvpe pen lines haven't been hurt 
much. The real damage, they think, 
has come in the low-priced veltv pen 
market 

FE. L. Waterman Co., on the other 
hand, thinks both the top and bottom 
of the scale have suffered. Waterman 
figures its own stress on the medium 
price market—pens retailing between $5 
ind $10—has stood it in od stead 
against the low-priced ne CI 

Fversharp, Inc., is anoth ompanv 
that thinks the high-price market is 
waning. People are no long illing to 
pav $15 for a pen, savs a spokesman 

Esterbrook Pen Co., big manufac- 
turer of $2.30 to $3.95 tility pens, 
feels it mav have lost sor ‘les to 
ball points—but points out that its sales 
have increased steadily, for 
of 78% in the last thre 
tually, it thinks the flu: 
points mav have helped. After trving 
ball points for a while, customers may 
be going back to conventional pens— 
which let vou choose a point to suit 
vourself. 

Since none of these big manufac- 
turers will admit thev’re hurt much, 
I'rawlev must be finding his market 
elsewhere than in their _ bailiwick. 
Wherever this market is, there’s no 
doubt that there’s plenty of it 
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New Sales Horizons 


Through the‘NEW IDEA’ Material... 


VinyLiteE Plastic Rigid Sheet has opened up to creative thinking a great new 
source of ideas and applications for virtually all products and services. 
ments; sturdy, easily cleaned, 3-dimensional 
signs, printed then formed, and doll faces 
aaa after forming. 

In the creation of new products ooo 
improvement of the old... more and more 
designers and fabricators in plastics are 
finding their ideas in Vinyuire Plastic Rigid 
Sheet. And for good reason, with these out- 
standing features! This material is chemi- 
cally inert, dimensionally stable, light, 
strong and washable. Available in several 
thicknesses and sheet sizes, in any color 
—transparent, translucent or opaque. It can 
be multi-color printed while flat, then pres- 
sure- of;r Vac uum-formed to complic ated 
shapes without distortion. For detailed in- 
formation, write Dept. QM-62. 


In Portion Control Packs, food-friendly 
VinytitE Plastic Rigid Sheet helped bring 
a completely new product into being -- in- 
dividual servings of jams and jellies in 
sealed, disposable packages. Dish-type con- 
tainers are automatically formed of Viny- 
LITE Plastic Rigid Sheet to the desired size 
and shape, filled, and sealed with transpar- 
ent plastic film. 

Versatile Vinyuire Plastic Rigid Sheet 
makes a distinctive display package for 
Charbert men’s toiletries. The colorful, 
transparent globe smartly highlights the 
theme, “It’s a man’s world.” 

Other uses for Vinyurre Plastic Rigid 
Sheet include light-diffusing ceilings; uni- 
form, dimensionally stable drafting instru- 


Portion Control Packs by Kraft Foods Company, Chicago 90, Ill. Package for Charbert, Inc., by Mechtronics, Corp., 


rr 
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EXTRA SMOOTH, more detailed castings come 
from shell molds, bonded with Baketier Phenolic 
Resins. Shell molds mean fewer rejects, weigh less, 
can be stored without deteriorating. Shell mold by 
Walworth Co., New York, N.Y. 


WEATHER-RESISTANT TV antennas are assured 
with Vinyiitre Resin-base finishes. No chipping, 
even with this assembly method — forced-fitting of 
mast sections. By Thompson and Co., Oakmont, 
Pennsylvania. 


Vinylite 


PLASTIC RIGID SHEETS 


BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
CC) 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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GOOD FINISH, walnut mottice colo tyling mark 
this indoor TV antenna base. M ed of Baxenirs 
Phenolic Plastic, it has good dielectric 
resists impact, chemicals, heat and moisture. Molded 
for Spirling Products Co., Ine., > York, N.Y. 
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Sizing Up a Retailer 


Super Market Institute will issue reports—based on 
an exchange of figures—to show individual members how 
their operations compare with those of competitors. 


Supermarket operators ar about to 
get a service the grocery industry has 
long needed: regular, over-all reports 
that show the individual retailer how he 
stacks up in operating results compared 
with his competitors. 

Next week, at their convention in 
Cleveland, operator-members of the 
Super Market Institute, Inc. will hear 
key findings of such a report, based on 
their first large-scale figure exchange. 

This report, which will not actually 
be circulated to SMI members until 
June, will cover the first quarter of 1953. 
It will show an operator, for instance, 
how his store compares with others on 
average dollar sales per customer, on 
sales per man-hour, on store rental ex- 
pense as a percent of sales. It will do 
this by giving the individual company’s 
figure along with the median figure and 
the average figure—usually as percent- 
ages—for companies about its size in its 
region. 
¢ The Blind—To many a supermarket 
man, who has seldom if ever had such 
information available and who never 
really knew just how good a_business- 
man he was, it will be like coming out 
of the Dark Ages. 

The food industry, over-all, is known 
as a steady industry, not subject to the 
violent fluctuations that show up in, 


say, capital goods industries. But to the 
individual food retailer, or to the owner 
of a small chain, business is often far 
from steady. With thousands of dollars 
tied up in perishable invent ¢ sees 
his business as a precarious onc, with 
high turnover a must, and low profit 
margins a basic characteristic. |o make 
matters worse, the food retailer has 
never had any good standards of com- 
parison. 

¢ Figure Exchange—The Super Market 
Institute decided a year or so ago that 
it was time to help its members put 
their operations On a more scientific 
basis. A primary step in this campaign 
was Organizing a respected figure ex- 
change system. William Applebaum, 
of Boston’s Stop & Shop, Inc., chairman 
of SMI’s Research Advisory Committee, 
was one of the main boosters for the 
idea. A vear ago he sold SMI on calling 
in management consultants to help his 
committee develop a research program. 
Thev called in the New York manage- 
ment engincering firm, Cresap, McCor- 
mick & Paget. 

The engineers didn’t exactly start 
from scratch; other industries have been 
using figure exchange systems for vears. 
Perhaps the best known reports based 
on exchange systems are those published 
jointly each year by the Controllers’ 


Taking the Sale to the Customer 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. is taking the 
wares of its Standard Control Division to its 
customers’ doorsteps. Its big display coach— 
shown making its first call, on Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland—carries a full line of 
equipment plus a movie screen and seats for 


12 people. Facing camera are Myron Curtis 
(left), W&S vice-president, and F. H. Clark, 
Westinghouse division sales manager. With 
backs to camera are Charles Stilwell, W&S 
president (left); Warner Seely, vice-presi- 
dent. 
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“AND THIS MEANS A LEFT TURN, DOESN'T IT?” 


By SURE DOES, TOMMY. If grown-up drivers knew their 


signals and ‘rules of the road’ as well as you do, 
there'd certainly be fewer accidents!’’ 

Being a safe driver is part of a car owner's responsibil- 
ity—and so is carrying adequate automobile insurance, 
with safe limits of liability. 

Talk over your needs with your friendly Hardware 
Mutuals representative. There's a lot you should know 


about Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy.” It 
assures you fast, sympathetic, day-and-night service wher- 
ever you drive in the U.S.A.—plus prompt, fair claim 
handling. 
now total more than $110,000,000. 


Call Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and 


Dividend savings returned to policyholders 


say you'd like the name and address of your nearest 


Hardware Mutuals representative. Contact him today! 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Wihated \esedely 


This RED HOT "mMushroom” 


may hold 
an idea YOU can use 


This is one of the 56 Thompson valves in a 
28-cylinder aircraft engine. It’s an exhaust 
valve, so it’s always red-hot! And it is pounded 
up-and-down 1400 times a minute against a 
hardened valve seat with a white-hot cyclone of 
exhaust gases swirling around its head and stem. 


A special alloy, perfected by Thompson, is forged 
by Thompson into a valve. Then a super-hard 
coat of another alloy is welded to the top of the 
head and the valve face to make it resist heat 
and hammering longer. The result is the fa- 
mous Thompson TPM Valve... flying hundreds 
of hours longer in aireraft around the world. 


This will give you the idea that Thompson 
knows a great deal about special alloys to 
operate at high temperatures...under tougher- 
than-usual conditions. 


What are you planning that would benefit from 
this Thompson experience with heat-resisting 
alloys and their fabrication? 


We'll be glad to discuss your problems with you, 


VALVE DIVISION 


Qhompson Products, Inc. 


CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


aes 








Congress ot the National 
Goods Assn. and Harvard 
for the department stor 
store industry. By studyin 
ports, the cnginecers un 
requisites for succ¢ 

¢ Anonymity. Many 
participate if it incans tipp tH 
petitors to their sales volumes. SMI pro 
tects them by having it nembers 
submit their quarterly volum and 
accounting ratios through the account 
ing firm, Price Waterhou & Co. 
Price Watcrhouse will submit the 
grouped data—with store identities re- 
moved—to SMI. 

¢ Comparability. It would mean 
little to compare a $2-million-a-vear 
Grand Union outlet in northern New 
Jersev with a $500,000-a-vear independ 
ent in Richmond, Calif. So to achieve 
comparability the SMI has separated 
the single store and multiple store com 
panies, has further classified them as to 
size, and finally has classified them as to 
geographic location. 
¢ Uniformity Problem—Besid tudy 
ing the NRDGA-Harvard reports, SMI 
learned much by polling its own mem 
bership on how they did business—for 
instance, what accounting methods they 
used and what information they wanted 
to get in the quarterly reports. The re- 
sults of this survev, conducted last vear, 
revealed that members ran their busi- 
nesses in nearly as many different ways 
as there are companies in SMI 

Memberwise, SMI is large. Last vear 
it represented 547 companies, 6,524 
stores. About one-third of its members 
operate ‘a single store; another third 
have between two and five stores, and 
the remaining third have from six to 
several hundred stores. SMI’S rolls in- 
clude many big, well-known chains— 
Food Fair, Grand Union, Big Bear—but 
do not include the big four of grocery 
retailing, A&P, Kroger, American 
Stores, and Safeway. 

Many of the independents and the 
smaller chains that belong to SMI have 
grown very rapidly since the war. Some 
were neighborhood “mom and pop” 
groceries half a dozen years ago. A 
lot of these and methods of analysis are 
jerrvbuilt at best, which means a pro- 
gram of education and conversion for 
SMI. 

At the start, SMI found that 41% 
of the stores reported the item “delis 
erv to stores” under cost of sales. The 
other 59% reported it as an expense. 
Half the stores treated cash discounts 
as “other income,” the other half 
treated them as deductions from cost 
of sales. SMI has had to demand that 
no matter how the stores keep their 
own records, they must all report in the 
same fashion. Delivery to stores must 
be reported as an expense item; cash 
discounts must be treated as a deduc- 
tion from the cost of sales 
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UNIVAC 
MAGNETIC TAPE 


saves 90% in storage 
and handling 


over punched cards 


Remington Rand Univac Electronic Computers Now Make Available... 


FASTER FACT-POWER FOR MANAGEMENT 


Reels of magnetic tape aré utilized with REMINGTON 
RAND ELECTRONIC COMPUTER SYSTEMS solving intri- 
cate computations for business, for industry, for 
science, for government. They operate at speeds that 
put facts at management's fingertips with breath- 
taking rapidity. They give management today data 
which it formerly had to wait months to obtain. 
One inch of magnetic tape, the input medium for 
Remington Rand UNIVAC, holds even more 
information than a punched card. One reel holds 
1,400,000 numbers or letters. Two 4-drawer tabulat- 
ing-card files, storing more than 20,000 cards, are 
compressed into a single eight-inch reel. 


A Computer for Every Need 


You expect leadership from the leader... and 
Remington Rand machines, using magnetic tape in 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS ELECTRONICS 


Eckert Mauchly Division: Univac Fac-Tronic System 


Remington Rand: Punched-Card Electronic Accounting Machines 


additioy, to all other input media, offer the greatest 
variety of equipment for every computing job. 

With the UNIVAC Fac-Tronic all-purpose com- 
puter system you can switch quickly from accounts 
receivable to payroll preparations, to matrix algebra 
to differential equations. The new ERA 1103 general- 
purpose computer system performs feats of mathe- 
matical computations, industrial and economic 
planning, and automatic process control — at speeds 
undreamed of a few years ago. The Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Electronic Computer handles compu- 
tations, records, and general accounting problems. 
(Also, Remington Rand will design and build compu 
ters to specifications to solve your specific problems. ) 

For free descriptive folder, “UNIVAC,” EL 109.1, 
write on your business letterhead to Room 2851, 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Engineering Research Associates Division: ERA 1103 General-purpose Computer System 





STEEL 
BUILDINGS 


® Manufacturing 
Plant 
© Warehouse 
\ © Airport Hangar 
© Storeroom (with 
\ masonry front) 


“\ 


Ideco Steel Buildings . designed 
especially to meet your needs. An 
architecturally-proven building that is 
trim and business-like, inside and out 
...a building you will be proud to own. 

Ideco’s deep-rib, square-column 
sheets can bear greater loads than 
ordinary corrugated sheet . . . fewer 
structural members are needed. And 
Ideco’s predesigned parts, completely 
shop-fabricated, eliminate costly field 
fabrication . . . permit speedy erection 
by unskilled labor. 

No matter what type of business you 
are in, an Ideco Permanent Steel Build- 
ing can solve your “housing” need. 
There's proof of this statement in 
Ideco’s informative booklet “Steel 
Buildings” ... . write for your copy. 

k 


, long Sheet Overlap. 


Complete Weather Protection. Ideco’s long 
sheet overlap, weather-tight corner post and 
exclusive sill angle keep out wind and mois- 
ture. All exposed portions are hot-dip galva- 
nized for lasting rust protection. 


Clip and mail . . . put in margin your 
name and position, company name and 
address, approximate size and purpose 
of building you are thinking of . . . 
we'll send you free copy of ‘Steel 
Buildings'’ by Ideco. 


IDECO DIVISION 


DRESSER-STACEY COMPANY 








Columbus 8, Ohlo 





FTC Loses Again 
In Cigarette Case 


The “cigarettes are not a drug” de- 
cision handed down last fall by Judge 
Irving Kaufman in the New York Fed- 
eral District Court has been upheld by 
the U.S. Court of Appeals in New 
York City. 

The Kaufman decision (BW —Dec. 
13°52,p80) halted attempts of the led- 
cral ‘Trade Commission to obtain an 
injunction against Liggett & Myers ‘To- 
bacco Co, for the content of some of 
its Chesterfield ads. If FTC had won 
its point, it would have had a more 
rapid means of putting a stop to adver- 
tising that it doesn’t like. The com- 
mission is authorized to deal more 
quickly with drugs than with most 
other commodities. ’1T'C based its case 
against Liggett & Myers largely on the 
premise that cigarettes are a drug; but 
Kaufman did not agree. Nor does the 
Court of Appeals. 

At the time of the Kaufman decision, 
ITC indicated that it would appeal to 
the U.S. Supreme Court if necessary, 
but the unofficial word in Washington 
is that the new regime is not anxious to 
pursue the matter any further. Chances 
are the Kaufman decision will stick. 


Automobiles Pace 
Retail Sales Boom 


Automobile sales have been the spark 
plug of this year’s booming retail sales. 

According to the latest monthly re- 
tail trade report from the Dept. of 
Commerce, the automotive group hit 
total sales of $7.8-billion, a gain of 
27% over the first quarter of 1952. 
‘Tires, batteries, and accessories were up 
a thumping 33%. 

We've been having a hard goods 
boom. Furniture and appliance stores 
hit $2-billion for the quarter, a gain of 
9% over the same period last year. 

All retail sales came to about $39.3- 
billion, an 8% gain. Other groups did 
well but lagged behind the over-all ad- 
vance. Apparel stores were up 7%, de- 
partment stores 6%, variety and drug 
stores 4%. 


FDA Cracks Down 
On Bread Softeners 


‘There were new moves last week in 
the Food & Drug Administration's fight 
to keep softeners of the polyoxyethylene 
monstearate type out of bread (BW— 
Jan.3'53,p34). 

e In St. Louis a federal court nulli- 
fied a stay against putting PDA’s ban 
into effect. It agreed to hear an appeal 


against the order by Research Products 
Corp. of Kansas City, Mo. But it au- 
thorized enforcement of the ban pend- 
ing a decision in the case. 

¢FDA_ immediately announced 
that it would proceed to sample bread 
shipped across state lines to determine 
whether any of it contained chemicals 
falling under the ban. 

e Atlas Powder Co., maker of 
MYRJ 45, which is affected by the 
order, said that it had stopped supply- 
ing bakers with its product. But it 
voiced confidence that the National Re- 
search Council will issue a favorable 
opinion of the softener. 


Those Wonder Drugs 
Are Trade Headaches 


Wonder drugs may be wonderful for 
people, but they're turning out to be 
something of a headache for the drug 
industry. 

First it was penicillin. Last vear for- 
eign demand slackened in the face of 
excessive output here. That hurt profits. 
And now that penicillin unit sales have 
gone up again and the price decline 
arrested, comes the threat of similar 
troubles in other lines. At the stock- 
holders’ annual meeting, Elmer Bobst, 
president of Warner-Hudnut, Inc. 
voiced this warning not only about peni- 
cillin but also about the “antibiotics of 
the so-called wider spectrum 

“Tt is my feeling that the honeymoon 
for these miracle drugs, including the 
steroids, is about over. Both their sell- 
ing price and rate of consumption will 
go down due to competition and to a 
better knowledge of the actual sphere of 
their usefulness.” 


Do Sales Taxes Apply 
Out of State? 


The old question of whether it is 


state to collect 
inother state 1s 


constitutional for one 
sales and use taxes in 
headed up through the gain. 
‘I'wo such cases made news last week: 

In Arkansas, a chancery judge ruled 
that the state’s use tax of 1949 docs not 
apply to out-of-state firms selling to 
Arkansas citizens. live companics are 
involved, all from Memplh lenn., 
where merchants do a livel 
with people trying to avoid the Arkansas 
2% sales tax. 

The judge ruled that the law permit- 
ting tax collections across state boun- 
daries violated the interstate commerce 
clause of the federal constitution. ‘The 
case will probably be appealed to the 
Arkansas Supreme Court 

In Maryland, a group of some 40 
merchants from Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware are trying to upset an adverse 


business 
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Nylon Hosiery is a Sheer Delight— 


Flo scree” 
x diferent 


prating 


This Rip!- 


Rip!-Flo is an Allis-Chalmers trademark 








and this 
Vibrating 
Screen 


helps make it 


mere 


YLON stockings are a by-word 
N with women the world over, for 
longer wear, finer quality and better 
appearance. 

Basic raw material tor Nylon is a 
hydro-carbon, derived trom petroleum 
or coal. Coal tor this purpose must 
be high grade, clean, low in ash and 
moisture content. Allis-Chalmers 
vibrating screens play an important 


role by accurately sizing, de-watering 
washing and separating foreign mate 
rial—essential steps in upgrading coal 
to the first stage of Nylon manufacture 

In the coal industry—in every tield 
where industrial equipment is used 
you can count on Allis-Chalmers prod 
ucts to deliver the kind of a job pet 
formance that raises the standards of 
living for everybody! 


Machinery and Equipment to Help People Produce More, 
Have More—LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS€) | 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 


PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO — BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.— MONTREAL, P. Q.— 5ST 


THOMAS, ONT 











WHEN INTRODUCING THEIR 


SENSATIONAL NEW ELECTRIC ORGANS, WURLITZER 
RUSHED THEM TO MARKETS THROUGHOUT U.S. VIA 
TWA AIR FREIGHT... PROMOTED SHIPMENTS IN 
TIMELY NEWS ADS ANNOUNCING THE MODEL. 
SMART MERCHANDISING BY A SMART SHIPPER. 

GET TWA RATES TODAY. 


“ SPEEDPAK" SERVICE NOW EXPEDITES 
SHIPMENTS THROUGHOUT EUROPE AND To 
MIODOLE-EAST POINTS BEYOND TERMINALS 
OF Twa'S TWO WEEKLY TRANSATLANTIC 
ALL-CARGO FLIGHTS. UNIQUE CARRIER 
ATTACHED TO BELLY OF PLANES ADDS 
CARGO CAPACITY OF 8000 POUNDS TO 
REGULAR FLIGHTS. 


/ Il Air Mail, 
ees 47. 


‘DRESS 
PATTERNS 


WITH AN AIR ABOUT THEM 
GO TWA FROM N.Y. 
MANUFACTURER, TO 
WESTERN OUTLETS. 

AIR CARGO 

SIMPLIFIES 

INVENTORY 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 





° 
Vv "Ll wee svncre seas 2908 

















to the U.S. 


court ruling by carrying i 
Supreme Court. 

‘This time the case involved a Marv- 
land court ruling. ‘The inca pig is 
Miller Bros. furniture in Wil 
mington, Del. Like other stores skirting 
the Marvland border, it to Man 
land customers by common and con 
tract carricr. ‘he court that the 
Marvland sales and use t 1947 on 
those “doing business in the state of 
Marvland” applies to Miller Bros 

The U.S. Supreme Court ruled in 
several kev cases. In on r them 
Gencral ‘Trading Co. ca Supreme 
Court held that a firm th olicited in 
the state of Iowa, but act old and 
delivered the goods fro1 utside the 
state, came under the tax rule and wa 
responsible for collecting 

he out-of-state merchant nthe 
Marvland case sav they don’t. solicit 
business inside Marvland, that merely 


thre 


; 


making dcliveries doesn't ng them 
within the law. Thev claim that the 
sales are consummated thin their 
states, wherever deliver made. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Textbook sales passed $15 
vear, according to the Am 
book Publishers Institut 
biggest volume in history 
ad 7.8% increase over 195] 
crease over 1939. High-scl 
12.7%) provided the gain 
sales dropped 4.4%. 

* 
More “mature” women, t! 
according. to the Toilet G 
account for the fact that 
gained more new usc! 
anv other toiletry product 
ciation, noting that 60 
women are “mature,” al 
the girls buy 28% of the 
creams, and lotions sold 

* 
Neil H. Borden, profes f adverti 
ing at Harvard, has been ted pre 
dent of the American Assn. Borden 
succeeds Gordon A. Hugh f General 
Mills, Inc. 

2 
Hi-fi reproduction equipn 
consumer market has | 
still another manufacturer. RCA-\ 
is introducing its first | of 
fidelity components. Th: il i 
clude a record changer, AM-F'M tuners, 
amplifiers, and speaker The lowest 
priced system that could be built from 
the components costs $150. 

° 
Carpet recovery: The Carpet Institute 
says that first-quarter production (20.4- 
million sq. yds.) of wool and blended 
carpets was up 30% over the first 
quarter of 1952. 
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From time card to travel ticket 


Every angle completely covered . . . but one! When fire 
strikes during the night your skilled labor may go in the 
morning. The fully experienced Joes, Bills and Toms 
can’t stand the financial strain of waiting . . . their 
time cards can become travel tickets to new jobs, 
while you’re struggling to replace the ravages of fire. 


The threat of losing your skilled labor due to an unexpected 
fire tragedy can be fully eliminated. With C-O-TWO Smoke 
or Heat Fire Detecting Systems plus C-O-TWO High 
Pressure or Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Ex- 
tinguishing Systems your plant can have fast, positive, 
round-the-clock fire watchman service simultaneously at 
each fire hazard point. 

At locations where a deep-seated, smoldering internal 
fire as well as a fast burning external fire might occur, the 
smoke detector of a C-O-TWO Smoke Fire Detecting Sys- 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 





tem, based on an exclusive operating principle, automati- 
cally detects the first trace of smoke, smoldering or fire. 

For locations where excessive heat or combustion might 
cause a flash fire, the heat detectors of a C-O-TWO Heat 
Fire Detecting System automatically sound a warning at 
the first flash of fire. 

Then clean, dry, non-conducting, non-damaging carbon 
dioxide is instantly released from either a C-O-TWO High 
Pressure or Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Ex 
tinguishing System into the threatened area. The fire is out 
in seconds with little if any interruption to operations and 
the carbon dioxide disappears without a trace one of the 
safest fire extinguishing agents known... harmless to equip 
ment, materials and finishes. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS . . . INCOME STOPS! 
Don’t take chances with your investment. Secure the bene- 
fits of highly efficient fire protection engineering today... 
our extensive experience over the years is at your disposal 
without obligation. Get the facts now! 


¢€-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 











We sponsor this series of advertisements about the Traffic Manager and his job because we believe 
the Traffic Man is management’s answer to better and more economical movement of material. 


— Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 





Portrait 
of wasted millions 


Many Traffic Managers are forced 
to hide their light under a bushel. 
The cost to industry 


runs into millions every year. 


This story shows how a capable Traffic executive saved $75,000 annually 
because his status permitted him to sit in on top-level planning. 

The company we’re talking about uses raw material, and plenty of it. 
Like every other industry it was wel! aware of the need for keeping an 
adequate reserve supply within easy reach, but there just wasn’t room 
on the factory grounds. 

Based on the “storage in transit” rule, the Traffic Manager worked out 
arrangements to store the reserve supply on a railroad’s property and 
it is delivered direct to the plant just as needed. The company saves 
$50,000 to $75,000 a year by eliminating one handling, terrain loss and by 
lower inventory. And the railroad is quite happy over a system which 
automatically keeps this big customer’s traffic on its line, 

Here was another situation in which the Traffic Manager used his 
imagination and came up with an unorthodox solution. 

It’s just one more example of how your Traffic Manager can usually 


help find the answers, if he is aware of the problems. 


As one of the great carriers of 
merchandise freight in the country, the 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


is vitally interested in any plan 
that will move more goods, more efficiently 





(Advertisement) 
Blood Banks 


are major users of 


non-toxic Fibron 


extruded plastics 


Non-toxic plastic formulations ex- 
truded by Irvington Varnish & 
Insulator Company are currently 
being used extensively in the handl- 
ing and storage of whole blood and 
plasma, as well as in a number of 
other medical and surgical applica- 
tions. 


In blood banks — these extruded 
plastics (which are among the 
many formulations produced by 
Irvington under the generic trade- 
name of Fibron) find one of their 
uses in the form of clear, flexible 
tubing which can be easily assem- 
bled over the needles used in blood 
collection kits. Clarity allows con- 
tinuous observation of the flow and 
condition of the blood. 


Flexible plastic containers for the 
storage of either whole blood or 
plasma were originally developed 
from Irvington extrusions and are 
now being used extensively by the 
Armed Forces and by Civilian De- 
fense organizations. 


Intravenous injections — such as 
the glucose and saline solutions fre- 
quently required in medical treat- 
ment—are also made by means of 
non-toxic Fibron tubing. 


In surgical practice catheters 
made of Fibron extruded plastic 
tubing are used for the drainage of 
body fluids. Catheters of Fibron 
plastic can be left in the body in- 
definitely without formation of cal- 
cium deposits which restrict or 
block flow through the catheter pas- 
sage. Here--as in other medical 
applications—the fact that Fibron 
can be subjected to repeated steri- 
lization is an important advantage. 


The medical field is one of many 
in which Fibron plastics, originally 
developed chiefly for electrical ap- 
plications, are constantly finding 
new uses. Some of the major uses 
for Fibron—in both electrical and 
non-electrical fields—are illustrated 
in the folder, ‘Facts on Fibron.” You 
may be interested in seeing a copy 
—the current uses of Fibron may 
suggest potential applications in 
your own business. Irvington Var- 
nish & Insulator Company, 26 
Argyle Terrace, Irvington 11, New 
Jersey. 
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It’s a 
This 


PHONE RINGS in San Francisco. 
call dialed by East Coast customer. 
customer will be... 


BILLED from tape recorder that times and 
codes call at Bell Telephone System’s office 
after mechanical . . . 


Bell Engineers Aim for an 


The telephone industry in North 
America has been out of breath for 
years trying to keep ahead of its cus- 
tomers in the frantic race for phones. 
And the more talkers it gets on the 
lines, the more complicated the ma- 
chinery gets to service the calls. 

To simplify matters, the Bell ‘Tele- 
phone System has been gradually 
switching from manual operations to 
automatic servicing devices. According 
to Bell, if it weren’t for operator toll 
dialing, it would take 1.5-million oper- 
ators instead of the 250,000 who are 
now on duty to put through long-dis- 
tance calls. 
¢ All-Out—Now Bell is going 
full steam. It has just begun a big, 
long-term program that will launch 
some fantastic automatic devices. ‘The 

. ultimate goal,” says one Bell offi- 
cial, “will enable any customer to dial 
his calls across the continent as casily 
as he now dials his neighbor across the 
street.” 


ahead 


The program is so big, in fact, that 
Bell can’t set an exact date for its 
completion. And its progress will d 
pend somewhat on such things as the 
nation’s economy, the labor market, 
availability of materials. Roughly, the 
best part of the program should be 
squared away in about 10 to 15 years. 
¢ Three Steps—Generally, the switch 
from local to long-distance (or toll) 
dialing has three different 
lirst, all customers in the U.S. and 
Canada will need dial-type telephones 
The two countries now have about 
60% of all the telephones in use. In 
the Bell Svstem, 80% of the local 
service is now a dial operation; the rest 
will be converted in around 10 
mostly in rural areas. 

The next step is to convert long 
distance circuits so that itor in 
one city can directly dial a customer's 
phone in a distant city. Already mor 
than 40% of the long-distanc 
are put through this way, which is the 


phases 


years, 


ili Opt I 


calls 
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CARD TRANSLATOR selects open route 
and steers Englewood call to its destination, 
so that... 


All-Automatic 


main reason for the speed-up in com- 
pleting station-to-station calls. 
Finally, the local and long-distance 


circuits will have to be hooked to- 
gether as onc integrated system. Cus 
tomer dialing, savs Bell, is now at a 
point that’s comparable to that of oper- 
ator toll dialing around 1943 

¢ Tie-In—Besides converting its nation- 
wide circuits, the Bell System also has 
a big job of coordinating with inde 
pendent companies in the U.S. and 
Canada. ‘There are 5,300 independents 
which operate 7.5-million of North 
America’s 47.5-million phones. In that 
group, 1,800 exchanges of 490 private 
firms are ticd into the Bell Svstem for 
operator dialing service. So they can’t 
be left out during the leaps-and-bounds 
shift to customer dialing. 

The coordination is handled by 
intra-industry meetings. Before it fixed 
the map for its future dialing network, 
the Bell brass got together with the 
Canadian companics and decided to 
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CALL GOES through from Englewood, 
N. J., automatically in seconds, without the 
aid of an operator, as . . 


System 


include them in the toll dialing cir- 
cuits. Bell’s problems of intercompany 
dialing are worked out with a commit- 
tce of the U.S. Independent ‘Telephone 
\ssn., the industry group for private 
companies. 
¢ Standardization—A major point in 
the conversion is the compatability of 
the equipment that’s used by Bell and 
the independents. Bell’s gear is manu- 
tactured by Western Electric Co., Inc. 
(he independents get theirs from pri- 
vate manufacturers such as Automatic 
Ilectric Sales Corp., Federal ‘Telephone 
& Radio Corp., Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., or Stromberg-Carlson Co. 
Karly in the program, Bell worked 
out the general but basic requirements 
for the equipment it would use in the 
network. That was mainlv aimed at 
the equipment made by private manu- 
facturers and used by the independent 
operating companics. The needs were 
passed on, through the association, to 
the private operators. Recently, the 
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WASHROOM 
Costs! 


Eliminate Mess! 


cost of towels « storing towels 
filling cabinets + disposing of towels 
cleaning washroom « plumbing service 


All these savings plus better washroom 
service by installing the fast-acting, 
proven, automatic 


NATIONAL HAND DRYER 


ee e dries hands completely dry 
in 20 seconds. 


No time when fast, chap-free, sanitary 
drying service is not available. National 
Oryers pay for themselves in 12 to 18 
months; give quick, soothing drying 
service at the touch of a button, 


DO YOU REALLY KNOW 


how much your washroom service is 
costing you in actual money? Save 85c 
out of every $1 you are 

now spending for wash- | 
room maintenance! Fill in j 
coupon and attach to com- i 
pany letterhead for com- ~e 
plete information. — 


NATIONAL DRYER SALES CORPORATION 
616-BW West Adams Street . Chicago 6 


Send me the facts—Cost comparison of towels vs. 
National Hand Dryers, complete information ond 
literature. 


ee 
Title and Company — 
Address 

City 








Find Hidden Profits Through Increased 


Note-Taking is Easier, 
Note-Reading Clearer 


on Cool Green EW E=EASE 


Making it easier for stenos to read their shorthand faster is good 

business! National’s No. 3746C TUMBLER® STENO NOTE 

BOOKS on Eye-Ease paper ruled in green ink save time, prevent 

errors and uncertainty. 80 leaves, sheet size 6’’ x 9’’. Other time- 

saving, eye-saving, error-saving and money-saving Eye-Ease stock 

forms include ledger sheets, analysis pads, columnar sheets and 
accounting forms. They’re good to 
take a look at! 


-@ Send for new 96-page catalog show- 
ing up to 500 stock forms available 
at National stationers. Price $1.00. 


NATIONAL 


BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


MAKERS OF STOCK ACCOUNTING FORMS AND EQUIP MENT —LOOSE LEAF, BOUND BOOK AND VISIBLE 
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Rural Electrification Administration, a 
government agency that loans mostly 
to independent and cooperative firms 
for telephone construction, has also 
joined the receiving line for the indus- 
try’s equipment requirement 

e The Heartline—T’o swing the con- 
version, fhe Bell Svstem, and the ind 
pendents working with it, will install 
new types of automatic gear or expand 
present circuits over the next several 
years. The current expansion includes 
the conversion to dial phon ind an 
increase in the capacity of the trunk 
lines that carry calls cross countn 

The heart of toll dialing, cither by 
the operator or the customer, is a sys- 
tem called common control equipment, 
or No. 4A. In effect, it uses the prin- 
ciples of an electronic computer, tail- 
ored for telephone work. Piece by 
piece, the common contro] gear will 
have these components 

eA card translator imilar to a 
punch card) that is the memory for 
toll dialing. It holds the routes and 
alternate routes that are needed to 
direct toll calls to their destinations. 

¢ Marker equipment, which is a 
sort of electric feeler. The marker, 
after it is given the route, checks the 
outgoing cross-country circuits that are 
available. If one is free, the marker 
connects it to the customer, the oper 
ator, or another incoming circuit 

e Automatic message accounting, 
which is the billing department's tattle- 
tule for a customer’s call. It monitors 
a call, marks the start and finish, 
punches the phoning time into a paper 
tape. Later, the tape is mechanically 
translated by the billing department. 
¢ Key Points—The full package of com- 
mon control equipment will go only 
into the key cross-roads along Bell’s 
network of long-distance trunk lines. 
Much simpler equipment will handle 
the operations of smaller, | busy 
points in the network 

One thing that simplifies the prob 

lem is the fact that the common con- 
trol gear ‘operates for only a few seconds 
of a customer’s call. Each part of the 
equipment is connected to the phone 
circuit for only as long as it’s needed 
to supply information and complete 
the call. 
e Experiment—Englewood, N. J., a 
New York City suburb of 10,000 phonc 
customers, was the first city tested for 
customer toll dialing. Her how it 
works: 

A customer might want to call San 
Francisco, or one of 10 other big cities, 
from Englewood. His directory tells 
him that the city number illed an 
area code, for San Francisco is 318. 
So he dials the area code, and the 
phone number of his party in the city. 
From start to finish, the mpletion 
of the call takes about 30 seconds at 
most. The other cities that can be 
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POULTRY SPRAY 
KEEPS SLICK CHICKS 
FROM BEING SICK CHICKS 


The C. U. McClellan Laboratories Corp. of tos 
Angeles, Cal., is one of the nation’s largest suppliers 
of pharmaceutical products to the poultry industry. 
McClelian’s VAPOR INHALANT is a= medicinal 
aerosol spray that's pressure packed in Crown's 
12 oz. SPRA-TAINER for use in poultry plants to 
treat or guard against colds among birds of various 
ages. SPRA-TAINER offers the utmost convenience 
in spraying, and gives better dispersion than is 
possible by other methods. 

New uses keep appearing for SPRA-TAINER, 
the world’s original and leading propulsion can, 


Exclusive “Modern Design” and “No Top Seam, 
No Side Seam” construction make it the preferred 
package for pressure products. 

The same Spirit of Progress which led to the 
invention of SPRA-TAINER guides the design and 
manufacture of all Crown Cans. 

Whatever your need for cans may be, let a 
Crown Sales Representative direct you to Creative 
Packaging that sells your product. 


ROW CNN 


PHILADELPHIA 


Division of 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


Dnt y Clmaritai Largste Con tanusfaédinwd * Philadelphia, Chicago, Orlando, Baltimore, New York, Boston, St. Louis 





“PALM 
TREES 


PROFITS, / 


oe 


esl 


“4 
WY | 


aaa 


MANUFACTURERS come to Clear- 
water, Florida for the same reason that 
people do . . . it’s a darn good place 
to be! 


NO LABOR TROUBLES because there's a fine sup- 
ply of good citizens (they've come here from almost 
everywhere) to build an excellent personnel. There's 
a plus in the supply of labor in Clearwater too, 
because of so many semi-retired accountents, busi- 
ness gers, plant gers, engineers and others 


who would like to work part of the time 





LESS LOST TIME because people are healthier and 
happier in Clearwater Living is better and less 
costly. Fine schools, ample recreation and cultural 
activities under the year-round Clearwoter sun 
Advantages that mean better, more productive 
work 


LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS because of no costly 
heating bills and other expensive plant facilities 
needed in the North Lower construction costs, 
too 


MARKET IS HERE because within a 100 mile radius 
of Clearwater is more than half the population of 
the state, most of its industries and agriculture 
and it's where most of the winter visitors stay 


AND IT'S GROWING in a way that hos the whole 
country talking just being here gives a business 
natural growth State, County and City taxes are 
sensible. Distribution facilities complete for within 
Florida to all other states for exporting 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY for manufacturers of food 
products clothing fishing tackle 
marine needs toys novelties citrus 
or farm implements furniture trailers 
light industries in general and ideal for branch 
distribution and sales offices 


SO IF YOU want to consider the idea of “PALM 
TREES AND PROFITS", just drop a line to the Clear. 
water Chamber of Commerce or better still 
combine business with pleasure and come down 
and look us over. 
Dept. K 


CLEARWATER CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


CLEARWATER .. . FLORIDA 


“where they come to play 
«. and decide to stay...” 








directly dialed from Englewood are: 
Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Sacramento, and Oakland. 
¢ A Giveaway—In the past six months, 
the test results at Englewood have 
given American Tclephone & Telegraph 
Co., the long-distance coordinator of 
the Bell Svstem, a slew of information 
about the habits of its customers. ‘he 
lion’s share of the toll calls, for ex- 
ample, went to New Jersey and New 
York suburbs, Boston, Providence, Chi- 
cago, and Detroit. 

These statistics will help Bell engi 
necrs and traffic experts plan for cus- 
tomer toll dialing in other cities 
¢ Easy Stages—In the vears ahead, the 
components of common control equip- 
ment won't be installed in a lump, cits 
by city. Instead, the svstem will gradu- 
ally shift to the different components 
one at a time. 

Right now, for instance, 
ton, D. C., is getting ready for a 
change-over to automatic message ac- 
counting, slated for this fall. lurther- 
more, the svstem will be centralized 
one exchange. ‘Then, Washington cus- 
tomers and those in suburban Virginia 
and Marvland will be able to dial each 
other directly, and make their own 
calls to Baltimore. Vhousands of these 
daily calls are now handled individually 
by company operators in several offices. 
And, lately, the work load has been 
hard to handle economically 
¢ Punch Card—In Pittsburgh, a card 
translator, another part of common 
control gear, is being installed for oper- 
ation this vear. ‘Uhis machine is akin to 
a punched-card type of International 
Business Machines, or Remington 
Rand. Its routing of a call, through 
a direct circuit or an alternate one, 
com,s from a predetermined punched 
metal card, one of a thousand inside the 
machine 

That wav, Pittsburgh operators won't 
have to spend time fishing through a 
hig directory book, looking up the 
route for a toll call. An operator just 
kevs the call’s destination into the 
translator, and forgets about the rout- 
ing. 
eA First—Onc design feature of the 
translator is that it is equipped with 
transistors that work like radio tubes 
and photoclectric cells (or magic 
eves). ‘That makes the translator one 
ot the first big industrial products ever 
equipped with transistors, originally a 
development of Bell Laboratories. 
Beams of light pass through the infor- 
mation punches in the metal cards, 
and are picked up by light-sensitive 
transistors. ‘There the light is con- 
verted into weak clectric signals. ‘To 
make them useful, the signals are in 
turn amplified by point-contact  tran- 
sistors that are similar to clectronic 
tubes. 


Washing- 


PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Germanium, the $350-per-lb. metal 
used in transistors, may quite literally 
be harvested from vegetation growimg in 
areas where the undergroun iter has 
a high germanium content. A research 
chemist at Johns Hopkins University 
reports that, after hundreds 
of samples to ash, he foun rmanium 
content as high as 5‘ ted with 
0.1% in “promising” veins of coal 


ficlds. 


redu if 


* 
Pigskin is being used to make workshoes 
at Wolverine Shoe & ‘Tanning Corp., 
Rockford, Mich. After seven vears of 
research, growing out of leather short- 
ages during the war, th 
perfected a machine that turns out 
whole skins; previously small chunks 
had to be hacked off by hand. Shoes 
are priced no higher than ordinary cow- 
hide, are cooler and lighter 

* 


ynpany has 


A color film scanner unveiled by Philco 
Corp. may solve one of the major prob- 
lems of color television 
searchers say color film can now be 
telecast and received on both black 
and-white and color receivers, and that 
the new method provides better picture 
quality than that picked mn conven- 
tional camera tubes. 

* 


Phil QO TC- 


Fluorescent lamps are becom 
jor source of light in the American 
home. Westinghouse estimates that 
close to 50-million new fluorescent 
home installations will 
next five vears, as many as were made 
in the previous 15 years 
* 


made in the 


Celanese Corp. of America is diversify- 
ing into the field of low pr 
setting resins for laminatin 
coating, impregnating, and 
Celanese has purchased Marco Chemi 
cals, Inc., of Linden, N. J., a pioneer in 
the development of polyester resins for 
plastic products. 


irc thermo- 
casting, 
molding. 


* 
Freight losses and damage claims paid 
by the nation’s scheduled air carriers 
during 1952 were reduced to thre 
fourths of one cent on every dollar of 
freight revenue. The Air ‘Transport 
Assn. of America says this all-time rec 
ord is particularly noteworthy becaus 
most air freight shipments are less-than 
truckload lots, hence are very susceptible 
to loss or damage. 

« 
A steam turbine-generator unit just or- 
dered from General Electric Co. for 
the River Rouge Station of Detroit Edi 
son Co. will be the world’s largest. It 
will provide enough electric power for 
a city of 700,000. 
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More and more, modern home owners are turning 
to articles of stainless steel—the durable metal that 


stays bright. And many of these popular items 


cutlery, cooking utensils and kitchen sinks—are 


made of the several Crucible Rezisrat Stainless 


everything in stainless eee Steels... one group of the more than 400 Crucible 
° 7, * special purpose steels, 
including_ enn | 
ey ' Stainless, like all special purpose steels, must be 
the kitchen sink carefully formulated and accurately processed eee 


qualities that typify Crucible steelmaking—that dis- 





tinguish it from tonnage steel production, 


If you have a specialized application, whether it 
be for rugged farm implements, precision tools for 
industry, or gleaming household appliances, call 


on Crucible. 


|CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 
53 yoaus of Fie| steelmaking | 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. «© SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N.J. «© PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. «© SPRING WORKS. PITTSBURGH, PA 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. « TRENT TUBE COMPANY. EAST TROY, WISCONSIN © NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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MOBILHOME CORP. tinkered with the assembly line it uses to turn out prefabricated, preassembled houses (left), delivered a 59-room 


New Job for Prefabs: Building 


ASSEMBLY LINE where the 38 separate sections were built IRACTOR-DRAWWN sections too heavy to cross the Kern River 
handled sections 20 ft. wide, ranging in length up to 46 ft. bridge were rerouted around a hill known as the China Grade. 


FIRST SECTION reached site three weeks after work was started, OTHER SECTIONS, arriving at the rate of about two a day, 
was jacked onto previously built foundations. were bolted together. After that, a stucco finish was added. 
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office building (right) to Standard Oil Co. in Bakersfield, Calif., in 90 days. 


It took an earthquake to jolt Mobil- 
home Corp. of America into broaden- 
ing its business. Up until last summer, 
the company had limited itself to its 
original specialty—building prefabricated 
houses and delivering them practically 
assembled to the customer (BW—Nov. 
26’49,p48). Now it’s prefabricating 
single-story office buildings 

Mobilhome got into this new  busi- 
ness almost in spite of itsclf last August, 
when a serics of quakes reduced the 
business area of Bakersfield, Calif., to 
ruins (_BW—Scp.27'52,p44). One of 
the hardest hit companies was Standard 
Oil Co. of California, which maintains 
a large staff of people in and around 
Bakersfield. Standard had to provide 
a roof for 120 emplovees of its explora- 
tion department in a hurry. 
¢ Birth of an Idea—Since space was at 
a premium because so much business 
property had been destroyed or con 
demned, it didn’t take the company 
long to decide that the only solution 
was to build new office space. But regu- 
lation construction would take at least 
10 months, and the exploration depart- 
ment wanted desperatcly to get settled 
in less time than that. Then one of the 
executives thought of Mobilhome. If 
that company could build a house in 
its factory and dolly it to the site, why 
couldn’t it, in effect, build a lot of 
houses and bolt them together on the 
site? 

The idea was greeted with some 
skepticism, but it was well known 
around Bakersfield that Hugh Curran, 
president and founder of Mobilhome, 
could fabricate a house and hand the 
owner the key in two weeks. Standard’s 
Rav Peppin, an architect in the engi- 
necring department, looked over the 
Mobilhome setup carefully, and talked 
it out with Curran. Upshot was that 
Curran agreed to build the new build- 
ing in 38 sections in 90 days. Work 
started Jan. 9, 1953; on Apr. 1, the 
department moved into its new build- 
ing at Oildale, just outside Bakersfield. 

Standard wound up with a custom- 
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Offices in a Hurry 


designed, 59-room, custom-built struc- 
ture of 28,000 sq. ft., fully air condi- 
tioned, with fluorescent — lighting 
throughout, and three fireproof vaults 
for storing seismographic _ records. 
Total cost: about $320,000. 

¢ Into a Boom—Thic feat was enough 
to launch Curran into the commercial 
construction business. A number of 
doctors and other professional groups 
have signed up for clinic-tvype buildings 
to be built in sections and joined on the 
site. Mobilhome is building a 3,500-sq.- 
ft. office building for Jewett, Wood- 
ward & Pomeroy, Bakersfield cotton 
growers. Another prospect on the 
horizon is General Petroleum Corp., 
Los Angeles, a subsidiary of Socony- 
Vacuum. And Honolulu Oil Corp. 
liked Standard Oil’s building cnough 
to order one about one-third the size 
for its Bakersfield operations. 

In addition to its Bakersfield head- 
quarters factory, Mobilhome owns or 
franchises factories in Los Angeles, 
Modesto, Oxnard, San Diego, San Jose, 
and Santa Maria, Calif.; in Gary, Ind.; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Phoenix and Tucson, Ariz.; and Spo- 
kane, Wash. 
¢ Assembly Line Technique—Reason 
that Curran can turn out buildings so 
fast is that all construction is done on 
an assembly line. Also, there is no 
holdup on account of weather. Rain or 
shine, the work goes on. By the time 
the building emerges from the factory 
shed, it has its own heating plant in- 
stalled—and the heating plant is already 
working. Gas is fed into the house, so 
the men can work in comfort. At the 
outdoor end of the assembly line, a 
truck-drawn moving rig goes under the 
house and takes it to its home lot. 

In the case of Standard Oil's factory, 
that was a custom job from. start to 
finish—not designed to fit a fixed pat- 
tern or module of the Mobilhome as- 
sembly line. The only limiting factor 
was the size of the component sections, 
and this was dictated by the width and 
trafic characteristics of the road that’s 








Your 
plant 
needn't 
he a 


GIANT 


to 
use 


AUTOMATION 


profitably 





Profitable automation re- 

quires imagination, sound 

engineering and practical 

production understand- 
ing. When these factors are ap- 
plied, automation contributes to 
the economic health and competi- 
tive advantage of practically any 
plant, large or small. 

As pioneers in automation in 
many industries, we can show you 
examples of how it has worked in 
plant after plant. Its benefits 
include better, more uniform 
product, assured maintenance 
of production rate, economies 
in inventories and labor. 

Investigate automation for 
your plant. Call in the MHS 
engineer, 


Handling, | 3. 


ete ee 
4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICH. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


In Canada 
Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems, Ltd., Toronto 
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THE £-185. 185 


PROGRESSIVE ENGINEERING 
AND QUALITY MANUFACTURE, 
PLUS THE BACKING OF 
ESTABLISHED WORLD-WIDE SERVICE, 
MAKE CONTINENTAL — NOW, 
MORE TRULY THAN EVER BEFORE— 


FIRST NAME IN 
UTILITY PLANE POWER 








[ontinental Motors [orporation 


Aiccratt Fngine [Jivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





between the factory and the site. 

Usually, haulage doesn’t present 
much of a problem. Curran has moved 
houses as far away from the factory as 
200 mi., although most of his houses 
are planted on foundations within a 
10-mi. radius. If the project is big 
enough but the site too far away, he 
moves the factory to the sit That's 
how he is building 100 relocatable 
houses for the government at Haw 
thorne, Nev., within 60 days. He shifted 
a portable assembly line from Bakers- 
field to Hawthorne (about 450 mi.) 
together with a crew to man it. The 
economies of keeping a mechanic at a 
fixed work station rather than walking 
all around a house are great enough to 
warrant the move, Curran sa\ 

Curran hires the best union me 
chanics he can find, gives them full 
time, year-round jobs plus q share of 
the profits, and assigns them to work 
at a place where they won’t have any 
occasion to wander around and waste 
time. The result: They produce. Cur- 
ran points out that the Standard Oil 
building was about 900 ft. around its 
perimeter. ‘Turn loose a crew of me- 
chanics on a project like that, and they 
could waste a terrific amount of time 
just walking from place to plac 
¢ Looking Ahead—Curran isn’t certain 
just what the limitations on the pre- 
fabrication technique for commercial 
construction are. He’s inclined to think 
that a single story and roof is as high 
as he should go. Then he remembers 
that the Standard Oil structure—with a 
291-ft. front and wings 200 ft. deep— 
looked tough on paper. But it got built. 


Mill Rolls Uranium Bars 


I'he Atomic Energy Commission announced 
this week that the first U.S. mill, designed 
and built by Birdsboro (Pa.) Steel Foundry 
& Machine Co., for production rolling of 
uranium into bars has gone into operation 
at the commission’s Fernald (Ohio) uranium 
production center. ‘The center, operated 
by National Lead Co., produces uranium 
for AEC fissionable materials plants. 
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Man at left is not riveting, but tightening nuts on bolts with power-driven wrench. The rivets in lower part of picture had been driven previously, in the shop. 


14-Story Medical Building Erected Without Riveting 


Construction of the new Medical Sciences Building, 
teaching unit at the University of California Medical 
Center in the Sunset district of San Francisco, posed a 
special problem. For right at the edge of the site were 
hundreds of hospital patients for whom the clattering of 
riveting hammers for hours every dav would be an ordeal. 

To spare the patients, the building's architects, Blanch- 
ard and Mayer, called for erection of the steelwork with 
bolts, and Bethlehem Pacific, West Coast subsidiary of 
Bethlehem Steel, set in place the 2,000 tons of columns 
and girders without the rat-tat-tat that commonly signal- 
izes steel going up. 

The job required over 70,000 bolts. Some of them came 
from Bethlehem Pacific plants on the Coast, while others 
were special high-strength bolts from Bethlehem Steel's 
plant at Lebanon, Pa. 


The Medical Sciences Building is one of the first 
buildings of this size to have a bolted steel frame. Now The ynmee bor yom: Building at San Francisco as it neared completion, witl 
: " : , . some unenclosed steelwork still visible at upper left. The adjoining buildin 
he practice of erecting steel structures with bolts is hr hey ' GAPOININE ONIAING 
tne | 8 Its is at right is the Medical Center hospital 


spreading. Buildings with bolted connections are 


going up in all parts of the country, with resulting gETHLEHENy 
saving in time and elimination of riy eting noise. [34431 i & T i L - e eA & T = € L 
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2400 Acres of Choice Plant Sites 


now available in 


LACKAWANNA LAND 


ees ae 


OSWEGO*e 
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COMPLETE 
INDUSTRIAL 


One of the largest 
industrial tracts un- 
der one ownership 
available in the East 








GS rrarecicatty SITUATED near the heart of 
the industrial section of Syracuse, 
N. Y., and with 20 existing buildings 
totaling 100,000 sq. ft. easily adaptable 
for immediate use, this is a perfect lo- 
cation for heavy or light manufactur- 
ing or for warehousing. 


This industrial center is served by 4% 
miles of heavy duty railroad sidings 
which connect directly with the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. Added advantages are 
the direct access to the canalized 
Oswego and Seneca Rivers and the 
major highway bordering the property. 


THRUWAY 5S MILES 
SOUTH OF ROUTE 31 


. 


An unlimited supply of water, electric 
power and natural gas, plus good liv- 
ing conditions and a steady labor avail- 
ability from the nearby communities 
contribute to the attractiveness of the 
property. 


For detailed, confidential informa- 
tion about this and many other 
desirable plant sites in Lacka- 
wanna Land, without obligation, 
please contact: 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT, 


Room 1712, 140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Phone BArclay 7-2500 


Lackawanna Railroad 


Shortest Rail Route between New York and Buffalo 
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Pig Iron... 


. . . capacity has been 
growing along with steel. 
Newest large furnace is go- 


ing up in Cleveland. 


teel indus- 
otten 


Vvcars, 


In all the glamor of the 
try, developments in pig iron 
overlooked. In the past five or six 
while the rise of new stecl plants has 
been widely ballvhooed, the capacity of 
the merchant pig iron industry has been 
steadily growing in a quicter sort of way. 

Most pig iron producers ar teel 
companies, who further pro the 
product. Pig iron production is the first 
step in purifving newly mined ore. ‘To 
get rid of the ore’s impuriti it’s 
dumped into blast furnaces with coke 
and limestone. Then it’s into 
molds called “‘pigs”—hence thx 

The merchant pig iron producers, 
however, turn out the pigs for sale—to 
stecl companies or to iron foundries 
that makes cast-iron parts. 

The latest expansion in 
production took shape on May 
when ground was broken for construc- 
tion of a 1,350-ton-per-day iron furnace 
in Cleveland. It’s being built by Arthur 
G. McKee & Co. for American Steel 
& Wire Division of U.S. Steel Co., 
for about $11-million. 
¢ Newcomer’s Plans—Over-all, the mar- 
ket for pig iron is extremely spotty, and 
some producers in the South ar 
producing. But the new furnace has a 
hefty customer lined up—the new Ford 
Motor Co. iron foundry in Cleveland. 
Most of its output is earmarked for 
Ford. 

The furnace, when completed in 
ibout 14 months, will be able to-handle 
as much iron as the two Amcrican Steel 
& Wire furnaces already operating in 
Cleveland. It will be capable of produc- 
ing anv of the five standard classes of 
pig iron—Bessemer, malleable, low 
phosphorous, basic, and foundry. But 
American plans it mainly for produc- 
tion of Bessemer and foundry pig 
¢ Economy Factor—That’s because cus- 
tomers call for Bessemer and foundry 
irons in much higher tonnage lots than 
the other types. That means a long run, 
which brings the economies of the huge 
American furnace into play. A run of 
less than five days production of a 
single type of iron would not permit the 
company to cash in on the built-in 
economies. American’s 800-ton and 
600-ton furnaces will be used for the 
shorter runs of any of the standardized 
164 grades of pig iron that casters use. 

The problem of short-run 
largely explains the fact that, while steel 
companies have been building 1,500- 
ton furnaces, much of the expansion of 
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merchant producers has been of the 

700-ton and 850-ton size. ‘The steel 

companics use the furnaces to produce 

hot metal for their open hearths or for 

long runs of fairly constant grade—such 

as that planned for American’s latest 

furnace. While a smaller furnace re- 

quires the same manpower as a big job, 

it’s still more cconomical for the com- 

pany faced with uncertain orders. , 

¢ Standards—One development that’s Suddenly fire strikes ! 

brightened the picture for small fur- 

naces in recent vears has been the 

standardization and classification of pig 

irons, Which has cut down the variety 

of kinds of iron_ordered by customers. 
In about the 1920s producers first H 

started to take into tree the method and destroys your vital records. 

of manufacture, the intended use, and 

the chemical composition of pig irons 

for production. Customers soon found 

that certain irons were better for some 

purposes than others. Thev started C : 

specifving on their orders the precise 0 U yo U r U S : | e S S 

content of certain chemical elements 

desired. The result was that, until mT 

1940, the customers’ metallurgists and 

chemists had a field day specifying what- 


s A 
ever they thought was best. ll iV ve ? A. 
The free-for-all got increasingly S g == ’ ' 


tougher on the pig-iron operator. So in 
1941, the standards were set that 
specified five standard types of iron and 


164 grades. 

















You may have ample fire insurance — vet a fire could put 
you out of business! For fire insurance covers only the 
cost of rebuilding...for the replacement of stock, furni- 


ture and equipment destroyed by fire. 

Unless your essential business records are also insured you 
would have to replace them at your own expense... a 
' 


cost most businesses cannot afford 


Our Valuable Papers Policy pays for the replacement of 





all insured papers, films, documents. and other business 
records which have been destroyed, damaged or lost. Our 
Accounts Receivable Insurance pays all sums that cannot 
be collected from customers because the records have 
been destroyed, Either protective feature may be pur- 


chased separately or both together in one poliey, 


Tomorrow may be too late to get this vital business pro- 





tection. Call our agent in your community—or write us 


for his name! 


For the best in protection... 


en ¥ Call your American Surety Agent! (‘N ~ 
mi ab - . . fad _, 


sit Sut AMERICAN SURETY 


some workers installing ceiling insulation 


for Hugh R. Dodge Co. Twelve members COMPANY —s Ht wee 


of the crew are successfully installing in- si 
sulation with no ladders, no scaffolds, and 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. oe i 


wid 6bas i idseed 
so far no casualties, according to Hugh FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY — INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY ha «098 
Dodge, head of the company. AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. LE 
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‘NEW PRO 


A Lid on Oil Loss 


K.vaporation of crude oil stored in 
huge refinery tanks costs the petroleum 
industry millions of dollars cach year. 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) estimates its 
losses at close to 4 bbl. per 100—about 
$l-million a year at current prices 

Now Standard has found a way to 
cut its losses to about 4 bbl. per 100. 
The trick is to float millions of tiny 
nitrogen-filled plastic balls on top of 
the oil. Dust-size “microballoons” (di- 
ameters range from 0.0001 in. to 0.003 
in.) form a blanket of foam that rises 
and falls with tank levels and practically 
cuts off contact with the air to cut 
down on evaporation 

Microballoons are cither mixed with 
the crude oil as it is piped into the 
tank, and then rise to the top, or are 
spread on the oil after it is in the tank. 
Cost is about 80¢ per Ib. on a semi 
commercial basis. 

A microballoon roof adequate for a 
storage tank 100 ft. in diameter costs 
roughly $5,000. Standard savs this rep- 
resents a saving of $15,000 to $25,000 
over the floating steel roof that is used 
for the same purpose in some areas. 
¢ Source: Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Nylon brushes to strip both cotton and 
burr from the stalk are a feature of a 
new low-cost cotton harvester put out 
by Dearborn Motors Corp., Birming- 
ham, Mich. The harvester can be at- 
tached to any model of Ford tractor; 
raising and lowering of the harvester 
head is controlled by the tractor’s 
hydraulic system. In field tests, it has 
harvested up to an acre and a half per 
hour. 

* 
Seepage of water from irrigation sys- 
tems, stock ponds, and reservoirs is 
guarded against by Johns-Manville’s 
asbestos Pre-Fab Canal Liner. The 
liner comes in rolls 3 ft. wide con- 
taining 108 sq. ft. Joints have a 3-in. 
lap, sealed with fast-setting cement. 
Once installed, the liner is covered 
with backfill for protection. 

* 
The “continental look” for automobiles 
has spawned another gimmick on the 
West Coast. Stylecraft Automotive, 
403 W. Solano St., Los Angeles 12, 
Calif., has a “Falsie’” tire mount, that 
looks like a continental outside mount, 
but contains nothing at all. The Falsie 
is installed without welding or cutting; 
the real tire remains in the trunk. 


74 


Durable and silent: That’s the claim 
for a new friction catch designed pr 
marily for kitchen cabinets. ‘The catch 
has a polyethylene cup that 1s clastic 
cnough to squeeze a round screwhead. 
[he maker, Washington Steel Products, 
Inc., Tacoma, Wash., savs the catch 
won't break because polyethylene is 
tough and there are no moving parts; 
is silent because the plastic acts as a 
cushion. 

* 
Microjet is a tiny, pneumatic device 
that controls turbine discharge pres 
sure on jet engines. Developed by 
Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, Calif., 
the device automatically computes what 
discharge pressure should be under all 
flight conditions, and notes any dis 
crepancy between ideal and actual 
pressure. When there is a discrepancy, 
clectric signals flash to other engine 
controls that rectify the pressure. 

. 
‘Transparent stamps, made of Plexiglass, 
help in stamping conventional symbols 
on engineering drawings. The trans 
parent quality makes it possible to 
orient the symbol embossed on the 
stamp with existing lines on the draw- 
ing. John Griffin Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
is the maker. 

. 
Phototraffic cameras for tracking down 
speeders can be attached to police cars. 
Ihe cop lines up the camera on a 
fixed object across the road and snaps 
two pictures, 1/17th of a second apart. 
when a speeder goes by. The pictures 
give photographic evidence of speed, 
according to the maker, Sargent & 
Greenleaf, Inc., Rochester 21, N. Y. 

. 
Ilexisort is a new marginal punch-card 
system developed by Superior Business 
Machines, Inc., 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. The new machine uses 
any kind or size of card, unpunched. 
It also permits conversion of existing 
files into marginal punch cards without 
transcribing information. 

° 
The electrical industry has a new sili- 
cone rubber compound to use as insu- 
lation to protect coils and their small 
components. General Electric Chemi- 
cal Division at Pittsfield, Mass., de- 
veloped the product, which it claims is 
far more flexible and crease-resistant 
than previous silicone coatings. 

. 
Selenium rectifier cells convert a.c. 
power into d.c, in a small, self-con- 
tained unit offered by American Recti- 
fier Corp., 95 Lafayette St., New York, 
N. Y. The company says its new unit 
is silent, requires no warm-up, lasts more 
than 15,000 hours. 








In steel’s 


blooming mill 


... your future 


takes shape! 


NGOTS OF STEEL—fiery hot from 

the soaking pits—enter the mill 
where they will be squeezed by 
powerful rolls into masses known 
as “slabs” or “blooms.” 

This is the first of a variety of 
forming operations that steel 
passes through on its way from 
furnace to fabricator to ultimate 
use by you. In steel’s blooming 
mill your future takes shape. 
Your work, your play, and your 
freedom depend upon the ingots 
that pass through the rolls of the 
blooming mill. Nearly everything 
you own has some steel In it or 
relies upon steel for its manu- 
facture. 

At J&L, steel-making is geared 
to the ever-growing importance 
of producing more and better 
steels. For 100 years, J&L has 
been pioneering in the steel busi- 
ness. Today finds J&L mills and 
finishing operations expanded 
and modernized. J&L’s long- 
range planning has an eye on 
future problems and demands. 

J&L stands ready to meet the 
challenge of tomorrow! 


Rolling Slabs at 
J&L’s Pittsburgh Works 


Men in the pulpit operate controls that 
move the white-hot ingot fo the rolls of 
J&L's new blooming mill. The ingot on 
successive passes is rolled into a slab. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 


STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 


PE ag at He Br | 
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SPEEDY SERVICE FOR STEEL MEALS 


Blast furnaces aren’t satisfied with only 
three square meals a day . . . once fired, 
they feed continuously for months on 
end. To meet its need for furnace feed, 
the nation’s steel industry requires a 
steady stream of raw materials totaling 
millions of tons a year. 


Key to this giant feeding problem is the 
use of such products as Hewitt-Robins 
belt conveyor systems (both belting 
and machinery), self-unloading boats, 
vibrating screens, car shakeouts and 
complete ore blending systems. Only 
through the utilization of such modern 
materials handling equipment and sys- 


tems can sufficient tonnages of iron ore, 
col, limestone and coke be processed 


and conveyed. 


The steel industry is another typical 
example of the way in which Hewitt 
Robins engineering services and prod- 
ucts, including more than 1,000 types 
of industrial rubber hose, contribute to 
America’s industrial progress. 


If you have a problem involving the 
conveying or processing of bulk ma- 
terials . . . solids, liquids or gases .. . 
bring it to Hewitt-Robins for the most 
efficient answer. 
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HEWITT | 
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Executive Offices: Stamford, Connecticut 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 

ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and constructing materials handling systems 
RESTFOAM DIVISION: pillows and comfort-cushioning 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and financing of Kentucky Synthetic 


Restfoam * 
Rubber Co 





Combing Out Facts for Business 


National Industrial Conference Board is a clearing- 
house of information on many diverse subjects. 


This week the staid and conservative 
National Industrial Conference Board 
held its 37th annual meeting, in New 
York City. The members discussed, 
among other things, productivity, credit 
policy, management controls, produc- 
tion costs, post-defense adjustment, and 
the gencral business outlook. 

They also elected a new chairman. 
Cola G. Parker, president of Kimberly- 
Clark Corp. and formerly one of 
NICB’s vice-chairmen, stepped up to 
take the place of Neal Dow Becker, 
chairman of Intertype Corp. 
¢ Information—Parker was a busy man 
before he got the top slot this week. 
Not only was he vice-chairman; he was 
also chairman of the trustees of the 
board and a member of several special 
committees. Now, as NICB’s chair- 
man, he'll keep right on being busy. 
He heads a big and many-sided organi- 
zation. 

Essentially, NICB is a nonprofit, 
business-sponsored gatherer of informa- 
tion. It serves as a clearinghouse for 
facts and figures on business practices, 
and on the economic climate in which 
business lives. 

Originally, when it was first set up, 
it took upon itself the ambitious task 
of serving as spokesman for all of in- 
dustry. During World War I the gov- 
ernment recognized it as such. But 
now it doesn’t speak for anyone. It’s 
strictly a fact-gathering institution—one 
of the biggest in the countrv—and its 
voice is so low-keved that you'll hardly 
find a flat conclusion anywhere in all 
its voluminous reports. It presents the 
data. Businessmen draw their own con- 
clusions. 

Its members are from the upper 
strata of business. There are 30 men 
on the board of trustees—top executives 
of top companies. There are 260 men 
on the general policy board—also top 
executives of top companies. And the 
roster of NICB’s general members 
(called associates) reads like a Who’s 
Who of American business. 
¢ Communication—NICB deals largely 
in statistics. This, in spite of the fact 
that—as a statistics-using economist him- 
self told an NICB mecting ecarlicr this 
year—“‘statistics are always boring.” 

The average businessman swallows 
his quota of statistics with the same 
enthusiasm he used to show toward the 
annual spring tonic of sulfur and mo 
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lasses. But he takes it. He has to if he 
wants to keep up with the competition. 
Modern business is getting to rely 
more and more on new statistical tech- 
niques, wider and more comprehensive 
sources of information. The research 
survey has fast become one of the most 
useful of management tools. And one 
of the most notable changes in business 
practice has been the broadening of 
the field of communications. 
Businesses used to guard their meth- 
ods of operation jealously. No one told 
anyone else anything. But times have 
changed. Individual enterprises now 


watch closely how other companies han-. 


dle problems. If you have a problem 
to solve, you may get a good solution 
—or you may not. But if vou know how 
other companies have handled the prob- 
lem in the past, you get a better idea 
of which way to head out yourself. 
That’s where NICB comes in. 

¢ Watcher—The board is constantly 
making surveys about what different cor- 
porations are doing. The studies run 
the entire gamut of corporate prac- 
tices. Topics cover as wide a range as 
does business itself. And almost all of 
the reports issued are how-to-do-it man- 
uals. Management men say that most of 
these manuals give information you 
can’t get anywhere else. 

In the field of business policy, past 
work has included reports on such sub- 
jects as methods of sales forecasting, 
dealer training, plant location tech- 
niques, expense budgeting, new product 
development. In personnel policy, sur- 
vevs have been made in supervisory 
training methods, employee education, 
absenteeism controls, workers’ stock 
ownership plans, paid vacation prac- 
tices. Salary surveys document the 
methods and rates of salary compensa- 
tions for workers and executives. 

In essence, NICB fills what would 
otherwise be a large-sized hole in corpo- 
rate communication. Efficiency depends 
largely on a knowledge of alternative 
courses. The board shows the different 
methods of handling a given situation. 
It doesn’t tell you which is best. It just 
disseminates the information. 
¢ Impartial—The organization has 
come a long way since it first set up 
shop. Some of the early reports were 
good—but of others, one critic back in 
1918 said this: “The anonymous au- 
thors of these reports reveal all the 


COLA G. PARKER this week moved up as 
chairman of the many-sided NICB. 


mental characteristics of the shyster 
lawyer who picks up a precarious living 
in the police courts.” 

Since that time NICB has _ taken 
great pains to build up a reputation of 
impartiality and unbiased presentation 
of its research. It does not propagan- 
dize—and by charter it is forbidden to 
attempt to influence legislation, In this 
= it is probably unique among 
dusiness-sponsored organizations. Most 
groups—no matter how reliable—have a 
specife objective of bringing others 
around to their way of looking at things. 

If the conference board can be said 

to have a basic philosophy, it can be 
found in the views of John S. Sinclair, 
full-time president of the organization. 
He states clearly that the government 
has grown too big—and is intruding too 
much in the affairs of all sections of 
socicty. 
e Prices—Once of the chicf functions of 
NICB-—particularly true before the gov- 
ernment set up its elaborate statistical 
departments in the 1930s—is to pioneer 
in new ficlds. The board’s economics 
staff likes to call attention to its work 
in the development of economic sta 
tistics. Until the government got its 
monthly consumer price index under 
wav in the mid-30s, NICB was about 
the only organization that did any work 
in the field. 

The board still keeps its data current 
—although it admits that the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ index is good. But 
the board thinks that, because living 
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costs are important in wage contracts, 
MARL someone ought to keep an independent 
Ow PUMPS oko check alongside the government’s—even 
Fi though it runs to a considerable amount 
relied on — THROUGHOUT he WORD  s ————————— 
Lately, the board has b focusing 
the spotlight on national wealth studies 
Development of this procedure will set 
up a double-entry bookkeeping system 
bie pails for the entire economy. It v | lead to 
a much broader understanding of just 
s ruggedly, as how the economic system opcrates 
Sold and sery ¢Membership— ‘The board cuts a 
Beaters swath through the business comnrunity 
It has a membership of 3,300 from 
ind 53 foreign counteeeneee just about every phase of busin 
» ae tivity—even including 21 lab 
Pumps are engineered to out which, along with librari« 
perform and outlast avy other cial membership rate here is no 
pump. For dependable pumps, standard charge to each of the mem 
lonk tes Marlow aes. bers. Some companies get dozens of the 
thesi’s ‘one geak ae reports—and pay a higher rate 
NICB operates from the contribu 
tions it gets from its member Presi 
dent Sinclair wishes they would kick in 
a little more. He says that some useful 
Sill-Primine cee «Coutrite ca! projects are held up by lack of funds. 
Diathrage amines: Pam> , ¢ Growing—Spending runs to about 
: $14-million a year—about four times 
Literature Available on Request what it was prewar. But since then the 
entire organization has grown. The 
MARLOW PUMPS membership has doubled in the period. 
SEES ew jencey rhe operating staff is made up of 165 
people—and is pretty prolific by most 
standards. But some say it pread 
too thin. 
The annual output of material in 


pLeltl COSTS cludes around 25 or 30 major reports 
a year, the Economic Almanac (a hand- 

° book of facts and figures), | sucs of 

rH) PY bTVY 0 T04 each of the monthly reports named 
CRANES Management Record, and Business 


Record, a weekly summary and preview 
sheet, and a weekly busine ummary 


and statistical indicator. It adds up to 
about a foot-and-a-half pile reading 


than 600 


rout the United States 














| a a read fa $a al 

F a, a - “ matter. 

1 | | 4 4 = e Shifts—Like any growing organiza 
| i iA i} “ tion, NICB is constantly reappraising 
i | ! 7 I 

" its purpose and shifting its focus to fit 


designed for easier equipped with: | the trend of the times. The economii 
section has moved, over the vears, from 


handling and * forged steel, crown tread 
, | long-range studies of the structure of 


greater efficiency machined wheels. the cconomy to more immediate eco 
* ball and roller bearings. bea we ) 

, . artin R. Gainsbrugh tor of 
e flexible couplings. the NICB’s Division of Busi Eco 


e enclosed drive operating in nomics, is now trving to head the sec 


sealed oil bath. tion back into some longer-range stud 
ies. He wants to find out more about 


® jig bored all welded the structure of the postwar mnomy 

end trucks. and how much sustaining ps there 
is in postwar markets 

Interest in market potentials has fil 
tered throughout the entire organiza 
tion. As business goes into the post 
INDUSTRIAL CRANE & HOIST CORPORATION | defense phase and competition gets 
37 NORTH ADA sTeeed men Induitrial Favinment pa tougher, the board will be looking into 
" ADA STRSEE | CAGO 7, ILLINOIS the changing composition of domestic 
; ore ystems * Crane Runwo and foreign markets in future studies. 
¢ Extensions—NICB’s newest major 
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ORRINGTON BEARING §& AT 


For smooth, low-maintenance service under 

toughest operating conditions, both front and 

rear hoist shafts on the 479,000-pound LIMA 

Type 2400 power shovel are equipped with precision- 
ground TORRINGTON Spherical Roller Bearings. 


Friction defeated! 


The bite of the bucket into solid earth 
may cause deflection, but TORRINGTON 
Spherical Roller Bearings, self-aligning 
and with high capacity, keep right on 
rolling. Power is constant and your 
shovel stays on the job. 

These rugged friction fighters are made from 
the finest of bearing steels, carefully heat treated 
for maximum strength, toughness and resistance 
to wear. Both rollers and races are accurately 



















































































manufactured for geometrical con- 

formity and highest load-bearing capac- 

ity at all times. The solid ring, cast- 

bronze cages are land-riding. 

TORRINGTON Spherical Roller Bearings 
cut operating costs in the toughest of earth- 
moving and rock-processing applications. Prove 
it to yourself—specify TORRINGTON. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. Torrington, Conn, 





SPHERICA 
TORRINGT RoluER BEARINGS 


Spherical Roller © Tapered Roller © Straight Roller ec Needle Ball eo WNeedle Rollers 
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Gar Wood Dozers 
for Stockpiling 


Gar Wood Rock 
and Ore Bodies 


Gar Wood Shovels 


Gar Wood Scrapers 
for Earthmoving 


ESTIMATED 1975 REQUIREMENTS FOR MINERALS (BY CLASSIFICATIONS) 


another big GAR WOOD market 


MERICA’S appetite for materials is Gargantuan—and insati- 
able. In 1950, for example, Americans consumed 2.7 billion 
tons of materials including 390 million tons of metallic ores and 
60 million tons of non-metallics . . . everything from asbestos to 
zirconium to feed and fuel the gigantic maw of American industry. 
Indeed, since the outbreak of World War I, the United States has 
consumed more metals and minerals than were used throughout 
the world in all the centuries preceding. 


Today, our use of minerals rises twice as fast as the total of all 
other materials combined. By 1950—in comparison with the year 
1900—we were taking from the earth three times more copper; 
three and one-half times more iron ore; four times more zinc. 
And, as our population grows and as the productivity of labor 
increases, we will use still larger quantities of materials. In the 
1970's, PMPC* studies show, U. S. consumption of iron might 
logically rise by 75 per cent over 1950 usage; cobalt by 344 
per cent; nickel by 100 per cent; lead by 53 per cent; bauxite 
by 291 per cent and magnesium by 1845 per cent. By 1956, 
prominent authorities predict a two-billion dollar growth in the 
mining field. 


Truly, to the men who will dig for it, the veins of the earth offer 
a rich harvest of ore and metal. But, to dig faster and more eco- 
nomically—fo meet the increasing demands of industry—men 
must turn to machines . . . tough, fast, dependable machines like 
the Gar Wood products that work at mining throughout the 
world. Gar Wood Shovels dig and load ores into heavy-duty 
trucks equipped with special Gar Wood Dump Bodies and 
Hydraulic Hoists. Gar Wood Dozers move and pile minerals; and 
Gar Wood Scrapers remove overburden and build roads for the 
ore trucks to travel. Yes, all over the world, Gar Wood machines 
help tap the veins of the earth to insure peace and plenty. 


*President’s Materials Policy Commission 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES « WAYNE, MICHIGAN 


WAYNE DIVISION, Wayne, Michigan; ST. PAUL HYDRAULIC HOIST 

DIVISION, Minneapolis, Minn.; FINDLAY DIVISION, Findlay, Ohio; 

RICHMOND DIVISION, Richmond, California; NATIONAL LIFT co., 
Ypsilanti, Michigan; UNITED STOVE CO., Ypsilanti, Michigan 





“.. some ideas grow out of 
questions that come into the 


information center a 


NICB starts on p. 77 


venture has been the introduction 
of its education department in 1947. 
The main job of the division is making 
available the board’s Road Maps of 
Industry charts for teaching aids. ‘These 
weekly charts depict various aspects of 
the economy such as national product, 
how tax rates affect various imcome 
levels, prices, productivity. ‘The educa 
tion department sends them out to a 
mailing list that now has reached a 
total of some 30,000 high school teach 
ers. NICB is forbidden by charter to 
propagandize, so the charts steer pretty 
much away from anything that could 
be used as a club with which to beat 
the political opposition. 

Another extension of the  board’s 
activities was recently introduced by 
scheduling conferences in different 
cities around the country, instead of 
only in New York. These more or less 
follow the same procedure that is stand 
ard for the board’s New York meetings 

selection of about five major topics 
dealing with business and the economy, 
which are then discussed by experts in 
the fields. 
¢ Problem—One of the problems that 
is puzzling the board i ow to get 
better distribution of its research. Its 
mailings often go directly to the top 
man in a corporation. Often he keeps 
the entire series for his own informa 
tion—docsn’t pass it along to the oper 
ating staff. ‘The officers in some com 
panics who would be most rested in 
the various reports don’t them or 
even know they exist. NICB points out 
that all thev have to do is ask for other 
scts—and the board wishes they would. 
¢ Picking Subjects—T’o make sure that 
research is done on subjects that are 
both interesting and important, advi 
sory councils meet frequently and pick 
out the trends in their field The 
councils are large for advisory groups 
and are staffed by experts. | instance, 
the advisers on opinion rr h include 
such top-notch pollsters as Archibald 
M. Crossley, George Gallup, Rensis 
Likert, and Elmo Rope: 

Some of the ideas for studies origi 
nate with the advisory group ome 
come from the staff of the board itself; 
and some grow out of the questions 
that come into the information center 
the librarv, which is one of the largest 
private business libraries in the United 
States. 

About 30,000 inquiri me in a 
vear. Most are just routine requests 
But when some subject begins to get a 
heavier plav than usual, it is considered 
as a possibility for a major report 
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lf you're buying daylight, insist on 
“CORRULUX-80" and get the most 
for your money! 











SAVE BECAUSE 


1. On actual skylight costs ..low material cost, 


low installation cost. 
2. On steel framing. .used on standard purlin spacings. 
3. On engineering no monitor design necessary. 
4, On labor no flashing, closures, framing necessary. 


5. On maintenance. ..no cracked skylights—ever! 


Corrulux 


e flat sheets for glazing 


* corrugated sheets to nest with corrugated 
metal or asbestos 


Corrulux DIVISION 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
P. O. Box 20026 
HOUSTON 25, TEXAS 





OEY wa tol aatlith an LOM lel aunelicic-tualellialilc. 


Oleh ailelall 1 save! 


Use relatively inexpensive ridge 


ond save! 


QUALITY FEATURES BENEFITS 
1. Shatterproof material. increased safety for personnel. 


2. High strength and 
weather resistance unaffected by drastic 
temperature changes and most 


industrial fumes. 


reduces eye fatigue and 
increases efficiency. 


3. Light diffusion 


4. Reduces heat input in summer, 
heat loss in winter more comfortable buildings. 


Corrulux is recognized by leading 
architects, engineers and builders 


as the top quality translucent build- 
ing panel. 


Please send me new Corrulux folders. 


Name 





Address 


City — en 










































































TINY TALKER, parakeet, is a top selier today. 


























Howard LaVine of New York’s Trefflich’s store says sales top canaries by 5 to 1. 


Parakeets: A Fad Makes Smuggling Pay 


in imsatia- 


SMUGGLED BIRDS cross from Mexico 
on packboards or stacked in pickup trucks. 
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Over the past year, a countless num- 
ber of Mexicans have padded stealthily 
across the border of the U.S. carrying 
a strange and chattering cargo. From 
towns like Mexicali and ‘Tijuana, they 
have set out with packboard loads of 
bird cages. Trudging along isolated 
mountain trails, they have walked miles 
to slip across unfenced sections of the 
border, finally delivering their fluttering 
payload to waiting trucks on the U.S. 
side. 

This pussyfoot importing, which cus 
toms officials believe may amount to 
“millions of dollars,” has involved a 
somewhat startling kind of contraband— 
tropical birds. And most of the smug- 
gling has been in one type of bird—a 
small, parrot-like creature called the 
parakeet for which the American pub- 


lic these davs seems to hav 
ble appetite 
¢ Forbidden 
parakeets and of other mem 
psittacine family were bann 
states and Health laws barred 
them as carriers of psittacine fever, a 
pneumonia-like disease that highly 
contagious and sometimes fatal to hu 
mans. 

Since the war, a great ma 
anti-parrot laws have been ped off 
the books. One reason is that resear 
has shown psittacosis occu 
mals and many birds—not 
rots. 
¢ Boom—The raising of 
State’s ban a little more tha 
seems to mark the beginn 
has become an unqualified 


Pets—For veai iles of 
ot the 
nh many 
citics. 


f these 
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Polly and her friends. And most of this 
has been a rush to parakeets; pet shops 
throughout the country complain they 
simply can’t get enough of them to 
supply the demand. 

Parakeets, which when trained are 
affectionate little nippers that talk and 
love to do tricks, sell for $7.50 to $15 
cach in most pet stores. (This is the 
price for birds in the common green 
or blue colors; rarer-hued specimens can 
bring up to $200.) Although there is 
no way of precisely pinning down the 
market, one estimate is that at least 
100,000 have been sold in the U.S. in 
the last six to eight months. 
¢No Imports—But though sales of 
parakeets are now sanctioned in most 
areas, imports are still taboo. It is pos- 
sible for parakeets to be brought in by 
private individuals under certain condi- 
tions, and shipments for zoos and medi- 
cal research are allowed. But the U.S. 
Public Health Service keeps a closed 
gate on imports for commercial pur- 
poses. 

Some parakeets, of course, are being 
raised in the U.S.; they breed easily and 
rapidly. But the types that are in great- 
est demand—the hybrid strains with un- 
usual colorizations—take eight or nine 
years of inbreeding and crossing to de- 
velop. Most bird farms simply haven't 
had time since the boom developed to 
build up these strains. Thus the smug- 
gling. 
¢ How It Works—Rae V. Vader, cus- 
toms agent in charge of the Customs 
Agency Service District that runs from 
San Ysidro (near San Diego, Calif.) to 
Calexico says the operation works this 
way: 

Legitimate breeders in foreign coun- 
tries--Holland, Belgium, France, , Aus- 
tralia—get orders for birds from people 
in Mexico City and are paid at the go- 
ing rate (about $3.50 a pair for ordi- 
nary types.) The birds are shipped by 
air in cages of about 200 to Mexico. 
All this is perfectly legal, since Mexico 
has no ban on imports. 

The Mexico City people apparently 
make very little out of the operation, 
selling the birds to smugglers at a small 
profit above the European price, plus 
freight. But sell they do, and the 
smugglers then fly the birds to Mexicali, 
or Tijuana, or a more eastern point. 
From there they are sneaked across the 
border by foot or truck and moved to 
one of the “bird farms” in the Los 
Angeles area. 

The farms sell the birds to retailers 
or brokers, usually on a tie-in plan with 
the buyer having to take 200 or 300 
pairs of culls to get 100 pairs of rare 
birds. The Bureau of Customs points 
out that it feels most retailers buy in 
good faith from these farms; they have 
no obligation to find out where the 
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The BIG QUESTION...has a straightforward answer 


When a Lake Erie engineer discusses hydraulic presses with you...he can 
answer your questions frankly because he is unhampered by design lim- 
itations. Lake Erie’s broad experience includes the development of more 
than 3,500 designs for almost every conceivable type of press and capacity 
from 5 to 22,000 tons. With this complete line of equipment to draw upon, 
a Lake Erie engineer can recommend the one press best suited to your 
present and future needs. This dependable counsel is yours for the asking. 


LAKE ERIE. 
HYDRAULIC | 
PRESSES 


LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORP. 
700 Woodward Ave., Buffalo 17, N.Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
AND DIE CASTING MACHINES 
District Offices in 
New York ¢ Cuicaco « Derrorr and Prrrssurem 
Representatives in Other U. S. and Foreign Cities 
Manufactured in Canada by Canada Iron Foundries Led. 





@ DESIGN LEADERSHIP is a 
Lake Erie hallmark. This view 
shows a complete Lake Erie in- 
stallation of press equipment 
for hot extrusion of high 
alloy and other steels in a 
plant of the Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation. 

LAKE ERIE ® 









LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES ore available in any size... standard, modified and special designs 
horizontal and vertical types—for Metal Working—Plastics Molding—Forging— Metal Extrusion— Processing 
—Vulcanizing—Laminating—Stereotype Molding—Matrix Forming—Briquetting—Baling—Special Purpose, 
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LOWERS COST 


This simple system actually 
saved $150 in handling costs 
within four months of opera- 
tion. No more sheet-by-sheet 
movement. 


Te 

_* 
' om 

4 


is 


MORE CAPACITY 


30% more capacity was 
added to metal cleaning proc- 
ess by handling a third more 
units on carrier with one man 
operation from cab control. 


INCREASES TONNAGE 


From 26 to 48 tons of steel rod 
per day was the increased 
movement produced by a 
properly engineered mono- 
rail system. 


( i 


SAVES TIME 


Passage, on monorail, of met- 
al parts through infra-red 
dryer, cuts 70% from former 
drying time. All other han- 
dling in plant on monorail. 


LESS LABOR 


Operators claim to save 26 
man hours per truck over 
former unloading time. Inter- 
locking monorail cranes in 
the plant also reduce han- 
dling costs. 


Write for Bulletin C-1 showing many more cases 
where MONORAIL PAYS! 


THE anfewicén)) | iy 


13132 ATHENS AVENUE 


& a) - 


COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 





birds come from, and the birds don’t 
talk well enough to tell. 
e Trapped—In the last | 
Vader's men have nabbed 
along their section of th« 
arrested 42 persons, among 
U.S. citizens in the last month 
Vader estimates, was probably no more 
than 1% of the shipments in his area. 

Thus, on one section of the border 
alone, possibly 700,000 bird 
smuggled in in the last 18 months. 
it’s known the ring operated all 
the border, not just in on« tion 

Vader has no way of knowing how 
many birds—even among those he 
caught—were infected with 
But he did turn over one 
of 600 rare birds to the San 
Zoological Society, which runs the San 
Diego Zoo. The birds kept in 
quarantine for 30 days and, by then, 
so many had developed psittacosis that 
ZOO people had to destroy the entire lot 
¢ End in Sight—The arrests last month, 
customs people believe, nabbed the 
ringleaders of the smuggling setup. That 
should stop the biggest part of the im- 
porting—at least temporarily 

From a longer view, practically all 
smuggling should end once domestic 
farms have been able to develop more 
of their own hybrid strain In the 
meantime, customs official 
grateful to “stool pigeon birds like 
the macaw whose persistent squawking 
one dark night enabled them to nab 
a train of packbearers slithering 
the border with avian contr 


months, 
7,000 birds 
border and 
them nine 


s| his, 


have been 
And 


ilong 


psittacosis. 
ized batch 
Diego 


11 
Vill remaim 


iCTOSS 


band. 


ltaly’s New ian 


The Italy's latest 
and largest passenger liner, slides into the 
water after being launched formally at 
Genoa. The 30,000-ton ship will carry 


1,264 passengers. 


Cristoforo Colombo 
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Hughes pooner Ge: Plum 


@ Rumors are flying that Howard Hughes is selling 


the company—or parts of it—to Lockheed. 


@ If so, both parties stand to make a big gain; 
Hughes Aircraft has made giant strides since 1948. 


@ Today it's a streamlined outfit that's pulling ahead 
fast in the advanced electronics field. 


For months now one of the hottest 
rumors in the aviation industry has been 
the sale of the Hughes Aircraft Co.’s 
electronic manufacturing facilities. The 
most recent and most likely looking 
buyer on the horizon is Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. 

In recent weeks the deal is said to 
have cooled, then warmed up again. 
Robert Gross, president of Lockheed, 
practically snapped at a stockholder who 
asked, during the question period at 
the annual stockholders’ meeting, if 
the company had a deal with Hughes. 
Gross replied, “We have no deal with 
Hughes Aircraft.” 

At the same time, a Hughes spokes- 
man said, “We have no deal with Lock- 
heed.” Another Hughes voice put out 
the word that Howard Hughes intended 
to keep the plant, which is a division 
of Hughes Tool Co. 

But people who know Hughes well 
claim it just isn’t like Hughes to make 
such a move before a long period of 
dickering and dealing. They say he is 
still cooking it. 
¢ Piecemeal—Meanwhile, there are a 
variety of rumors flying as to just what 
the deal would be. One of the earliest 
was that Hughes wanted to trade the 
plant—as much of it as he would sell— 
to Lockheed for some Lockheed Super- 
Constellation transports for Trans 
World Airlines (Hughes owns 74% of 
TWA). 

The sale evidently is not to be lock, 
stock, and barrel. Hughes reportedly 
will not sell the aeronautical part of 
the company or the land, other than 
that under the plant building. He 
would keep the extensive airport and 
contiguous property. In fact, the story 
now is that Hughes at present plans to 
sell few of the tangibles. He wants to 
sell the organization, the work in prog- 
ress, and current contracts. He would 
keep the cash, and retain title to the 
ver Toned and equipment, leasing them 
out to the new “owner.” 
eA Plum—If Hughes ever makes a 
sale, straight or otherwise, it should 
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make him a tidy profit. Since the 
Hughes enterprises are not publicly 
owned, exact figures aren’t published. 
But a variety of sources indicate that, 
out of the deal, Hughes would end up 
with cash and other assets valued at well 
over $80-million. He probably has sunk 
less than half this amount in the enter- 
prise. 

The picture also seems bright for a 
prospective buyer. The property looks 
like quite a plum for someone, if it 
could be had on decent terms. You 
can’t talk with certainty because one 
trouble has been that very little is on 
the record about Hughes Aircraft Co. 
The plant has grown and prospered in 
almost splendid isolation, not only from 
the gaze of the public and press, but 
from parent management. 

However, a quick profile of the plant 
today goes about like this: It employs 
over 15,000 people, has an order backlog 
of about $600-million, and sales running 
over $200-million a year. 
¢ Humming—Currently this is mostly 
military work, at least 50 highly classi- 
fied projects for the armed services. But 
the plant has many commercial projects 
and adaptations of its advanced elec- 
tronics research and development proj- 
ects. 

Most of the Hughes Aircraft plant at 
Culver City, Calif., is taken up with 
electronics work. There is an aeronauti- 
cal division making small sub-assemblies 
and handling the giant Hughes heli- 
copter project (B\W—May31’52,p36). 
The Hughes flving boat (BW—Feb.16 
’52,p96) has been set apart by the com- 
pany as a separate project and is di- 
vorced physically, being hangared in the 
Long Beach Estuary. 

The Tucson (Ariz.) plant is a produc- 
tion plant for guided missiles. 


|. The Salvage Crew 


Recently, delegates to the Radio- 
Television Manufacturers Assn. con- 
vention who were permitted to visit 
the Hughes Culver City plant raved 


ee "Da Z fs '§ 


about its progressive production tech- 
niques in the field of advanced elec- 
tronics. The bravos indicated the plant 
has come a long way from its sad state 
in May, 19458. 

At the time, the outlook at Hughes 
Aircraft was bleak. It was a small air 
craft company started in the 1930s, 
mainly to build racing airplanes for 
Howard Hughes. In all its vears, it had 
never put a model into production, At 
that time it was involved in the expen 
sive flying boat project. 

The company was still reeling under 
the blow it suffered when the XF-1]1 
photo-reconnaissance test plane crashed 
with Howard Hughes himself at the 
controls. Both Hughes personally and 
the company had been through the 
wringer of Congressional investigations, 
and the military had little faith in the 
company. 

Plant space was of fair size—700,000 
sq. ft. of floor space—but there was little 
equipment. There were 900 employees 
The company had lost $700,000 on 
$1.9-million in sales in 1947 
e New Faces—It was no wonder the 
parent Hughes Tool Co. was in a mood 
to close it up. Instead, however, a 
management team from Hughes Tool 
and a management company surveyed 
the possibilitics if the aircraft plant 
were kept open. For a while it was 
thought it could be turned into a re 
search and development center, and 
Hughes Tool sect up a management 
team to operate it. 

Ira ee Faker, Hughes Tool Co. vice 
president, was named liaison representa 
tive between Hughes Tool and Hughes 
Aircraft. Gen. Harold L. George, for 
mer head of the Air Transport Com 
mand, was named vice-president and 
general manager of the Hughes Air 
craft Co. The tool company sent out 
on a loan basis Charles B. Thornton, 
who before going with Hughes had 
been director of planning at Ford 
Motor Co. 

Two top scientists also were assigned, 
Simon Ramo from Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc., and D. EF. Wool 
dridge from General Electric Co. 


Il. Electronics: Second Start 


Shortly after this team took over, 
they saw that there was almost a clear 
field in military electronics. Moreover, 
they decided that by leapfrogging into 
the field of advanced electronics they 
could put up a pretty good show. The 
wisdom of this decision is bearing fruit 
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today. Hughes claims it is making a 
big share of the Air Force radar gun- 
VINCO iS on the iob! control systems, half the Navy’s, all 
J . those for Canada. ‘The company is 

7 ¢ currently negotiating for the British 
No worries spoil At the time, Hughes Aircraft Co. 
was anathema in military circles. But 
. a o, the company was able to tch con 
his fishing tracts because the Air lo: vas des 
perate for anybody to work in the field 
of advanced electronics. However, the 


Vinco dependability as a sub- Air Force extracted a promise that 
contractor or prime contractor Howard Hughes would have little to do 
has been proven by its record of with the aircraft company personally. 
only .6% rejections over a five- ¢ Howard Hughes—The decision to 
year period. This dependability is turn to electronics was a tough one for 
the reason why new customers are Howard Hughes to make. He wanted 
constantly swelling the number an airframe company. But as it hap- 
being served. Aircraft parts and pened, he had just bought the RKO 


assemblies, radar parts, aircraft 
motion picture studios and he was 











and commercial gears and gear 
REJECTIONS ON — ae ote 8 turning his attention to moviemaking. 


pumps are representative of the 


component parts produced by He reluctantly gave his approyv il, and 
DOLLAR VOLUME Vinco. If a dependable source of O.K.’d the new capital it would take 


supply is what you need, Vinco to put the company on its feet. The 


FOR FIVE YEARS will fill your needs. capital investment was to be on a slid- 


AVERAGE .6% VINCO CORPORATION ; ing scale. The first bite would be $800, 
9123 Schaefer Hwy. 000. Then if the company reached a 


Detroit 28, Mich satisfactory sales and profit position, it 
. could take the next bite of capital in- 


@ 4 vestment. 
Gears, Spline Gages, Formed Wheel THE ~ BIE an e Hands Off—Once the Hughes Air- 
Dressers, Master Gears, Automotive TRADEMARK FOS OB craft Co. was launched as a builder of 
Cam Checkers, Mass Produced Parts. a. Ae ype , advanced electronics, it was left quite 
alone by the parent company 
This isolation managementwise was 
duplicated newswise. Howard Hughes 
himself, it is said, felt the plant should 
be kept under wraps for security reasons. 
¢ Early Spurt—In putting Hughes into 
the advanced  electroni business, 
George and Thornton had their work 
cut out for them. Thev knew they had 
SALESMAN, to build electronics better than anyone 
else. Their plan was to turn out a better 
EXPERIENCED: product, keep better schedules, bring 
The Whistlclean production costs down. 
Corporation, By the end of 1943 the company got 
a leading AAA-1 its first significant contract when the 


military, civil defense people, and the 
detergent and press all got excited about the country’s 


disinfectant lack of an_ all-weather interceptor. 
manufacturer, Hughes offered to make a fire-control 
needs men with system for Lockheed’s F-94 in 11 
proven record months. With a control system, the 


Scott Air-Paks today” of earnings to guns fire by radar, so it’s possible to use 


the plane in all kinds of weather. Other 


“Our men can make repairs s witinitin 
with Air-Poks anywhere in the sell industrial manufacturers estimated the job would 


\ i aaa ae 
foes sogeetios of breathing and institutional take three to five years, savs Hughes 


Men breathe pure, fresh air — 7 organizations, In those frantic days, savs Thornton, 


' d tected. . 
nae and orm oi wrens. with headquarters Hughes management slept a few hours 
at a time. But their fire-control svstem 


Sat Samnte, smoke or heat—even in o 
under water—when wearing a | ur area. 
Scott Air-Pak. ° ‘f an — made the grade—and on tim 
Weite today for the name of enerous drawing ¢ Recruiting—The company had 
' € e 2 2. are ‘ 
Pi Sotenen” and expense account. jumped off into a relatively unexplored 
Distributor! , Unlimited opportunity. frontier. From the start the manage 


eal Reply in confidence, ment oo to — sf best ee 
AFETY EQUIF yIVISIO Mt aed meee ing and ability to bear on the products. 
SCOTT AVIATION CORP. giving full background How Hughes filled its burgeoning fac- 


286 ERIE ow e ee am ae and experience to: tory with executives and engineers is a 
Pp POTN. Sere oe | story that will always find the Hughes 

The WHISTLCLEAN Corporation people at odds with the historians. Ev- 

| 404 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. erybody in Los Angeles claims he has 
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why STEEL MEN say... 


LINDE Oxygen doesn’t cost—IT PAYS! 


It will pay you to look to LinpE for dependable supplies of oxygen in any quantity, 
anywhere, for any use. For only LINDE has LINDE SERVICE x 


that brings savings like these to its customers. And LINDE can bring them to you, too. 













$250,000 
SAVED... 


ONE STEEL MILL! 














Introduction of new 
searfing blowpipes designed 
and engineered as a part of 
LINDE SERVICE was a major 
factor in saving $250,000 


in one steel mill. 


oS LINDE SERVICE is the unique combination of research, 
engineering, and over 40 years of accumulated know-how 
that is helping LINDE customers save money and improve 
production in their uses of oxygen and oxy-acetylene 
processes, 
If your company uses oxygen, LINDE SERVICE can mean 
dollar savings to you. Let us tell you more about it. 


LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A Division of UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street ([[49New York 17, N. Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities 





In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited, Toronto 








at least one friend who was offered a 
fabulous increase in salary if he would 
work at Hughes. ‘Thornt they 
picked up top-level brass f nearly 


THERE’S A LOT OF INTERNATIONAL every blue-chip company in t oun- 


try. 

STEEL IN THIS NATIONAL But, says Thorton, “In most cases 
we merely ‘liberated’ th people. 
They were outstanding management 
FEEO AFRE/VA people who had worked them into 
a spot where they couldn't e up 
@ any further until someone died or re- 

tired.” 








Ill. Progressive Production 


In every way the management at 
Hughes took a fresh and unfettered ap- 
proach to problems. This was particu- 
larly true of production. 

Production at Hughes fell somewhere 
between job shop and mass production. 
The production line had to have ex- 
treme flexibility. As finally mccived, 
the line had such flexibility that the en- 
gineers and plant design teams were 
able to work out an unusual overlapping 
of research and development and manu- 
facturing that cuts time between design 
and production. 

Weekly mectings are held to discuss 


designs in progress. When designs 


AT INDIANAPOLIS SPEEDWAY— reach an appropriate stage they are 


proving ground for men, motors turned over to manufacturing for pre- 
liminary production planning. Thus a 


2s o~ a, OY i . 
sli) Ce g aay and automotive advances — new unit is well on the way to produc- 
modernization has kept pace with the tion by the time design work is com- 
pleted. 
x a ¢ Erecto-‘Sembly Setup—In setting up 
new grandstands and buildings have been added the factory, Ray B. Parkhurst, plant 





automobile industry's brisk progress. Numerous 


as needed, to accommodate ever-greater Memorial Day manager, told his planner forget 
evervthing they knew about clectronic 
assembly = methods—includir work 
facilities incorporate steel framework and structural benches. 

[he result was something Hughes 
; a hes : calls erecto-sembly work stations 
International's ability to fill the bill is best evidenced With this setup, the subassembly 


crowds. Many of the expanded and improved 
shapes supplied by International Steel. 


in repeat orders from the Indianapolis Speedway. moves from station to station on a 5-ft.- 
long metal framework that ct in a 


track a foot wide. At each station there 
are racks, bins, and cups of component 
parts. ‘There’s also a small jig on rollers 
in a track at right angles to the big 
framework, for holding a component 
at any angle during the operation 
Operations performed at a given sta- 
tion gencrally take about 15 minutes 
Then the framework is pushed along 
the track to the next station 
e Illustration Innovations—Parkhurst’s 
theory is that it is possible for unskilled 
labor to do complicated assemblies if 
simplified guiding methods are worked 
out. For example, most Hughes detail 
workers are women. “They don’t fol- 
low blueprints,” Parkhurst points out. 
“But thev can follow production illus- 
trations.” These line drawings show 
the completed part, that is, the state of 
completion achieved by that worker. 
Each part is numbered on the drawing 
in order of assembly. These parts in 


Probably your steel fabrication problems 
are a far cry from those of this famous 
arena of speed. But you'll gain a lot of 
laps toward an economical solution — 
however different or difficult the project 
—by outlining the details in a letter to 





International today. 


1965 EDGAR ST. 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL is a prime source for: Structural Steel + Steel 
Building Products « Warehouse Steel + Standard Steel Buildings . Farm 
Buildings « Aviation Buildings + Revolving Door Entrances . Industrial 
Doors « Railroad Products * Stainless Steel Products « Lindsay Structures. 
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and... 


New Mallory Products Speed Their Use 















HANCES are that in recent months you’ve read and heard about transis- 
, & tors—those mighty miniatures of electronic magic that offer great hopes 
% of startling changes and improvements in many things used in our homes, 
offices and factories. 
And perhaps you've said to yourself “Sounds great but probably far in 
the future.” 
| Actually, transistors are in commercial use right now—for example, in 
amazing new hearing aids no bigger than a pocket-sized cigarette lighter... 


and they operate with the help of two tiny new electronic components devel- 
oped in Mallory laboratories... produced in Mallory plants. 
A dime-sized Mallory Mereury Battery powers these hearing aids. And a 


precision-made Mallory Capacitor no bigger than the eraser on a lead pencil, 





filters the current to insure buzz-free tone. 

Other commercial uses for the midget transistors are on the way—some 
just around the corner. A portable TY set... that wrist radio small boys 
dream about...less costly, more efficient electronic office and factory 
equipment. 

When they do reach market, you'll find Mallory playing a vital role in the 


transistor field. 


The specialized knowledge and facilities 
that enable Mallory to anticipate and fill 

the needs of those using transistors, are 
available to manufacturers in electronics, 
electrochemistry and metatlurgy. Call or 






write Mallory today. 





P.R. MALLORY & CO., inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


to help you cut cost 


Fish don’t wait! You fish while the fishing’s 
good — make the best of wind and weather — or count 
the time and profit lost! That’s why more and more marine 
users look to P&H Diesel Engines for complete dependability. Built of 
lightweight, corrosion-resistant alloys, P&H 2-cyclé diesels provide a high 
ratio of horsepower per pound, faithful year ’round performance with less 
fuel consumption and lower maintenance cost. Here’s more modern design 
in every respect — another example of P&H research and development. 


Why should you wait in your business? If high costs are dis- 
sipating profits, start now, to enjoy the savings P&H Diesels can 
bring you. With lightweight, interchangeable parts, a man can 
lift out and replace an entire cylinder assembly —- anywhere — 
any time — alone! Service is a matter of minutes — not hours 
or days. Hundreds of users have learned this to their own reward. 
Let P&H give you a hand! 


HARNISCHFEGER 


CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


Line 





TRUCK CRANES DIESEL 























ENGINES POWER SHOVELS PRE-FABRICATED HOMES ELECTRIC HOISTS SOIL STABILIZERS WELDING EQUIPMENT OVERHEAD CRANES 





Case molded by Pan American Plastics, 


Dallas, Texas, from Celanese* acetate. 


An Acetate plastic case tough enough 
to handle 8 times its weight in steel 





oo” 


Craftsman” 
Cutter Head needed a lightweight plastic case — 


When the manufacturer of Sears 


tough enough to resist shattering ... 
moldable with sections and cores to keep 
contents from shifting . .. 

with chip-proof surface permanence ... 


eye-appealing colors... 


it was a hard-to-beat combination of specifica- 
tions that acetate met and delivered. 


Acetate provides strength in thin cross sections 
. » » one-piece, weight-saving construction... 


molding ease and efficiency ... and real 


economy. It is the right plastic when cases and 
housings must be tough. 

Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Divi- 
sion, Dept. 229-E, 290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, 
New Jersey. 

Canadian affiliate, Canadian Chemical & Cellu- 
lose Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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... we can break in the 
housewife for radar work in 
90 days’... .” 


HUGHES starts on p. 85 


the racks, cups, and bins are arranged 
in the same order. 

A big advantage of this illustration 
system is that it is amazingly easy to 
make engineering changes. The design 
change is incorporated in a production 
drawing, and this is substituted for the 
one at the work stations. The bins, 
racks, or cups are quickly reshuffled. 

l’or wiring terminal boards, the Park- 
hurst illustration method is even trick- 
icr. Wires must not only connect the 
proper terminal but they must be ar- 
ranged in a set pattern between ter- 
minals. At present Hughes uses a series 
of lucite plates, perforated to fit over 
the terminals as a guide. Each plate has 
one segment of the wiring illustrated in 
the clear plastic. The girl puts it over 
the terminal board, sees how and what 
wires are to be added, puts them on. 
When she is finished she rechecks with 
the lucite plate. Then she takes the 
next lucite panel, and so on. 

“With these methods,” savs Thorn- 
ton, “we can break in the average house- 
wife for complex radar work in 90 days.” 


IV. Silent and Systematic 


The tranquility at the Hughes plant 
is unusual, even for light manufactur- 
ing. If vou spend three hours or two 
days with top management at Hughes 
you will never be interrupted* by mes- 
sengers, paging calls, or telephones. If 
vou stand on a balcony at the Hughes 
plant you won’t see any production con- 
trol people, assistant foremen, or lead- 
men running around. 

Stock chasers are conspicuously ab- 
sent, as a result of Hughes’ materials 
plan. Ten days’ supply of parts is kept 
on hand at each work station. Parts 
for all stations are also stocked in a 
work area. Finally, all parts are further 
stocked in balcony storerooms. 
¢ Easier Bookkeeping—Paper work on 
the myriad of parts that go into elec- 
tronics assemblies could be costly and 
bothersome. Hughes Aircraft has saved 
money and manpower by classifying 
evervthing under $2 as line stock, and 
ordering it semiannually in bulk on a 
minimum-maximum basis. 

Parkhurst looks at it this way: 88% 
of Hughes’ expenditure for materials 
goes into about 15% of the parts. In 
other words, 85% of the parts makes up 
roughly 12% of the materials cost. So 
it makes sense to eliminate paper work 
on these items and concentrate on the 
15% that represents the greatest ex- 
penditure. 
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Here's what ITIICQ) 0 


LAMINATED PLASTICS 


is doing for automobile engines! 


A leading automobile manufacturer wanted a timing gear that was 
slow-wearing, silent in operation, low in cost. Now, more than six 
million MICARTA timing gears are performing efficiently in engines, 


What can Micarta do for you? 


Your problem may be as simple as noise control, or electrical insula« 
tion. Perhaps you need a material that is both light and strong, that 
resists corrosion, withstands vibration, heat, cold or compression. 
Whatever your problem, your industry, or your application, investigate 
the qualities of versatile MICARTA. 

For prompt and complete information, fill out the coupon below, 


you can 6€ SURE...i¢ ns Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
MICARTA Division, Trafford, Pa. 
Attention: L. A. Pediey 


Sir: (Please check one) 
Please have your representative call 


(_} Please send me the complete facts 
on MICARTA 


micarta 
is basic! 


Name Company 
Address ; 
City. 7one State 


J-06511 








RAYMOND FP. GIFFELS, secretary-treasurer VICTOR E. VALLET, president 


Wrapping the Factory around the 


(Story continues 





They start by dummying up the... . . « layout of machinery and. . 
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LOUIS ROSSETTI, architectural associate 


Process Layout 


on page 96) 





. - wind up designing a plant around the machinery. 
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There's NO Tai Swing with 
HYSTAWAY! 


ie 
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"and that makes possi ble 


digging in closer quarters! 


With Hystaway you can dig in 
close quarters, right up against 
walls or fixed obstructions—in 
places where digging is impos- 
sible with other revolving shovels 
which must have “elbow room.” 
In addition, with Hystaway you 
excavate and bulldoze with one 
machine! Mounts on Caterpillar 
track-type tractors. The Hystaway 
is the only excavator-crane that 
offers all these advantages, which 
add up to more profit all around. 
Call your Caterpillar-Hyster 
Dealer or write for catalog 1245. 


NO 
TAIL 
SWING 
HYSTAWAY® OTHER SHOVELS 


Only the boom revolves. Entire superstructure revolve 


THERE'S PROFIT iy 


HYSTER 
POWER 


HYSTER COMPANY 


2907 WN. E. Clackamas 1807 N. Adams $F. 
Portiand 8, Oregon Peoria 1, tilinois 





ged-eye' 


It’s one of United-Carr’s large family 
of indicator Plug Buttons. Used in a 
famous line of coffee-makers, it glows 
to show the coffee’s ready. Plug but- 
fons come in a multitude of shapes 
and sizes but they all have one char- 
acteristic in common: they snap into 
place and stay there. 

These and thousands of other fas- 
teners and allied devices are designed 
and manufactured in volume by 
United-Carr for manufac- 
turers of appliances . . . automobiles, 
aircraft, electronic apparatus, furni- 
ture. If there is any way that special- 
purpose fasteners can help speed 
assembly, cut costs, or improve prod- 
uct performance in your business, 
you'll find it pays to consult United- 
Carr — FIRST IN FASTENERS. 


leading 


Consult your nearest United-Carr field engineer 

before your new designs are frozen for pro- 

duction. It is during this all-important plan- 

ning phase that you can make best use of our 
services. 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


MAKERS OF FASTENERS 
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LIEUTENANTS at GVR include Oscar H. Pocock, executive v-p and chief engineer; 
Roy I. Jones, director of industrial development; Edward X. Tuttle, vice-president. 


ARCHITECTS welcome a chance to do something off the beaten industrial-plant path, 


such as this TV-studio addition to Station WWJ building in Detroit and this . . . 


Detroit Firm Wraps Plant 


Detroit was the breeding ground for 
a new kind of company that combines 
the functions of architect and engineer. 
It plans and supervises industrial con- 
struction jobs through every step from 
site layout to production processes. It 
doesn’t do the actual building. 

Of the four big integrated architect- 

engineering firms in Detroit, the big- 
gest is Giffels & Vallet, Inc., L. Ros- 
setti (cover). ‘The name reflects the 
partnership of an engineering corpo- 
ration and an individual architect. By 
law, an architect cannot incorporate. 
e Why Detroit?—There was a_ time 
when a company would have a mill 
built, then fit the machinery in as best 
it could. Today, designers like GVR 
develop the process layout first, then 
design the plant around it. 

Obviously, this kind of planning 
calls for more than mere knowledge 
of architecture and construction meth- 
ods. It combines the functions of the 
architect, the production engineer, and 
the construction engineer. 

Need for large-scale plant designing 
in a short span of time first came up in 
Detroit during the 1920s, when the 


auto industry was building like mad. In 
this hurry-up building boom, Albert 
Kahn offered an integrated architect 
engincer service. I'wo of his structural 
engineers, working at adjacent drafting 
boards, were Raymond I’. Giffels and 
Victor E. Vallet. 

In 1925 Giffels and Vall 
to form their own compan 
carried the Kahn type of 
step further: into the dev 
the production processes th 

This, too, resulted from 
characteristic of Detroit industry 
H. Pocock, executive vice-president and 
chief engineer of GVR, says: “The 
auto industry developed the first con 
tinuous-flow production, so the 
panies that do process layout work na 
turally grew up here, too 
e Men of Distinction—Now there are 
similar firms in other cities, but Detroit 
still has the greatest number, GVR peo 
ale say. 

GVR is different from, say, the big 
New York architect firms that employ 
engineering consultants in various fields; 
GVR is composed of engineers as well 
as architects, and it has its full- 
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TOWER, 300 ft. high, for International 
Telephone & Telegraph, Nutley, N. J. 


around Process 


(Story starts on page 94) 


time staft of specialists. GVR is also 
different from companies that offer de- 
sign, enginecring, and construction; 
GVR does no construction, has no ties 
with any contractors, buys no materials. 
¢ Big Business—The firm has known 
hard times. During the depression, it 
shrank from 200 men to just the princi- 
pals, who sat in the office designing 
dream plants and debating new meth- 
ods. 

Nowadays the company talks about 
dollar volume in figures usually reserved 
for astronomers and the federal govern- 
ment. During the current year, for ex- 
ample, GVR is designing and supervis- 
ing about $410-million worth of con 
struction. Work for the Atomic Energy 
Commission alone amounts to $180- 
million. 

GVR has been working for AEC 
since 1946, designing the basic produc- 
tion units and most of the auxiliary serv- 
ices. Value of GVR-designed atomic 
plants so far totals around $1.5-billion; 
value of installed machinery and the 
auxiliary facilities designed by other 
firms would double this figure. Current 
contracts cover the Portsmouth (Ohio) 
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THESE DRUMS WON’T TAKE A BEATING 


Your own experience tells you drums are one of the most diflicult 
loads to brace and block so they will arrive in good condition. Yet 
the Evans DF Loader—the Damage Free, Dunnage Free Loader: 
locks in drums so securely that damage, both to cars and lading, 
is reduced to an absolute minimum. 


The DF Loader is a permanent part of the box car that secures 
loads against shifting .. . supperts them where necessary . . . separates 
them into independently anchored sections. Because it lets shippers 
load cars to capacity without special bracing and dunnage, this one 
man loader increases average loads by 337, and some difficult loads 
by as much as 200%. By giving shippers a degree of protection un 
matched with any other type of transportation, the Evans DF Loade: 
brings back business to the railroads. To learn how your organization 
can put this modern equipment to the most profitable use, consult 
Evans Products Company, Railroad Loading & Equipment Division, 
Dept. B-5, Plymouth, Michigan. 


Booklet Available 

on Request 

Packed with factual 
information, it shows 
how railroads can earn 
extra revenue and 
shippers can cut 
shipping costs with 
time-tested DF 
equipment. Be sure to 
send for your copy today 
No obligation. 


L0CH8 LADING {NTO BOX CARS 


“DF LOADER: ®~ 


TO ELIMINATE DAMAGE & DUNNAGCE 
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LET CORRECT SEATING POSTURE GIVE 
YOU INCREASED OFFICE PR 
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Art Metal Equipment Boosts Workers’ Production 


Starts Repaying Its Cost 


Banish typist fatigue — get improved 
morale, increased production. That's 
what latest research shows you can do 
with correct office seating. One single 
additional unit of production a day re- 
pays your investment the first year 
plus a — — repeats profit each year 
thereafter for a business lifetime. 


Comfort Seating “Ups” Production 


Seat yourself and your employees in 
Art Metal Aluminum Posture Chairs. 
Feel the unequalled seating comfort 
working or relaxing. Comfort that eli- 
minates costly production sags, that 
produces more for you in less time 
with less errors, And remember that 
Art Metal Chairs besides paying for 
themselves quickly, yield annual sav- 


“Tilt-Action” Seat — Maintains some 
body angle at oll times. Feet remain 
on floor, pressure behind knees is 
eliminated, Saddle sect of posture 
models is most comfortable and helps 
retain natural body contours. 


“Live-Action” Back — Auviomatically provides full 
support in any position. Back construction pivots in 
special mountings, follows inclination of spine. 
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From Moment of Use 


ings in the form of trouble-free main- 
tenance, 
The Finest Chair Construction 

Art Metal Chairs are handsomely 
styled, durably made of welded tubu- 
lar construction, Foam Latex uphol- 
stery. And they're all backed by more 
than 60 years’ 3 go in manufac- 
turing the very best in metal office 
equipment. 

Write for FREE Booklets 
Discover how vital correct seating is 
to office efficiency. Write today for 
free pamphlet “Correct Sitting Pos- 
ture’’ and/or the complete Art Metal 
chair catalog. Or call your nearest Art 
Metal Dealer. Art Metal Construc- 
tion Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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THERE'S AN Art To 


BETTER SEATING 








gaseous diffusion plant and major ex- 
pansions at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and 
Paducah, Ky. A staff of 335 designers 
in Detroit is turning out the required 
11,000 drawings—two acres of top- 
secret plans. 

Of GVR’s 1,100 employees, half are 
on atomic energy work, including more 
than 200 in the field. 

e Diversified Clientele—GVR was 
nursed on Ford Motor Co. work. Giffels 
and Vallet struck out on their own 
hook because they were assured of Ford 
work, which they had been handling for 
Kahn. Louis Rossetti came to the com- 
pany from Ford’s design staff. By 
1929 GVR had 200 employees, and 
80% of their time was spent on “dirty 
work”’—process work—for Ford Motor. 

With nightmarish memories of the 
depression days when the auto industry 
cut off its expansion plans, GVR of- 
ficers now try to diversify their clien- 
tele. Since 1940 Ford’s proportion of 
GVR’s total volume ha hrunk to 
20% or 25%, due to the building up 
of other categories. AEC runs about 
45% of the total, but that’s regarded 
as a precious assct, not a liability. 

Other current work includes 
struction valued at $35-million for steel 
mills and foundries, $16-million for 
rubber and plastics, $58-million in 
aluminum and magnesium, $10-million 
in chemicals, $20-million in auto as- 
sembly, $27-million in miscellaneous 
manufacturing, $8-million for public 
schools, $12-million in hospitals and 
medical facilities, $10-million for labo- 
1atories, $20-million for public works, 
$5-million for offices. 

Vic Vallet often refers t 
thumb that 10% of the fi 
should be in school 
churches, and the like. 
¢ Look Ahead—Not that GVR people 
are worried about the fut really, 
They can see nothing ahead but more 
and more demand for their services 
Their optimism is based these as- 
sumptions: 

e Atomic energy will g 
GVR has had the greatest 
in both pile reactor and ous dif- 
fusion plants. It hopes to make use of 
this knowhow as power projects develop. 

¢ New processes are turning up all 
the time, and GVR specia in de- 
vcloping production layouts. It has just 
established a new chemical process di 
vision. 

¢ Laboratory research is still accel 
crating. It has a lead-time of five to 
seven years ahead of production, and 
the industrial economy stil] has mam 
new products, much new nstruction 
to look forward to (BW Apr 453. 
p12). 

e The squeeze betw 
customer will pay and what the manu 
facturer has to pay for materials and 
labor puts a premium on efficiency of 
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_ Are you trying to bring this overhead 
down to a money-saving level 7 


Yesterday’s “stock-piling” is a costly 
overhead operating iter: these days. What today’s 
“conveyor-belt” manufacturing techniques need is 

a combination of transportation systems, 

air and surface, that can be depended upon to 
maintain a constant “flow-of-material” so inventories 
can be kept to an economical but practical minimum. 


To fill this long-standing need in American transporta- 
tion, Emery Air Freight provides an entirely new sys- 
tem of “door-to-door” shipping based upon: 

THE USE OF ALL AIRLINES, all surface transportation—passen- 


ger or cargo, freight or express—the best of everything that 
moves in the air or on the ground. 


ABSOLUTE CONTROL of your shipment all along the way 
through Emery’s own private wire system and a nationwide 
standby staff ready to assist your own expediting departments 


CONTINUOUS CONTACT with your shipment so it can be in- 
stantly routed around trouble-spots. 


IMMEDIATE CONFIRMATION of delivery —or of unavoidable 
delay so plans can be adjusted efficiently. 


Here is a completely new approach to the job of getting 
material from one place to another in the fastest possi- 
ble way. And these are the reasons why Emery Air 
Freight enables you to move gradually from old-fash- 
ioned “stock-piling” methods to today’s “flow-of-mate- 
rial” era, 

Inbound or outbound, Emery provides “The World's 
Fastest Transportation System.” We welcome an oppor- 
tunity to discuss what Emery can do for you! 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


New York, 17; Offices or agents in all major cities and towns in the United States 





43 years of know-how in the 
design and manufacture of 
accounting forms 
and systems 
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FOR EVERY ANALYSIS 
AND STATISTICAL NEED 


Whats your problem? 


* LABOR COSTS? 
* PRODUCTION? 


e INVENTORY? 
* SALES? 


UN1-Sort edge-punched cards offer an easy, low 
cost solution to the problem of getting Who, 
When, Where and How Much cotals...in time to 
act. What happens today can be summarized and 
on your desk tomorrow. You operate on a current- 
and-decision basis instead of a post-mortem-and- 
regret basis. 

UNI-SorT is easy to install. No tabulating or 
sorting machines are required. Anyone can learn 
in minutes, Investigate now. 


Ask your accountant about Uni-Sort applications 
or write to Hadley for illustrated folder. 


Hand Notcher—Notches 
one to six cards at a time 


Foot Operated Notcher— 
Pre-notches up to 200 cards 
ata time 


Electric Keyboard Notcher— 
Front feed; multiple notches 
entire edge of single cards. 


UNi-SorT 


"ie, Evtobhshed 1909 
F ° ° ~, 
Wiite it » 
\ Once / 


x oe 4 


Charles R. Hadley Company Dept. 12EE 
los Angeles 12: 330 N. Los Angeles St. 
New York 17: 342 Madison Avenue 


e oo” Please send me illustrated folder on 


—— 


Manufacturers of standard, NAME 


Hadley Uni-Sort Edge-Punched Cards. 





“in stock” loose leaf forms and 
“Write it Once” accounting methods. FIRM 





ADDRESS. 





Offices in principal cities. 
city 
Consult your telephone directory. |_ 


NE_.__STATE 








production. The business of moderniz- 
ing existing plants for greater efficiency 
has only been scratched 

¢ Modern industry requires not 
just a mill building but also a mass of 
research labs, administration offices, 
personnel and_ recreation facilities, 
health clinics, cafeteria tc. There’s 
still a lot to be done in designing mod- 
erm institutional type plant 

¢ Population growth of the coun- 
try will require more schools, hospitals, 
power generating facilities, and public 
works (BW—Dec.13’52,p1 22 
¢ Keeping Busy—By combining archi- 
tect and engineer staffs, GVR thinks it 
has leveled out the ups and downs that 
either group alone may hav 

“We keep our work force fairly con 
stant,” says Ray Giffels. “Offering more 
services gives us a chance to even up 
the work load. We haven't had a single 
layoff since 1934.” 

GVR hangs onto its bright young 
architects and engineers partly because 
its future looks secure, partly because 
of a bonus and profit-sharing plan that 
includes a seniority factor. From squad 
leader up, the labor force averages more 
than 10 years with the company. Every 
employee of three years or more is 
guaranteed a share of profit 
ify earlier through merit alone. Em 
ployees are paid by the hour; their 
work week averages approximately 50 
hours now. 

e Coast to Coast—Whereas GVR once 
did almost all its work in the Detroit 
area, it now reaches from coast to coast 
Kdward X. Tuttle, vice-president for 
new business and procurement, lists 75 
projects now on the drawing boards OI 
in construction. These projects are in 
17 states and a few foreign 

One of the biggest projects was com 

pleted this month when the Ford plant 
at Oakville, Ont.—the largest industrial 
building in Canada—began turning out 
automo’yiles (BW—May16'53,p90) 
e Acres to Doorknobs—GVR gets a lot 
of huge projects, but it also handles 
small jobs, too. The range goes from a 
single AEC building as big as 24 foot 
bal! fields to the alteration of a door 
knob on a church. 

GVR doesn’t usually dip so low as a 
doorknob design or a $10,000 con 
struction job except for an old cus 
tomer, but it does take many $50,000 
and $100,000 projects 

Ihe company is proud of its list of 
industrial clients, especially the 30-odd 
concerns that have engaged GVR on 
more than 10 occasions. It laid out the 
General Electric Co. Electronics Park 
at Syracuse, a campus-type plant, and 
designed all the buildings. It has car 
ried out more than 2,000 projects for 
Ford, including work in every unit of 
the River Rouge plant 
¢ Adaptable—Despite its size, GVR is 


flexible enough to fit in with a variety 


ome qual 


ountries 
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A new Aeart fox the lifeblood of American industry 


You won't hear its beat or feel its pulse, for this new principle 
of hydraulics is quiet and pulsationless, 


As revolutionary as its name — Rotodraulic —the new Berry principle 
of hydrostatic hydraulic power transmission has 





successfully solved many of industry’s problems 


under the most severe operating conditions. Berry Rotodraulic systems 
are now at work on: 


Some of its best applications may yet be undiscovered! auxiliary drives of 


Almost infinitely flexible, instantly reversible, oil well drilling rigs 
Berry units are designed specifically for rugged Sanging Hammers 
: ; trailer tankers 
and continuous duty. They are opening new arteries ies tinal 
. . P . ‘ macnine tools 
of basic industrial progress. Descriptive ‘ . 

tractive drives 


literature will be sent on your request. earth evgors 


winding machines 


OLIVER Corporation | 9 sez. 


Industrial Fasteners - Pole Line Materials - Berry Hydraulics 
PITTSBURGH = PENNSYLVANIA 


BERRY 
DIVISTON 
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Phenolics 
by DUREZ 


for expressing 
better product 


ideas 
BETTER 


@ When you are thinking of materials 
for use in new or improved products 
-.. Of processes ... at the least cost 
consistent with required performance, 
remember the way of electricity with 
Durez phenolic plastics. They get along 
fine together, but they never mix. 

Hence their extensive use in com- 
municatons equipment. Electrical cur- 
rent goes about its business while these 
non-conductive plastics go about their 
business ot resisting impact and other 
mechanical stresses, water, heat, abra- 
sion, and many chemicals. 

Phenolics can serve you profitably in 
the form of resins applied to a product 
or an integral part of it, and as base 
materials molded into lustrous-surfaced 
parts. Molded units range in size up to 
the capacity of the largest presses yet 
made. Many molding compounds are 
offered with combinations of proper- 
ties unavailable in any plastic materials 
until they were developed by Durez. 

Your engineers and molding men 
can obtain competent help in advan- 
cing your product plans from Durez— 
America's largest producer of phenolics 
exclusively. Our 32 years of specialized 
experience is yours for the asking. 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS 














MOLDING COM 

et. kee 
INDUSTRIAL RESINS 

Pe RE 66 RT 

PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS 


Member S. P. 1. Committee on Large Plastics Moldings 


THAT FIT THE JOB 





of customer needs. For those clients 
that don’t have engineering depart 
ments of their own, it functions almost 
as Closely as departments of those com- 
anies. In other cases, it hand-in 
Sod with the client’s own engineering 
department. 

“Some clients come to with just 
a gleam in their eves—oth ome with 
a plant all laid out,” says Giffels. “We 
work with them all, any way thev like.” 
¢ Step by Step—The typi ustomer 
comes to GVR with an idea of what he 
wants and what he can sp GVR as 
signs a project director, one of about 
24 engineers and architects. This di 
rector shepherds the pr through 
every stage. 

GVR people do a lot of kidding 
about engineers vs. architects, but in 
actual performance the Ups are 
intermingled beyond an ibility of 
professional rivalry 
¢ Hierarchy—lor that m the du 
ties of the officers cro in all 
directions 

“We can draw up a flow chart for a 
client but we can’t for oursclves,”” one 
officer admits. 

By titles, the officers line up like this 
Vallet, president; Giffel ecretary 
treasurer; Pocock, execut v-p and 
chief engineer; ‘Tuttle, Lé |. Beal, 
Arthur Hyde, Kenneth K. Stowell, vice 
presidents; Roy I. Jones, d tor of the 
industrial division; Louis Rossetti. archi 
tectural associate 

Stowell heads the eastern division in 
the New York office. The staff in De 
troit occupies space on four floors of 
the Marquette Building and three of 
the National Bank Building. GVR has 
other offices in Chicago, Houston, and 
Windsor, Ont. 





COMPANY BRIEFS 





Macklanburg-Duncan, Oklahoma City 
aluminum fabricator, ha talled the 
first big extrusion press in the South 
west. One 1,250-ton p ilready 
in operation; another will installed 
in about eight months. ‘Th ) presses 
can process 14-million |b 
a vear. 


f aluminum 


° 
The St. Louis plant of the Ritepoint 
Co., manufacturer of mechanical pen 
cils and pens, has been bought by the 
federal government for $355,000 for 
use as an armory. Ritep ill move 
to a new plant on U.S. 66, in St 
Louis County. 

3 * 

General Shoe Corp. will b 
sq. ft. chemical plant in Nashville to 
produce shoe finishes, specialized ad 
hesives, and other products, both for 
the company’s own use and for general 
sale. 


1 50.000 
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a year 
is spent for 


PAPER CONVERTII 


Setup and folding boxes — for products as different 

as candy and fresh tomatoes . . . bags, envelopes, soda 
straws, drinking cups, mailing tubes, shipping tags... 
these are only a few of the many every-day necessities 
supplied by the gigantic Paper Converting Industry. 
In their making, many miraculous types of machines 
are used — and many types of adhesives. 


This is but one of a hundred industries in which Arabol 
is privileged to serve the leaders. Out of 68 years of 
pioneering, ten thousand adhesives formulas have been 
developed in our five laboratories, Arabol Adhesives are: 
now supplied for more than a thousand end uses. 


Somewhere in your business, adhesives are required — 
in the making of your product, in its labeling, 
packaging and/or shipping cases. 


Somewhere near your business there is an Arabol 
F. L. Smithe Plunger Machine (Cham- 
plant or warehouse ready to serve you. ion Model) — made by F. L. Smithe 
achinery Co. 


We invite the opportunity to submit adhesives samples for you to test in your own plant 
under your particular working conditions — for your specific requirements, 

whatever their nature. That is the one kind of testing that assures you of 

Satisfactory results. Your inquiry to Department 77 will bring a prompt response. 


SS eee ; pts Sh ‘ ae 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO....c nationwide organization serving major users of industrial adhesives 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 110 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. © CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO © LOS ANGELES + ST. LOUIS « ATLANTA © PHILADELPHIA © BOSTON » PORTLAND, ORE. © ITASCA, TEX. © LONDON, ENG, 








Would a 
Welded Component 
solve your 
design problem? 


% 


Rings? 
Bands? 
Weldments? 


In the development of jet 
aircraft engines, American 
Welding products have 
played a vital part. Today 
every major U. S. jet engine 
manufacturer is a user of 
American Welding rings, 
bands, or components. 


We do not know what jets, 
guided missiles or rockets 
you are working on, but we 
feel sure that our 34 years 
of welding experience can 
be helpful in getting your 
designs “off the blueprint— 
into the blue”. 


In addition, we can provide 
designing, engineering, 
metallurgical and machin- 
ing facilities. If your re- 
quirements involve either 
fusion or resistance weld- 
ing of ferrous or non- 
ferrous metals, we will be 
glad to have our Product 
Development Department 
look into your problem. 


THE AMERICAN WELDING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


380 DIETZ ROAD ¢« WARREN, OHIO 
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Revere Camera in Stereo Field 


In 41 years, board chairman Sam Briskin has shifted 
product according to his hunches about public demand. Now 
Revere is growing faster than ever. 


Fifteen years ago, a manufacturer 
of auto radiators and heaters held a 
big bar mitzvah party for his 13-year- 
old son. He wanted to record the 
event on film, so he bought a 16 mm. 
movie camera—wincing at what .it cost 
—and assigned someone to operate it. 
The resulting movie was so fascinating 
that he ran it three and four times a 
week for himself and relatives. 

The thought struck the father that 
millions of other parents would take 
advantage of a chance to make their 
own movies of their families if there 
was a reliable camera within their 
means. 

That father is Sam Briskin, board 
chairman of the Revere Camera Co, 
of Chicago, which claims to sell more 
home movie cameras and _ projectors 
than any other company. The son is 
Jack Briskin, now president of the 
company. 
¢ Closely Held—Revere Camera is 
well known in the advertising pages of 
national magazines. Besides leading in 
home movie equipment, Revere sells 
60% of the tape recorders, by its own 
estimate. And this year it brought out 
a stereo still camera, its first still 
camera and the first entry in the stereo 
field by a big camera company. But 
you won't find Revere in directories of 
stock companies, for it is privately 
owned by the Briskins. 
¢ Fast Growth—Revere is topping off a 
year of growth that’s fast even by its 
own standards. In that year, Revere: 

¢ Nearly doubled its plant space by 
purchase ($625,000 cash) of an eight- 
storv building a block from the main 
offices on Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
Plant space now adds up to 455,000 
sq. ft. 

¢ Nearly doubled its labor force, 
with 1,600 now on the payroll. 

¢ Nearly doubled its product line 
by adding 12 major products—six movie 
cameras, the stereo camera, a sterco 
viewer, and four new tape recorders. 
¢ When Opportunity Knocked—The 
history of Revere Camera is the story 
of Sam Briskin’s alertness to oppor- 
tunity. Briskin started out in 1912 
as founder of the Excel Auto Radiator 
Co. at the age of 22 (Excel was bought 
by Revere two years ago and still op- 
erates on one floor of Revere’s main 
building). 

Through the 20s, the auto radiator 
replacement business was better every 
year. Rough roads and rudimentary 
springing of cars in those days gave a 


radiator a short life; so did the radiator’s 
vulnerability to damage in collisions— 
the radiator was inches behind the 
front bumper. By 1929 Excel was the 
country’s largest maker of replacement 
radiators. 

Then Briskin looked ahead. He saw 
a dwindling demand for radiators, an 
increasing demand for comfort in cars. 
He swung production over to hot water 
heaters, which were then a novelty. By 
late spring of 1929, he had tens of 
thousands of heaters piled up to the 
warehouse roof. This stock lay idle till 
November, when the first cold snap— 
and a big promotion campaign—started 
them moving. The warehouse was 
cleaned out in a few weeks 

When the heater business played 
out 10 years later, Briskin put the mo- 
tors in a line of home workshop tools. 
e Home Movies—Briskin founded Re- 
vere Camera Co. in 1939. A_ year 
later, the company’s unit volume in 
home movie equipment topped the in- 
dustry. 

E. J. McGookin, general manager, 
explains this as proof of Briskin’s theory 
that there was a tremendous pent-up 
cemand for a moderately priced pre- 
cision camera. McGookin stresses the 
quality angle. 

“There were good cameras in those 
days,” he savs, “but they cost more 
than the average man could pay. And 
the cameras he could afford were in- 
ferior. Well, it costs as much for film 
and processing for an inferior result as 
it does for a high-quality result, so the 
public was waiting.” 

Revere’s first movie cameras were 
priced on the basis of mass production. 
That was a gamble, but it 
ble a price about half as much as com- 
parable cameras of that time 
¢ Experimenting—Briskin 
his people to experiment. At one time 
his shops worked seriously on putting 
sound on film for home cameras, but 
the idea was shelved—a man couldn’t 
shoot a movie and record the sound 
simultaneously, it was found 

The findings of this cxperiment, 
however, led Revere into the tape re- 
corder field. 

Now Revere is working on _ three- 
dimensional home movies. Briskin feels 
that development of 8 mm. and 16 mm. 
home movies has reached its peak, that 
3-D could be the next big thing. But 
so far he doesn’t consider 3-D practical 
for amateur use—he guesses at two or 
three more vears of development 


n icle possi- 


i ourages 
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To you and the other young people graduating from high school this June 


congratulations! You have passed an important milestone. And there are other 
milestones of achievement ahead — « spec ially for those of you who decide 
to continue your education in chemistry eo 
For things are happening fast in the chemical field. New products, new 
materials, even new industries like plastics and man-made textiles are 
being created. And with each new deve lopme nt or discovery come new > 
opportunities for young men and women trained in chemistry, engineering, AMFRICAN Granamid camp VV 
medic ne biology pharmac ology and othe T brane he S of science Ne ver be fore 
have young pe ople been offere d Sue h a variety of careers to fulfill their 


ambitions and make such satisfving use of their knowledge and training. 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 2( 


American Cyanamid Company is one of the leaders in the chemical industry 
which is he Iping to pros idea future for so many members of our 


younger generation, 





Is your office as pleasant as your home? 


COOD metal business 
furniture is a 
GOOD investment 
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MODE-MAKER DESKS + GOODFORM 


F YOU ARE an average business- 
I man, you probably spend as much 
or more of your working hours in 
your office as in your home. Many 
such men live in beautiful homes, 
drive fine cars, and yet earn their 
living in dingy, drab offices. 


For less than the price of a good 
automobile, you can have a beauti- 
fully furnished and decorated office 
that will be a pleasure to work in and 
a source of pride to you for years 


to come. 


Such an office not only creates at- 
tractive working surroundings, but 
it favorably impresses clients and 
customers. They often judge a busi- 
ness solely on the impression they 
get from its offices. 


This is customer prestige, an intan- 
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gible, but an important factor in the 
success of any business. 


Goodform aluminum chairs, individ- 
ually adjusted, Super-Filer, the mech- 
anized file, and Mode-Maker desks 
frequently pay for themselves in 
added customer and public prestige 
alone. Beyond that they pay further 
dividends to the user in better morale 
and greater efficiency resulting from 
pleasant working surroundings, and 


the use of good office tools. 


You can hardly hope to do today’s 
job with yesterday’s tools if you ex- 
pect to be in business tomorrow. 


Call your local GF distributor or 
write The General Fireproofing Com- 
pany, Dept. B-17, Youngstown 1, 
Ohio, and find out how GF metal 
business furniture will prove to be 
a good investment for you. 


7; mt 
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GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


ALUMINUM CHAIRS + METAL FILING EQUIPMENT + GF STEEL SHELVING 











BETTER JETS for the military, cheaper acetylene for industry: Experiment, Inc., is... 


In Business for Research 


In 1945, al 27-veal old research SCl 
entist named James W. Mullen, I], fin 
ished up a stint of work on a Navy 
jet project. Ile went back to his home 
town of Richmond, Va., cager to con 
tinue experimenting on his own hook 
He had a head full of ideas on ramjets 
and guided missiles, and he had a fairh 
firm promise of a military research con 
tract. All he needed was a headquat 
ters and a place to work. 

He went to a boat repair shop in the 
west cnd of Richmond, where he had 
tinkered with outboard motors as a 
boy, and set up a shop in a corner of the 
building. A little later he got a char 
ter from the Virginia State Corporation 
Commission. Ile was in business as 
Experiment, Inc. 
¢ Acom—The outfit grew fast. Mullen 
persuaded some scientist friends to 
join him in his work. The military 
came through as expected—with a $30, 
000 Navy contract for continuing jet 
studics. With the contract as a lever for 
bank credit, and with $25,000 that 
Mullen’s father (a Richmond attornev) 
gave him, Experiment started building 
a plant of its own. More scientists and 
technicians joined the group. More re 
search projects—both military and civil 
ian—got under way. 

‘Today, Experiment consists of a set 
of modernistic buildings valued at 
$160,000, in a densely wooded site by 
the James River. Another $160,000 
worth of militarv-owned equipment 
will eventually be turned over to the 
company. 

The purpose for which it was 
tounded is still its main purpose today 
research. But this vear it added a new 
side to its operations. It bought the 
plant and cquipment of six-year-old 
Flight Research Engineering Corp., 
(also of Richmond), changed its name 
to Flight Research, Inc., and set it up 
as a manufacturing arm. Flight Re 
search will make a special type of mo- 
tion picture camera and an airplane 
propeller speed governor. 
¢ Philosophy—Though Mullen was in- 
terested primarily in research when he 
set up Experiment, there were two 
other ideas on his mind. He wanted his 
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company to help answer two needs 
that, as he saw the matter, had been 
crying loudly for attention but getting 
little or no response 

e¢ ‘The South’s need for technical 
advancement. ‘Though the area was 
rich in raw materials, it failed to get 
all it could out of them because it 
lacked the means to develop them com 
pletely. Manufacturers in other areas 
were doing the developing—and making 
the money. 

e The inventor's need for better 
rewards. As Mullen saw it, the re- 
search scientist or engineer should be 
better paid for his contributions to in 
dustrv than he usually was. He needed 
more salary and more recognition. 
¢ Answer—Mullen figured he could 
lielp fill the first need merely by setting 
up Experiment in the South—which 
he did. The second he took care of 
by establishing high salaries and a gen- 
crous profit-sharing plan for his com 
panv’s researchers. A full 50% of 
I:xperiment’s profits—after allowing for 
fixed obligations—is split among the 
cmplovees 

The result, Mullen believes, is that 
his emplovees’ morale and confidence 
in the company are unusually high. As 
proof, he tells of the time when Experi- 
ment bought Flight Research. Mullen 
and his fellow executives thought it 
would be a good idea to offer some 
light Research stock to the Experi- 
ment workers. ‘They decided to set 
aside 20% of the stock for that pur- 
pose, 

“There was some doubt,” Mullen 
savs, “as to whether we were offering 
too much. The officers felt they had 
hetter be prepared to pick up the 
stock not taken by our emplovees. But 
it was oversubscribed within an hour 
of the offer.” 
¢ Accomplishments—Fxactly what has 
come out of Experiment’s shops? First, 
a goodly amount of work on jets. ‘The 
company has developed, for instance, 
two tvpes of propulsion system for 
guided missiles. 

It has also pioneered several ord- 
nance developments. Among these are 
some special guns—now under security 





Stop 


Q. 
waste, 


Time is your most costly, yet 
most easily wasted asset 

Only 25 minutes a day wasted — 
in lateness, errors or dawdling 
— costs at least $100.00 a 

year — about the price of the 
junior Stromberg time recorder. 


Send for your copy of “for every 
working minute” and SS 


keep your time with 


STROMBERG 


JUNIOR 


STROMBERG 


TIME CORPORATION 


subsidiary of general fime corp. 
109 LAFAYETTE ST., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 


InDividbuat———__ 


COMPANY. 








CITY, STATE 








How does the 
‘Other Half" live 2. 


Economically Cool 
and Comfortable ! 


Low-cost packaged air conditioning units 
and Marley cooling towers have brought comfort 
cooling to the average home-owner. Today, no 
home is truly modern without year ‘round air con- 
ditioning; tomorrow, it will be basic in every home. 


Cost of operation is no longer a factor, for water 
cost (a major item) can be practically eliminated. 
By recirculation, Marley Aquatowers* and Natural 
Draft Towers save up to 95% of the water required 
by air conditioning units—save as much as 250,000 
gallons each month, if you own a 5-ton unit! 
A Marley cooling tower also insures that you 
will be able to use air conditioning when you need 
it most, despite summer-time 
restriction on the use of water. 


So, if you'd like to join the “cool 

and comfortable half”, both 
at home and at the office, see 

your air conditioning contractor 

today. He'll help you select the proper 
air conditioning unit and the proper 

Marley cooling tower that will soon 
pay for itself in water savings. 


*Reg. trademark 


The Marley 
Company 


Kansas City, Mo. 





wraps—that Mullen says will revolu- 
tionize their field. 

The development that [xperiment 
considers its greatest is a new method 
of chemical synthesis that uses hign 
velocity, high-intensity burners simuiiat 
to those uscd in ramjct cnzines. If 
the company wanted to go whole hog 
into this field, Mullen sa € project 
could take over the enti mt and 
staff. 

One result of the disco is a ne 
fast, cheap wav to ma viene 
Conventional processes miah t out 
of coal and limeston« periment’s 
process makes it from 
Mullen sees a big future f 
Acetvlene is used not on utting 
and welding; it’s also u Kav, m 
the manufacture of various plastics and 
synthetic fibers One estimat ; that 
annual consumption by | will be 
l-billion Ib. 
¢ Other Finds—Some of Ixpcriment’s 
other civilian development hile less 
spectacular than the acetylene process, 
are no less original. Hlere are a few 
of them: 

eA high-speed camera that js 
made, in part, from a_ pr e cooker 
and an ordinary camcra | 

eA cheap detergent to use in 
cleaning sca shells—for a Florida novelty 
company. 

eA heart pump (actually, a me- 
chanical heart) for medical uses where 
it’s necessary to make the bloodstream 
bypass the human heart. E-xperiment’s 
heart pump has been called the best to 
date. 

e Unadulterated essence of oats 
and corn cobs, which smells like skunk 
in pure form but like coffee when di- 
luted with 10-million parts of neutral 
liquid. It’s used to make stale coffee 
smell fresh, can also be mixed with 
paint for restaurant doors—to entice 
patrons inside. 

Among its other accompli hments, 
l’xperiment can number at least one 
outstanding flop. This was a “poor 
man’s boat” built of plastic, bonded 
wood, and waterproof gluc, and de- 
signed for an outboard motor. Experi- 
ment got another company to help 
with the project, and they put the 
boat on the market for $80. Only 30 
were sold. “There must not be any 
poor men around,” says Mullen : 
¢ Plans—Right now, only about 20° 
of Experiment’s $1-million-a-vear gross 
business comes from its civilian devel- 
opments. The rest is all from military 
projects. 

Within the past vear or two, the 
company has made a concentrated effort 
to build up its civilian sid he 
acetylene process has been the biggest 
aid in this direction so far. Eventually, 
says Mullen, Experiment uld like 
to divide its military and ci 1 Opera- 
tions “about 50-50.” 
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When thinking of the 
little bill don’t forget 


he BIG Bill! 
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This shouldn’t happen. . . but it does. When planning 
a maintenance painting job, more time, more thought, 
more words are spent on the cost of the paint... 
which is wrong. On the average, paint represents only 
20% of the total cost of the job. Labor represents 
80%. And always, the quality of the paint you buy 
has a direct bearing on what you save or lose on labor. 


Use Barreled Sunlight and you’ll save more on 
labor. True, Barreled Sunlight’s proved ability to 
take more thinner offsets the 
few extra pennies you might 
have to pay for the paint 
itself. But of even greater im- 
portance, Barreled Sunlight’s 
ease of application . . . its 
faster flow, its greater coverage 
per stroke, its better hiding 


power, its extra “‘ yardage”’ per gallon .. . all add 
up to savings, big savings in labor, big savings on 
the total cost. 


We'll be glad to prove this by a simple‘‘on-the-wall”’ 
test. Write and our representative nearest you will 
gladly explain in detail. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY 
1-E Dudley St., Providence, R. |. 


Barreled Sunlight 


In whitest white or clean, clear, wanted colors, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 


1T ALWAYS COSTS MORE NOT TO PAINT? 


For over half a century those who know the best in paints... for all types of buildings . .. have strongly insisted on famous Barreled Sunlight 





... And these 


are some 
who got a 
BOOST 


Gwitym A. Price, president 


Westinghouse Electric 
1951 1952 
$147,590 


$203,250 





_ Mareld Blancke, president 


1951 
$190,050 — 


General 
1957 
$471,200 


Motors Corp. 


1952 


Corp. 


1 
$131 


Harlow H. Curtice, president 


$521,200 


< 


Lingen A. Werren, president 
Safeway Stores, inc. 
1951 1952 
$182,636 $143,060 


Nicholas M. Schenck, president 
Loew's, Inc. 
1951 1952 
$277,764 $228,996 


+ seccemenanoapetet. ee ET nS 


William Balderston, 
Philc 

1951 
$158,000 


president) 


1952 
$187,827 


Management Pay: Trend Levels Out 


Although top management is far 
from being on its uppers, the trend in 
executive pay last year was no longer 
upward. ‘Total compensation plainly 
was leveling off 

That's the conclusion you can draw 
from BUSINESS WEEK’s third annual sur- 
vey of pay figures for the chief officers 
of about 50 leading companies in 28 
industries (tables) 
¢ Ups and Downs—Here’s what hap- 
pened in 1952 


110 


¢ General Motors Corp. was still 
at the top, followed by du Pont. These 
two companies were the only ones to 
pay their presidents more than $500,- 
000. Next in line were Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, 
Ltd., and Gulf Oil Corp. Most others 
trailed far behind—under $300,000. 

¢ Of the 54 companies for which 
there were comparable figures between 
1951 and 1952, in 23 the highest-paid 
officers got a raise 


e Pay cuts hit 22 chief 
e¢ Nine companies di 
their top man’s compensat 
e Those figures show t 
standpoint of executive pa 
poorer year than 1951, 
men got pay increases, 2U 
and 7 staved the sam 
e Going Easy—The leveli 
salaries also shows up wh 
the pay cuts against the be 
Onlv a few of the 
1953 
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Homocord Conveyor Belt—More use per dollar 


Homocord Conveyo _> re use per dollar 


Homocord ( fi war ‘er dollar 
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Homor | -r dollar 
Homoco. . e per dollar 


Homocord Conve, e use per dollar 


CUSHIONED THROUGH AND THROUGH e e e To take the impact of heavy loading. That's 


why you get more ton-miles of service out of Homocord Conveyor Belt. 
This resilience withstands the abrasion and gouging of jagged rock, coal 
and ore. Its flexibility makes it a naturally deep troughing belt that trains 
easily on the idlers ... able to haul heaping loads without edge-wear 
or spilling. Another R/M Conveyor Belt, Ray-Man “F”, is designed for 
underground mining where pulleys are small and great flexibility and tear 
resistance are needed. Both of these R/M belts give you long life on the 
job, MORE USE PER DOLLAR. Ask the R/M distributor for Bulletins 6906 
and 6915. R/M field engineers back him up, to give you MORE USE 
PER DOLLAR—not only in conveyor belts, but in hose, transmission, and 
V-belts. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION PASSAIC. NEW 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


@Bha FfO@enxwwH ZA 


Flat Belts V-Belts Conveyor Belts Hose Roll Covering Tank Lining Abrasive Wheels 


Other R/M products include: Industrial Rubber © Fan Belis © Radiator Hose © Brake Linings ¢ Brake Blocks ©# Clutch Facings 
Asbestos Textiles ¢ Teflon Products * Packings © Sintered Metal Parts * Bowling Balls 





ROBINSON 
Vibration and 
Shock Control Mounts 
set new records 
of DURABILITY... 


Example of 
Robinson Single Stage 
Mounting System 


Met-L-Plex cushion enclosed in cover spring 


Robinson Engineered Mounting Systems and 
Unit Mounts are the most durable ever built. 
They employ an all-steel, load-carrying cush- 
ion, Met-L-Flex*, which is fabricated in sucha 
way that all wires are continuous from top to 
bottom. These cushions are inherently and 
permanently damped. They do not require 
external damping devices 

Met-L-Flex cushions properly installed in 
Robinson Systems do not and cannot set or 
pack. They are correct in theory, durable in 
practice 


Long Service Record 
AMERICAN AIRLINES, iwe., has used 


Robinson Mounts and Mounting Systems for 
three years in its Flagship Fleet, and reports 
that not one replacement has been required 
during this period. This represents a service 
life nine times as great as mounts previously 
used 

Robinson Mounts are designed and built for 
the operating life ot the aircraft and the equip- 
ment on which they are used. Their long life 
and durability result in important savings of 
time and money for replacements 


Proven in Experience 

Specified and used by hundreds of leading elec- 
tronics, aircraft and industrial manufacturers, 
Robinson Mounting Systems offer a proven 
solution to today’s problems of vibration and 
shock 

For more facts and information write for 
the new Visualizer Bulletin No. 750BW. 


*Met-L-Plex as the copyrighted designation for 
the all-metal resilient cushions developed and 
pioneered by Robinson 


ROBINSON AVIATION INC. 





amounted to much _percentagewise. 
General Motors’ high-salaried men, for 
instance, got boosts ranging from 
$30,000 to about $45,000. Stacked 
against the $400,000 and $500,000 over- 
all income figure for their men—and 
remembering the big tax bitc—those 
increases represent comparatively small 
gains in net income. 

Gwilvm A. Price, Westinghouse pres- 
ident (pictures, page 110), got one of 
the few major increases, along with 
William Balderston, president of Philco 
Corp. Balderston’s boost, however, was 
mostly in the company’s contribution 
to his pension fund. 

Practically all the rest of the pay in- 
creases were under $20,000—$15,000 
for Joseph B. Hall, Kroger Co. presi- 
dent; less than $2,000 for H. N. Mal- 
lon, Dresser Industrics head; $400 for 
Montgomery Ward’s Sewell Avery. 
¢ A Long Way Down—It was a differ- 
ent story with the cuts (pictures). Gen- 
eral Electric’s Ralph J. Cordiner lost a 
little over $62,000. That wasn’t quite so 
hard as the blow handed Frank H. 
Reichel, president of American Viscose 
Corp., who made $81,000 less than the 
year before. Harold Blancke, head of 
Celanese Corp., dropped over $58,000. 

In the last two cases, the decrease all 
came out of bonus: There wasn’t any in 
1952, apparently because of a tough 
vear for rayon. 
¢A Reflection—That fact explains a 
good deal about what happened to top 
salaries in 1952. Profits of U.S. indus 
trv generally were down, something that 
many salarv plans reflect because they 
are partly tied to earnings. 

For example, in 1950—the biggest 
industrial earnings vear on record— 
salaries spiraled right along with profits. 


That was the vear when GM 
Charles E. Wilson, made $¢ 
vear no one in GM _ topp 
In the three 1950-] 
salarics and bonuses fluctuat 
with profits—up in 1950 
up again in 1952. 
¢ No Strings—One thin 
is this: When figures ar 
will be a lot clearer just 
boards of directors think m 
worth. That’s because f the past 
couple of years, managem 
living with salary controls. ‘| 
in February. So in a veat 
seem to be looking up, companies 
have a chance to adjust p 

Of course, salary controls wer 
lid-tight. Bonus plans in effect could 
go right on fluctuating with profits. But 
they were enough of a drag to cloud 
the picture a bit. 

Furthermore, if personal 
are reduced, a lot more 
will probablv be paid in outright salary 
boosts or bonuses, rather than by de- 
ferred compensation methods or in- 
direct incentives like stock options. 
¢Less Paper Work—Results of the 
BUSINESS WEEK survey for 1952 are tabu 
lated below. Information this vear is 
not so detailed in some cases as it was 
last year (BW—Mav31'52.p112)  be- 
cause of a change in reporting regula 
tions of the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, which started with 1952 
These two requirements no longer 
applv: (1) a breakdown of salary, bonus, 
or profit-sharing figures; (2) separate re 
porting of company contributions to an 
individual’s pension during the vear, in 
the case of group pension plans. 

All figures refer to incom 
personal taxes. 


top man, 
0.000: this 
$600.000. 
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directly 
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before 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. co. 


Peter V. Movider, ex. v.p..... 


1952 
Total 


1951 
Bonus Total 
sain $71,666 

43,333 


$65,536 
31,648 


$66,000 
42,900 


$21,377 
15,380 


$199,577 $192,462 
131,820 125,041 


AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING 


BOEING AIRPLANE CO. 


Weliwood E. Beall, sen. v.p.. . 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP. 
H, Mansfield Horner, pres.... $157,240 
115,800 


Frederick B. Rentschler, chr... 107,600 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 


* Pension contribution not broken down this year. 
HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX 


* Pension contribution not broken down this yeor. 


$86,940 $86,500 
59,805 57 665 


$9,491 
9491 


$166,731 
125,291 
107,600 


$160,737 


103,950 


$90,798 
47,743 


$92,293 


$100,120 $99,703 
--* 50,000 49,750 
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Here’s the story about the 


NEW PACKARD PROGRAM 


What’s happening at Packard? 

Why is Packard the news-story 
of this automotive year? 

These are questions heard al- 
most daily, and we’ll give you the 
answers as we see them 

The story broke last December. 
At that time Packard launched 
an entirely new program with the 
introduction of two new lines of 
cars: 


The New Packard was intro- 
duced as America’s new choice 
in fine cars; 


The new Packard CLIPPER 
was introduced as a new car in 
the medium-price field built by 
Packard in the fine-car tradition. 





The introduction of these beau- 
tiful new cars by America’s real 
pioneer in quality-car production 
filled Packard showrooms from 
coast to coast. 

For Packard was Packard... 
a name that had earned respect 
and attention; a name with a 
reputation for quality so deeply 
entrenched that it is considered 
one of the major achievements of 
the first fifty years of automotive 
history in America. 


Think back a minute. You will 
remember either from personal 
experience, from your reading, or 
from hearing it said, that as the 
automobile industry grew, 
Packard became the national 
preference in fine cars by so wide 
a margin that no other fine-car 
manufacturer was even close! 

In every state of the Union 
there were more Packards regis- 
tered than any other fine car. 

And for several decades 
Packard exported more fine cars 


than any other three fine-car 
makers combined. 

Until the mid-30’s Packard was 
the only car that consistently 
dominated the luxury market. 
This represents a longer period 
of time than any other fine car 
has ever been on top. 


During the depression years when 
the Nation’s purse was thin, 
Packard virtually abandoned the 
fine-car field by concentrating 
production on a lower priced line. 

In those days only a relatively 
few fine cars were produced to 
sell at high prices to families 
where Packard had become a 
tradition. 

Successful as the lower-priced 
line was, it left the thousands 
who had grown accustomed to 
Packard’s traditional fine-car 
luxury without the car of their 
choice. 

* € a 

Then about a year ago: the New 
Packard Program! Two impor- 
tant decisions regarding car lines 
were made... 

1... the decision to re-establish 
Packard in the fine-car field, and 
to confine the name Packard to 
luxury automobiles all the way 
up the line to and including the 
custom-built, eight-passenger 
models for corporate and personal 
use... 

2...the decision to introduce 
the Packard CLIPPER as the only 
medium-priced car in America 
built in the fine-car tradition. 


Thus, the New Packard Program 
made news from the start. But 
seldom before in the spectacular 
history of the automotive indus- 
try has a program developed so 


much interest, comment and 
action! Today .. . 

Packard production is at an all- 
time high. 

Packard sales are running ahead 
of production. 

Packard’s famous engineering 
department whichin 1915 nearly 
forty years ago—designed and 
built the famous Packard Twin- 
Six Engine, one of the first great 
V-type engines . . . which also 
designed and built the great 
Liberty Engine of World War I, 
the Navy’s thunder-and-lightning 
PT boat engines of World War 
II... and other achievements of 
consequence, is being expanded 
to bring even further scientific 
advances to Packard-built cars. 

New millions of dollars are being 
invested in Packard manufactur- 
ing facilities. 

New strength is being added 
daily to the Packard dealer or- 
ganization to provide more con- 
venient service to the thousands 
of old and new customers who 
are buying Packard automobiles. 

* 2 s 

Now you are up-to-date on the 
story about the New Packard 
Program. There is just one thing 
left for us to say: to invite you to 
visit a Packard dealer and dis- 
cover for yourself why the New 
Packard Program has become the 
news-story of this automotive 
year 

why the new Packard is 
America’s new choice in fine cars 

why everybody who knows 
motor car values calls the new 
Packard CLIPPER the “buy” of 
the year. 

Your interest in reading the 
story behind the New Packard 
Program is appreciated. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Ask The Man Who Owns One 





New Economy... 
New Convenience With 


Frigidaire 
Pressure - Balanced 
Water Coolers 


Customers, employees, visitors 
alike, welcome cool, clear drinking 
water. Here is water service at its 
best with a Frigidaire Water Cooler. 
Automatic regulator compensates 
instantly for all pressure changes. 
Stream always constant, no squirt 
or spurt. New instantaneous “flash 
cooling” lowers operating costs as 
much as 30°). New all-electric toe- 
tip control. New splash-proof por- 
celain top. New convenient low 
drinking height. Powered by quiet, 
dependable Meter-Miser warranted 
for 5 years. Capacities 6, 12, 18 gal- 
lons per hour 
New “Executive” 
Bottle Type Cooler 
with Refrigerated 
Compartment 
Puts ice cold water at 
your finger tips. Handy 
compartment freezes 
two trays of ice cubes, 
cools quart bottles; 
holds up to 36 soft 
drinks. Plugs into any 
115 v. AC outlet; re- 
quires no plumbing. 
Call your Frigidaire 
Dealer today. Or write: 
Frigidaire, Dayton 1, 
Ohio. In Canada: To- 
ronto 13, Ontario 


Frigidaire S34 
Water Coolers 


Built and backed by General Motors 


The most complete line of air conditioning and 
refrigerating products in the industry 
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P0" 1952 1987 
Bonus = Pension Total Total 


==<t $581,000 $566,200 
==? 531,375 486,100 
=—f  §21,200 471,200 
=——?f 446,000 411,100 
avont 446,100 411,200 
wat 430,325 391,375 
oat 376,200 346000 


-- $300,900 
-- 271 000 
3,963 283,963 


-- $90,480 
hd 46,800 


$126,000 
91,000 


$85,055 
50,105 


$503,290 $519,400 
234,184 362,550 


—=—* $162,500 $85,256°** 
--* 140,867 -—— 


eR RH | ——* 146,959 — 
son, chr., (died) Me) 
i SPE a 141,923 Loodumadl 38,974"°" 178,782 185,071 





one mg Ae Happened cept gaasie ‘ ** Received from ins y pay 
in pension payment. oe ee 


, etn e erro ney j a $192,466 $195,811 
ee Pe me 125,766 131,483 
eo! eee: uN, nel 122,599 144,509 


$237,537 $235,619 
144,030 142,495 
$83,333 $187,003 


113,350 105,145 
74,988 -—— 


“me $132,600 $133,200 
ae 91,800 92,300 


=o*** $151,440 $151,440 
m= ** 144,653 131,360 


$192 $104,733 $239,692 
3,911 97,160 125,180 


- Strous, son Cea $195,360 oP $7,766 $153,881 $154,014 
® Glia. +0... 110,420 p<. 128,845 127466 


$365,018 $353,210 
207,103 202,449 
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Your Business is in the Age of Electronics 
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Electronic measuring equipment 
offers better, faster research—today! 


Every year finds a greater number of industries turning to 
modern electronic measuring equipment for more exact answers 
to complex engineering and research problems. In almost every 
field, leading manufacturers find electronic instruments save 
laboratory time, make research more productive at lower cost. 

The Hewlett-Packard Company is a recognized leader in the 
manufacture of electronic test instruments— basic measuring 
tools your engineers apply or adapt to your specific problems, 
These instruments are used in research and manufacturing 
throughout the world, and are distributed through the world’s 
largest organization of electronic engineer-salesmen, 


CATALOG 21-A /ists data and uses of over 100 major -hp- 
instruments. Request it on your Company letterhead, please. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


395-B PAGE MILL ROAD + PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
Export: FRAZAR & HANSEN, LTD. San Francisco * Los Angeles * New York 








1952 1951 
Total Total 


$185,642 $302,800 
78,552 -~ 


»+ AND 
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You think it’s because she’s beautiful and | in: fees py 

charming ... But, no! It’s because, since ae dD. yore yg sich 
she got her Neva-Clog Stapler, his files WESTINGHOUSE Et aes : 

are neat, complete and orderly. And he’s | Gwilym A. Pr $203,250 $147,590 
not disturbed by the noisy pounding on | BSP AOD .. VERRY 
old desk-type fasteners 


ASK YOUR COMMERCIAL STATIONER 
TO SHOW YOU NEVA-CLOG 


N-C INDUSTRIAL FASTENING 
Neva-Clog plier-type Staplers seal packages, 4 ' $150,000 $135,211 


bogs, offix labels and tags, join heavy fabrics, 
light woods, plastics, etc.—often faster, cheaper Be 50,000 50,000 63,966 
than ony other method. : ; 








$143,060 $182,636 
62,438 83,780 


Write, on your letterhead, 
requesting stapler for free trial, 


NEVA-CLOG PRODUCTS, INC. 
510 Logan Street, Bridgeport 1, Conn, $112,156 $110,946 


98,156 104,878 





=z 
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$125,000 $125,000 
90,000 90,000 


Tr) 
eA 





$125,000 $127,130 
125,000 131,278 
70,000 onan 


$101,500 $101,100 
52,700 81,100 
52,347 — 


$127,404 $125,000 
61,154 60,000 


$134,704 $126,954 
93,234 89,561 


++ $190,714 $45,186 $52,996 $228,996 $277,764 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET |i Wsacs ee a nas 


YEAR "ROUND SAFETY plus SAVINGS OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Enjoy permanent protection against ‘ 
Fire... as well as a large reduction -- $2,131 $275,020 $280,286 
- 2,274 152,707 150,021 


in the cost of your FIRE insurance, 
How? Install a GLope Automatic 2,660 107,979 man 


Sprinkler System. Annual savings 
often pay for the system in 4 to 8 
years. Ask for details. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK ... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


i 


$233,262 $242,644 
es 100,000 100,000 
4,014 116,014 a 3 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES | (Continued on page 118) 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ERIE AREA 


TS atel-talitel 


iT rea-telilels 
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Why the middle-sized town 


pays off for industry 


NE KEY to improved production is better 

O working and living conditions. This 
has led many industries to select plant sites 
in middle-sized towns with their good life 
for all concerned. 
Many of these middie-sized towns in the 
Erie Area (see map below) meet the require- 
ments of the Government’s Dispersal Plan 
for industry. The Erie Railroad has plant 
sites available in all six states. 


One-third of America’s people live, work 
and buy in the Erie Area—the heart of the 
nation’s largest single market. Industries are 
served by the dependable Erie Railroad, 
which connects with other railroads and 
with New York Harbor for export business. 
Send in the coupon below. Your request 


will be handled in strict confidence—and 
without obligation. 


Erie Railroad .::. ;77 


MARK OF PROGRESS IN RAILROADING 





| HUNTINGTON 
| 
|- SY LVANIA 
| INDIANAPOLIS 

bs / 
i-{ CINCINNATI Bp: 








TODAY! 


D. M. LYNN, Assistant Vice President 

Industrial Development—Room 520-C, Erie Railroad 

Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Dear Sir: We are interested, Please send me yo Specification 
Card on which we can list our needs 


Name 
Title ‘ Company 


Address .... 


| City 





The inside story of .. nee Oll COMPANIES 
Se ee RIS 1952-1957 


* beeen Selery Benvs Pension ‘Toto! _—‘Total 
SILICON "t, Drete, —*7 $343,000 $243,000 


E RUBBER | if A snared, pr 95 ye ; - r “t “= 310,000 241,475 
ith + i ie irman of 


Pr fection with ==** 165,000 pi 


$197,159 $194,417 
221,114 218,114 
163,020 -- 


erand TU | zm : | £ ) oe | ; $159,189 


140,000 140,000 


oNever Cracks eo Wen't Craze & eg eet Oe Road 
@ Never Loses Its Dielectric Strength ae “ ‘ te ee yn pe 


. scientifically designed to be kink- 
proof... can be knotted, bent, twisted 
--. engineered to meet extremes of , r f * ‘ ° Bee aes 
temperature ... flexible at —100°F ; ¥ ey f , E ceaar |) » $110,883 

‘ unchanged by temperatures as ’ Hes : ‘ aA 78A75 
high as 500°F... nad, chr, 6, y et $8,575 





. durable silicone rubber coating iss : : 
fuzed to fibrous glass braid... cannot erg gee ¢ ” a : é ; 3 Sete ARS 
be peeled...can be supplied to rene “s , < eae: $180,000 
meet all Class “H”" performance re- is ; ' a "ae eee ss 125,000 
quirements of MIL-I-3190, NEMA VS-1 3 

lasting dielectric strength. 

humidity-resistant .. . oil-resistant... : f ; 7a : big F hoes 
flame-resistant . . . non-corrosive... ‘ . % / ? - = ve $200,251 $212,423 
fungus-resistant.. . reap ‘ om, , ; ae fend apres 165,25) 175,182 


Samples will be sent to you on sepa- 
rate order. Be sure to ask for Turbo 
117 Sleeving. 


$187,827 $158,000 
150,831 126,500 
56,918 ~— 


KNOT IT... 


BEND IT... nie SIE ge 4%, a oe $110,892 
TWIST IT Beorge E. Mack, © “yotteh yee — 





Durable Silicone 
Rubber Coating 


in F Fairless, pre 61,20 mo $261,200 $261,176 
= d : Meteors, oe. = * 212,000. 211,400 
4 ae Ss oe 0n. Fd ote em, $38,740". 156072 219,116 

yy | a 


ier 4 " % 
_* a tides totes descr’ 5 sh nee Se 





$456,452 $456,652 
- 75544 375,544 
279 A36 -- 


Inside the WY 
Silicone WW 
Rubber Sleeving 


Insulating .. Specialists 
Material Ps Since 1920 A 


The Williom @LZL ED and Co., inc. © | | 
Dept. Bw. 4, Witimantic, Conn, U.S.A, Tel, WAdrison 3-166] , aR oy, we r . eee preyed! 


TURBO Inslated Wires © Wire Markers © } ° Li MO ce ae BaP ; 

Extruded Tubing @ Glass Sleeving and Tubing f ; [a Pr : 4 $1 17,235 $226,401 
Varnished Saturated Sleeving ond Tubing © = ay on ade 67,235 61,562 
Cambric Cloths, Tapes, Papers @ Mica 4 


1 
— ——— 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 9 


$125,000 $206,097 
80417 82479 


$131,753 $190,050 
101479 «109,231 
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Packard did...and saved > ~~ 


Y, 7 al per assembly 
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HIS is the “planetary output shaft” for the Packard 

Ultramatic Transmission. It was originally designed 
to be made from a forging, but Packard engineers “took 
a second look” and determined that a slight design 
change, using a casting and a steel shaft, permitted taking 
advantage of Induction Brazing. This resulted in a sav- 
ings of $74,325 in the equipment and tooling for pro- 
duction, in addition to the actual labor and materials 
savings of $1.74 per assembly. 





When designing your new product, or redesigning pres- 

ent products for more economical manufacture, you will 

profit by considering TOCCO Induction Heating for 

brazing, hardening, soldering, forging or shrink-fitting. , 

Designing for Induction Heating pays off! A 30 KW, 10,000 Cycle TOCCO Unit Brazes 45 Assemblies per hr. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY preannee Coupon Today 
1 FREE THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
BULLETIN Dept. W-5, Cleveland 1, Ohie 


Please send copy of Design 
Manufacture for Profit 


Name 
Position 


Company 


Address 


Zone... State 





One of the many lithographic artists 
employed by A. Hoen & Company 
to prepare for reproduction, maps for 
American Geographical Society, The 
National Geographic Society, and 
other precise color lithography 


The lines of modern progress 


flow from historic pens 


The map of the United States has 
probably changed more than any other 
part of the world since A. Hoen & Com- 
pany, Ine., one of the nation’s first litho- 
graphers, set up shop in Baltimore in 
1835. Direct descendants of the founder 
still produce the exacting lithography 
modern map production demands. They 
employ every scientific device to assure 
the accuracy and flawless reproduction 


necessary to chart the nation’s vyear- 


after-year development and growth. 

To further insure the smooth opera- 
tion of the Hoen plant, the company 
since 1897 has relied on U.S. F. & G. 
to provide various bonding and insur- 
ance coverage. 

Whether you produce maps or other 
useful goods or services; whether you 
own your home or business; whatever 
you do, there are U.S. F. & G. cover- 


ages to meet your need, 


Over ten thousand agents . . . there’s one in your community. 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


CASUALTY-FIRE 
INSURANCE 
® * ® & FIDELITY SURETY 


BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


Time to Leave 


Inland Steel's Ryerson, 
who stepped down because 
of age, for plan requiring 
other directors to do same. 


Inland Steel Co. stockholders are go- 
ing to be asked to vote on a plan that 
would make certain older businessmen 
step aside to make room for younger 
ones. 

That’s in accordance with a_ belief 
held by Edward L. Ryerson—former In- 
land chairman who practi what he 
preaches. 
¢ Stepping Down—Last summer, when 
he became 65, he persuaded directors 
of Inland to transfer the responsibilities 
of chief executive from the chairman to 
the president. Only then did he agree 
to continue as Inland’s chairman— 
strictly on a consultative and advisory 
basis. Early this year he refused to 
stand for reelection as a director of 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago, for rea 
sons of age (BW—Jan.24'53,p114). 

Now he has stepped down as chair- 
man of both the steel company and 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.—In 
land’s_ steel wholesaling subsidiary, 
founded by his grandfather 
¢ Policy—At Inland’s annual meeting, 
he told stockholders they'd be asked to 
approve a plan to fix th laximum 
age for directors. Under the plan, which 
Inland’s board has authorized for sub 
mission to shareholders, director 
would retire at the annual 1 ting fol 
lowing his 72nd birthday 

This retirement policy f lirector: 
is similar to one in force at Chicago's 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank (BW 
May31°52,p122). There, th tirement 
age is 70 for outside direct 66 for 
officer-directors. 

With Rverson’s retirement, 62-year 
old Clarence B. Randall became chai 
man and remains as chief executive 
officer. Joseph L. Block, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president, is president. He’ 
50. 

Ryerson is still a director of Inland 
and chairman of the executive commit 
tee of the board. 








MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Executive changes in Detroit: William 
Clav Ford, 28-vear-old grandson of 
Henry Ford, has been named a vice 
president of Ford Motor ¢ he has 
been on the board of directors since 
1948. Walter O. Briggs, Jr., stepped 
down as executive vice-president of 
Briggs Mfg. Co. to become president of 
both Detroit Baseball Co. (owner of the 
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REFRIGERATION... MODERN PRODUCTION TOOL 
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Chilled electroplating bath increases plant output 
... helps maintain quality 


TEMPERATURE-CONTROL SYSTEM SOON PAID FOR ITSELF 


As in so many industries today . . . tem- 
perature control is also of vital impor- 
tance to the process of electroplating. 
Although a heat-generating operation, 
plating baths—such as that pictured 
above—must be kept cool . . . rigidly 
held between 75° and 90°F. Higher tem- 
peratures slow the procedure .. . ad- 
versely affect plating quality .. . may 
even lead to complete shutdown of a 
plant. 


Incontrolling the temperature of plat- 
ing baths, tap water circulated through 
cooling coils may often run too warm 
... particularly during summer months. 
Toovercome this problem in their plant, 
the Plating Division of Great Lakes In- 
dustries, Chicago, installed a 50-ton wa- 
ter chiller. This consisted of a Trane re- 
frigerating unit charged with Du Pont 
“Freon’’*-12 refrigerant. ‘The machine 
chills 150 gallons of lake water per 
minute to 45°F. for circulating through 
cooling coils in plating-bath tanks. 


Automatic temperature control also 
permits use of high current density in 
the plating process ...a method result- 
ing both in a better product and pro- 
duction increases estimated as high as 


$75 an hour. Within six months, the 
water-chi)ling installation paid for itself. 


Refrigeration—and air conditioning, 
too—are now serving industry in hun- 
dreds of ways. Both are helping solve 
production problems... saving time... 
reducing costs . . . improving product 
quality. Perhaps they can serve you as 
well. By far the majority of these mod- 
ern refrigeration systems are operated 
with equipment charged with Du Pont 
“Freon” refrigerants. These are ideal 
for industrial applications of all types. 
They are safe . . . noncombustible, non- 
explosive, virtually nontoxic...and are 
manufactured by scientific, laboratory- 
controlled methods that insure their 
quality and uniformity. 


Whenever discussing installations for 
your own plant, office or home. . . be 
sure to ask your engineers to recom 
mend machines designed to use ‘‘Freon"’ 
refrigerants. They meet all building code 
requirements everywhere. A_ booklet: 
“How Air Conditioning and Refrigera- 
tion Benefit Industry” will be sent on 
request. E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), “Kinetic” Chemicals Div., Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


*“FBreon”’ is Du Pont'’s registered trade-mark 
for its fluorinated hydrocarbon refrigerants. 


“Freon Safe Refrigerants 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 


*16 u § pat OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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CHVEYCID 


Toads...or a single conveyor 


. ) ef you need you'll cut costs using 


BUSCHMAN 
CONVEYORS 


A recent order of BUSCHMAN Conveyors 
filled sixteen freight cars . . . almost fifteen 
miles of roller conveyor sections. The small 
business needing only a ten-foot section to 
span from loading dock to truck also looks 
to BUSCHMAN to supply its needs. 
Whether your requirements are large or 
small, BUSCHMAN low-cost, rugged, light 
weight roller conveyors represent the eas- 
iest, most economical way to safely and 
quickly move packaged or self-contained 
products through any one or all phases of 
plant operations. 


Write For Bulletin No. 60 


THE E. W. BUSCHMAN CO. 


4477 Clifton Avenue Cincinnati 32, Ohlo 


Representatives in principal cities. 


Lick those leaks—with less repacking! 
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SHEET PACKING 


Put a stop to production stoppers! 
Re-pack with Quaker—-the super- 
tough sheet packing that’s long-life 
engineered! ft defies high pressures 
and other “‘tortures’’ from steam, 
gas, vapors or acids. It expands 
where it should, stays pliable, resists 
vibration—lasts for incredibly long 
periods. Whatever type of packing 
your job requires—-Quaker has it, 
ready for low-cost, trouble-free 
service. 

Write for name of nearest distributor 


Belting, Hose, Packing and Moulded Rub- 
ber of every construction for every need 


QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION 
DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC 


OF Ff 


PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
Branches in Principal Cities 





Detroit Tigers) and Briggs Commercial 
& Development Co., a family trust or- 
ganization. 

e 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa., is donat- 
ing money for a five-year scholarship 
program at Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa. Under the plan, one busi- 
ness student picked annually for the 
next five years will receive $1,000 for 
each of his last two years at Swarth- 
more. The college will also receive 
$1,000 a year from Scott 

« 

A survey by the National Industrial 
Conference Board shows that only 66 
of 544 companies surveyed in 20 big 
cities have unionized clerical employees. 

. 
Conference of the National Association 
of Suggestion Systems will be held in 
Buffalo on June 8. Personnel executives 
from Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ford 
Motor Co., Eastman Kodak Co., and 
Swift & Co. will report on suggestions 
systems in their companies 

° 
Breaking ground: The Society for Ad- 
vancement of Management is taking a 
preliminary look at ways to get research 
started on management techniques in 
distribution problems, use of electronic 
computers for managerial controls, and 
employee motivation and psychological 
testing of executive personnel who work 
on sctting up employee production 
standards. The society expects to come 
up with some answers at its annual fall 
conference this October. 

* 
Ferro Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, is taking 
an opinion survey to find out what its 
3,500 stockholders think of the com- 
pany and its policies. The Case Insti 
tute of Technology is going to analyze 
the survey, the results of which Ferro 
intends to report to the stockholders. 

. 
Damage suit of $6.2-million has been 
filed by General Dvyestuff Corp., a New 
ark, N. J., sales outlet for General Ani 
line & Film Corp., against Veronica 
Chemical Co., also a Newark organiza- 
tion. General Dvestuff ch irgcs Veron- 
ica hired away a dozen of its key per- 
sonnel to obtain Dvestuft’s trade secrets. 

» 
A group of eight du Pont, Scott Paper 
Co., and other company executives is on 
a Western European tour sponsored by 
National Sales Executives, Inc. The 
tour is designed to facilitate exchange of 
sales and marketing ideas with European 
businessmen. 

* 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. has a 
new president, Herbert P. Buetow. For- 
merly executive vice-president in charge 
of finance, Buetow replaces Richard P. 
Carlton, president since 1949, who be- 
comes vice-chairman of the executive 
committee. 
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as necessary to foundries and steel plants is the proper metallurgical 
control provided by Keokuk Eiectro-Si'very. Here is your assurance 
of precise percentages of silicon... and exact combinations of man- 
ganese, chrome or nickel alloys to suit the melt. The final result is 
better control of both quality and costs. So look into Electro-Silvery 
now ... write for complete information. 


ELECTRO METALS COMPANY 
Keokuk, lowa 
Wenatchee Division: Wenatchee, Washington 


. 
Pe ls | 
Keokuk Electro-Silvery available in 60 and 30 Ib 


pigs and 12% Ib. piglets .. . in regular or alloy analy- 
sis. Keokuk also manufactures high silicon metal. 





i 


SALES AGENTS: MILLER AND COMPANY 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
915 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Missouri 
3504 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








Everyone’s busy at controls 
around this railroad. Chief 
Keokuk indicates that No. 
999 is on time; Junior throws 
the switch; and Princess We- 
natchee makes sure that sig- 
nals are all in order. 
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Dote: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


ARE WE 
DESTINED 
TO 
SEE THE 
PATTERN 
REPEATED? 


Bulls Say the Stage Isn't Set. for 


irallel. It’ 


uracy of 


History, unlike lightning, has a fre- 
quent habit of striking in the same 
spot. That's notably true in the stock 
market, despite all its claims of stead- 
At times, the market 

way it follows es- 


fast inconsistenc\ 
is uncanny in the 
tablished patterns 
That adds up to a warning: If you're 
trving to chart the stock 
prices, don’t forget to allow for the price 
weakness in bonds generally that began 
to show up a year or so ago, and which 
now has taken on bear market propor 
Wall Streeters who relv on his- 


course of 


tions 


124 


torical patterns—and many do—find this 
bond trend leaves them uneasy. 

In the past, a persistent downtrend 
in bond prices has usually forecast an 
end to any bull moves in stocks within 
a none too distant future. It’s all in 
the record book. ‘Take a look at the 
pages covering the final phases of the 
bull markets in 1929, 1937, and 1946. 
The charts above show how, once bonds 
began to weaken, it was only a question 
of time before stocks began their plunge. 
¢ Missing Symptoms—Today, though, 
many Street bulls won't agree that the 


bond market is charting a p 
not that they deny the ac 
what the records show. But they con 
tend, with some precedent, that it take 
more than just a turn in bond 
knock a bull market in th 
breaks haven’t come until 

¢ ‘The public has sho 
est in market doings 

¢ Huge daily tradin; 
caused rapidly fluctuating 

e Margin borrowing — to finance 
speculation has expanded sharph 

¢ The low-priced s! 


prices ti 
if id. Pa t 


id inter 
lume ha 

narkets. 
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‘a Decline Yet 


ceived greater attention from buyers 
than most other segments of the market. 

e Prices of most stocks have been 
driven up to levels where their vields 
are directly competitive with the better- 
grade bonds. 

The bulls insist that these bearish 
symptoms are still largely absent from 
the 1949-1953 bull market. So, despite 
the trend in bond prices, they staunchly 
deny that the four-year-old stock price 
upswing has run its course. Although 
they admit that the market has been 
disappointing in recent months, thes 
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profess no worries. They say that this 
has just been one of the resting periods 
typical of bull markets. This 1949-1953 
rise has had five other resting periods— 
including some that lasted longer than 
this one. Each of the five finally came 
to an end, and was followed by a sharp 
upswing to new highs. 

¢ What’s New?—Whiat’s so different 
this time, the bulls ask. Isn’t business 
zooming? Aren't profits climbing again? 
Aren't dividends still rising? Isn’t capi- 
tal spending by industry slated to set a 
new high this year? Won't defense 
spending remain heavy for months? 
Don’t the record individual holdings 
of liquid assets provide a huge backlog 
of civilian spending? And what if 





Here is the answer 


to your office copying 

problems in this small 
inexpensive machine 
designed to use the 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY'S 


amazing new 


VERIFAX PROCESS 


Photostat 
Instant Copier 


(FOR USE IN ANY OFFICE = EVERYWHERE) 


8 IT WILL MAKE THREE OR MORE 
BLACK-ON-WHITE COPIES OF 
PRACTICALLY ANY ORIGINAL 
UP TO 812" x 14” IN ONE 
MINUTE READY TO USE! 


IT TAKES UP LESS THAN TWO 

SQUARE FEET OF FLOOK SPACE 
ON DESK OR TABLE... IT CAN 
BE USED UNDER ANY NORMAL 
LIGHTING AT ANY TIME... 
BY ANYONE IN THE OFFICE. 


- , ae a 











The PuotostaT INSTANT Copier is 
designed to get the very best results 
from the new EastTMAN Kopak Com- 
PANY'’S VERIFAX process... a truly 
revolutionary method of making copies 
of anything typed, printed, written or 
drawn. It is entirely different from, and 
should not be confused with, any pre- 
viously known process. No other office 
copying equipment can equal the versa- 
tility and flexibility obtainable with the 
combination of the new PHOTOSTAT 
INSTANT Copier and the VeRIFAX pro- 
cess. (And it is fully guaranteed by 
Photostat Corporation!) 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER DETAILS BEFORE PUR. 
CHASING ANY OFFICE PHOTO-COPYING EQUIPMENT 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


295 STATE STREET 
ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 
or any service office in our principal 
cities and in Caneda 
PHOTOSTAT is the registered trade mark 
Of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 





JACK FRYE, President of General Aniline and Film Corp. 


HERE'S WHY IT PAYS 
TO FLY VIA FLYING TIGER 
AIRFREIGHT.... 








THAT mw Anse COLOR daged is ‘ YES, MR. FRYE, THE TIGERS CAN CUT YOUR 
AN “OSCAR,” JACK. CAN'T WE : DELIVERY SCHEDULE EASILY! 
SPEED UP SHIPMENT THROUGH 
AIRFREIGHT? G 





Vl SAY WE CAN! 
THAT'S OUR ANSWER. 





Formerly it took 12 days to ship film from So | called in the Flying Tiger representative 
the eastern film producers to Hollywood and arranged for a trial shipment. 














THOSE TIGERS ARE THE TICKET, JACK! 
LET'S KEEP THAT FILM FLYING 
AIRFREIGHT FROM NOW ON. 





THERE GOES OUR 
FILM, MR. FRYE. 


HOLLYWOOD CAN START 
SHOOTING THURSDAY. 





Our trial shipment via the Tigers beat our Cross-country speed, low rates, and preferred 
old schedule by more than a full working week! handling have kept us sold solid on the Tigers 
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corporate and personal taxes soon are 
lowered? 

These arguments of the bulls can’t 
be brushed aside. Yet the fabric isn’t 
holeproof. 

It is true that we haven't | specu 
lation on 1929's scale, but it lso true 
that the principal market interest carlier 
this vear was in lower-priced shares 
(BW Mar.21°53,p] 37) l'rading on 
margin has also increased markedly 
since the cash requirement ut; Big 
Board member firms’ borrowings on col 
lateral other than government bonds 
stood at almost $1.2-billion Apr. 30, up 
about $100-million in a month. Mor« 
over, that rise in margin trading took 
place while prices were dropping and 
volume in transactions was ebbing 
¢ Range of Yield—Among investment- 
grade shares, yields in some cases have 
been backed down to a point where 
they aren’t too far above the return 
on bonds. General Electr Hercules 
Powder, Goodrich, Allied Chemical & 
Dye, Westinghouse Elect Abbott 
Laboratories, Continental Oil, Eastman 
Kodak, and Florida Power & Light, 
to mention only a few, off 1 return 
in the 4% to 44% range. Such varied 
commons as Union Carbide & Carbon, 
Monsanto Chemical, Hooker Electro 
chemical, Amerada Petroleum, Ameri 
can Can, Corning Glass, du Pont, and 
Merck & Co. return from 1.77% to 
3.8%. 

It is also true that the spread between 

bond vields and the vields on a broader 
group of stocks is still prettv wide com 
pared to earlier bull markets. In 1937 
stock yields at their peak were only 
1.16 times bond vields, and in 1946 
only 1.3 times. Today the ratio is 1.6. 
However, at the close of 1950, com 
mon stocks offered an average vield 
almost two and a half times that ob 
tainable from bonds. 
e Productivity—| hen, too, the business 
outlook may not be quite so bright as 
the bulls paint it. Many Streeters have 
basic fears over the tremendous in- 
crease in the nation’s productive capa 
city. They think this may be far in 
excess of normal consumptio require 
ments. Otherwise, they ask, would we 
have been secing curtailed production 
in some consumer-goods |in iccom 
panied by some price cutting 

The bears aren't happy, cither, about 
today’s high operating cost Ithough 
the high level of sales obscures this in 
many lines. Unless this situation is cor 
rected soon, they believ: yUSINeSs 
profits will drop sharph sales 
really begin to tail off. Paring of mate 
rial costs will help, of cour But labor 
costs mav not be susceptibl to much 


lowering. Indeed, the group thinks this 
vear will more likely than not see a 


5% average increase in wagt t 
As for the international situation, 


peace is in the air. Any settlement in 
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Where can you find an area more abundantly 
blessed by Nature than West Penn Electric’s 
29,000 square miles of territory? It has large 
deposits of bituminous coal—for metallurgical, 
chemical, fuel and other uses—and substantial 
reserves of all types of commercial limestone. 
There too are rock salt and brines, high- 
quality glass sand, petroleum, natural gas, ce- 
ramic and fire clays, and timber. 

The area’s salt deposits and high calcium 
limestone, with bituminous coal, offer an ideal 
combination for manufacturers of basic organic 
chemicals. Its rivers and streams supply ample 
water for processing and cooling. 

Along with these natural resources, there are 
technical research facilities und enough man- 
power to supply both established industries and 
new ventures. During the past few years, manu- 
facturers of a wide variety of goods have built 
plants in West Penn Electric’s territory and 
found there the environment needed to develop 
and serve broader markets. 


WRITE OR PHONE 
Area Development 
Department of 

The West Penn 
Electric Company, 
Room 906, 50 Broad 
Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. (WH 4-3740) 
for our “‘Check List.” 
It provides a simple 
way of defining your 
needs. Our staff 

will recommend and 
describe industrial 


locations to fit. 














No matter where they're bound 
SHIP THEM WIREBOUND! 


and Stack ‘em High As You Like 


Modern handling method: call for quick 
and easy storage — in a minimum of space. 
The special Wirebound construction of 
strong steel wire and light, tough wood suits 
itself to modern methods of materials 
handling. You stack ’em fast, efficiently 
and high as you like. Shown above are 
some high-stacked Wirebound pallet boxes 
that are used for inter-plant shipments 
and parts storage. No other container is 
so perfectly suited to fork truck handling. 
They appeal to economy-minded manage- 
ment. We will be pleased to give you all 
details on versatile Wirebounds, regular or 
pallet boxes and crates. Write today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON Now / 





WIREBOUND BOX MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Room 1100, 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


C Have a sales engineer give me the whole story 
C) Send me a copy of “What to Expect from Wirebounds” 


Name 





Firm Name 


Ashlee 

















Korea could bring a reduction of defense 
spending. There could also be further 
increases in foreign competition. Both 
business and consumers m become 
more cautious. 

The bears also marsha \egative 
argument: What is likely to happen, 
any time soon, to touch off a new wave 
of market enthusiasm? What, for ex 
ample, could have been more to the 
liking of businessmen and investors than 
last fall’s election results? Yet the 
fruits of that celebration, marketwise, 
have withered in recent weakness. And 
the bears can’t see anyone setting the 
stage for any new upswing 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





The Treasury appcars to have post 
poned its program to lengthen out it 
debt maturities. For the $4.9-billion 
14% 11l-month certificates and $725 
million long-term tax-exempt 2s it must 
pay off next month it is offering in 
exchange one-year 23% rtificates 
That’s the highest interest rate it has 
offered on such _ short-term paper m 
20 years. Wall Street expects the ex 
change operation to prove a big success. 

6 
Gleaner Harvester Corp., continuous 
dividend payer since 1936, will not dis 
burse the customary 50¢ quarterly divi 
dend in June. ‘The rea reports 
chairman W. J. Brace, is that severe 
drought conditions in the Southwest 
wheat belt, where Gleaner normally 
does 70% of its volume, h ut sales 
sharply. 

s 
Active new-issues markets are expected 
to continue. Corporations plan to raise 
$7.5-billion this vear by issuing new 
securities. Municipal new-issue offer 
ings are also expected to exceed greath 
last vear’s $4.1-billion volume, accord 
ing to Treasury deputy W. Randolph 
Burgess. 

* 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. will ask stockhold 
ers next week to approve (1) hiking 
K-F’s authorized common stock from 
8-million to 16-million share 2) grant 
ing Henry J. Kaiser Co four-vear 
option to buy 240,000 shares at $8.25 
a share (now selling in the market at 
$4.50): (3) a new restrict 10-vear 
stock option plan permitt certain 
emplovees to buy 375,000 shares at a 
price “not less than 85% of fair market 
value.” The Kaiser Co. already has 
options on 2,649,000 shar ipproval 
of stockholders was not nec« 

4 
Florida Power Corp. will soon sell $8- 
million of new $100-par 43% preferred 
stock direct to a group of institutional 
investors. Proceeds will be used to 
finance its current expansion program. 
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George Washington Never Sleeps Here! 


How the money you put in the bank helps create more jobs for all 





HERe’s A SHINY new ‘53 quarter just 
deposited with us. We want to show 
you what a big wheel it is—and how it 
never goes to sleep on the job of serving 
country, industry, and you. 


Busy Money 


This quarter, along with millions of 
others, might be earmarked for Grand 
Rapids and the manufacture of a new 
line of dining room furniture. Or, it 
might go directly to a small business- 
man right in your own community. 
Take your local appliance dealer, for 
example—or the fellow who runs the 


garage. He wants to expand his business 
to give you better service and, naturally 
enough, make a greater profit for him- 
self. For the extra money he needs, he 
calls on a bank. The bank of his choos- 


ing. 
14,000 Commercial Banks 


And, he has a wide choice! That’s 
because there are 14 thousand com- 
mercial banks in the United States with 
164 billion dollars on deposit —money 
that’s ready to serve American business. 

Most likely, he'll pick one in his 
neighborhood that’s as friendly as it is 


helpful and experienced, Yes, compe- 
tition keeps banks on their toes, too! 

The humanness of a bank is impor- 
tant to each individual customer who 
banks there. But the job that commer- 
cial banks do is important to the entire 
nation. For, under our American system 
of competitive enterprise, when money 
goes to work, people do too 

In this way, banks help to maintain 
and strengthen this country’s economy. 

Chase National Bank is proud of the 
part it is playing in American progress. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit lnaurance Corporation) 





Ask Your Dealer To Show You 


ACELINER 


AN ACE staPLER! 


Any Stapler made by ACE 
ives you a better, more 
ependable machine. 

There's a rugged ACE 

model at whatever price 

you wish to pay. Ask 
about stronger ACE Sta- 
ples and the efficient ACE 
Staple Remover,too! ACE 
, conan pampeees is 

recognized everywhere as 
ACE PILOT = the “World's Finest”. 
SOLD THRU LEADING STATIONERS 


ACE FASTENER CORPORATION 


3415 North Ashland Avenwe, Chicago 13 


CAREFUL COMPARISON 
ASSURES BETTER HEATING 


This small, simple | 
looking control spells » 1 


EXTRA SAFETY 


Should a gas valve stick open, this 
exclusive Janitrol overheat control 
starts the blower fan, getting rid of 
excess heat before it can cause 
damage to the unit. 


This is but one of many advanced 
design features that 
make Janitrol equip- 
ment the first choice 
of men “‘who know 
heating best.” 


eal 
janitrol 
GAS-FIRED UNIT HEATERS 
SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION, Telede, Ohie 
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Alexander Smith Recuperates 


Poor showing of Sloane-Blabon set carpetmaker back 
on its heels, but sale of hard-surface unit should give Smith its 


second wind. 


Alexander Smith, Inc.—one of the 
nation’s biggest wool carpet and rug 
manufacturers—zigged when it should 
have zagged. 

That was the conclusion reached by 
the Smith top command last month 
when it reviewed its costly nine-year 
effort to establish the $23-million 
Sloane-Blabon Corp. as a_ profitable 
unit in the hard-surface floor covering 
ficld. And that’s why Smith decided to 
sell Sloane-Blabon to a_hard-surface 
competitor, Congoleum-Nairn. 
¢ Disappointing—Sloane-Blabon, _ pur- 
chased by the 108-year-old Smith com- 
pany in 1944 to extend its output into 
linoleum, felt-bases, and plastic floor 
coverings, didn’t blossom as expected. 
It remained a poor third to prosperous 
Armstrong Cork and Congoleum-Nairn 
in the hard-surface industry. Moreover, 
it had rolled up losses of $6.6-million 
since 1948. 

Meantime, Alexander Smith was 

hard pressed for funds. Money was 
needed for expansion and renovation 
projects in the soft floor covering end, 
and for going needs. 
e Pinched—As a result of its move into 
the hard-surface business and the 1951- 
1952 slump in carpeting sales, Smith 
eventually found itself in a rather re- 
stricted position. At the close of 
1952 it had outstanding $9-million of 
bank loans plus $17.3-million of long- 
term notes. If sale of Sloane-Blabon 
had not gone through, Smith would 
have had to borrow another substantial 
block of new money. 

So last week Alexander Smith sold 
the assets of Sloane-Blabon to com- 
peting Congoleum-Nairn for $10.2-mil- 
lion, a figure equal to less than 45¢ on 
the dollar of the $23-million Sloane- 
Blabon book value. 
¢ Easing Up—The sale, it appeared, 
will help Smith three ways: 

¢In completing the placing of 
$10.8-million of machinery and other 
installations in its new $4.8-million 
plant at Greenville, Miss., which is to 
go into full-scale operation in July. 

e In a $1.7-million renovation of 
its Yonkers (N. Y.) mill. 

¢ In adding substantially to work- 
ing capital. After the sale, there will be 
“some reduction” of present bank loans, 
and over-all working capital will be 
sufficient for all needs now in sight. 

The Greenville plant, incidentally, is 
being built for Smith by that city, and, 
of course, is a tax-exempt edifice. Its 
construction was financed bv industrial 


bonds issued by the city. Under 
Smith’s lease, its rental payments are 
relied upon to amortize the bonds over 
a 25-year period. 

¢ No Panacea—Dropping Sloane-Bla- 
bon will not, by itself, end financial 
difficulties that have plagued the com- 
pany since demand for carpeting went 
into a 16-month eclipse in the spring 
of 1951. 

However, in the opinion of James M. 
Elliott, 54-year-old administrative vicc 
president and treasurer who becam« 
president last month, it will be a step 
in the right direction. 

Elliott’s elevation climaxed a scries of 
changes in top executive personnel, and 
is expected to bring more changes 
throughout the administrative echelon. 
¢ In the Same Boat—Not only Smith, 
but most of the carpet and rug industri 
encountered rough going in most of 
1950-1952. Only since last autumn has 
the picture been getting brighter. 

In 1950, the average price of carpet 
wools, spurred by Korean war scare buy 
ing, soared from 65¢ a pound to $1.65. 
A further upsweep in the first 195] 
quarter carried the price to a peak of 
$2.35, more than five times the average 
price in 1947. 

Labor costs too, zoomed to record 
levels. 

e Near Strikeout—T'o match rising 

costs, Smith and other companies 
boosted the level of wool carpeting and 
rugs by 45% during 1950. There was 
some resistance by consumers, but 1950 
sales remained good. 

In March, 1951, however, 
boosted carpet prices 15% more. 

What happened thereafter wasn’t 
good reading for shareholders. Demand 
from buyers dried up. Carpet 
prices tumbled from $2.35 to around 
75¢ a pound. At all levels of distribu 
tion, sellers were caught with high in 
ventories of carpets made with $1.75 
to $2 wool. 

Only labor strikes last June, July, and 
August, plus drastic price markdowns, 
enabled Smith and its distributors to 
move out surplus inventor 
e Too High—A lot of reasons have 
been given for the sale collapse 

But high prices cannot be eliminated 
as a factor. Many families bought cot 
ton rugs, and other less expensive floor 
coverings, and many made 
greater use of linoleum and plastic floor 
coverings in new small homes. 
© Poor Distribution—F|liott blames th« 
inability of his company to get Sloanc 


Smith 


wool 


builds Ts 
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Ocy products meet basic human needs 

















New backbone for batteries 


Now battery manufacturers can give you a more depend- 
able battery at no increase in price. Its extra stamina comes 
from a new type of battery separator made from a plastic- 
impregnated fibrous material that insulates the positive 
and negative plates. Road-tested in big-city taxis and on 
race track proving grounds, these DARAK separators out- 
lasted wood separators in every case. 

DaRAK separators withstand hot acid action and oxida- 
tion. They are free from knots and the natural imperfee- 
tions and weaknesses that cause wood separators to char, 
crack or split. For battery manufacturers, they reduce 
inventory and handling problems because DARAK separa- 
tors can be shipped dry, stored dry indefinitely. For the 
owners of the hundreds of thousands of batteries with 
DARAK separators now in commercial use, they are provid- 


ing more dependable starting power, day in and day out. 


Developing these new plastic-impregnated separators is 
just one of the ways that Dewey and Almy serves industry 
and you. Other Dewey and Almy products include adhe 
sives and CRY*O*RAP bags for food packaging shoe 
materials, sealing compounds, products for the construs 
tion industry, giant balloons that help forecast the weather, 


organic chemicals, textile printing products, and soda lime. 


For full details about batteries made 
with DARAK separators, write today. 


OEY DEWEY and ALMY 


Chemical Company 
Cambridge 40, Mass. 


Plants and sales offices throughout the world 








MEMO 


TO: Management Committee 


FROM: Safety Engineer 


RE: Dangerous conditions 


in electrical system. 


loyees is my 
‘ety of all plant emp 
pow aa ibility. It involves oentsenes 
eneck-UP on all facilities yey oagy 
contribute to dangerous conditions. 


many steps have 


In the past few years, hysical plant 
to improve the phy 
been taken ip 


fet 
and we have generally _aeedagee pecichd 
record by enforcing eee’ 
devices on machines and tools. 


we have recently had several near 


e roduced 
ae apeaie ing electri- 


However, 
cidents which cou 
fatalities, caused by vette has brought 
ipment n e 
cal cant several other hazards — y 
obsolete electrical equi pootributed — 
ng has apparen aa 
es of accidents to personnel as W 





hat a study be made at once 
the cost and benefits of 
rnization of our opel 
hout the plant. Preliminé 
lectrical engineer 
f this modern- 
elf-liquidating 


layout and 


TI recommend t 
to determine 
complete mode 
stem througne 
ovysultation with our ; 
indicates that the cos nag 
ization would probably e 
in terms of more efficien 
yeduction of down time 


s. &. 
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Trumbull electrical systems provide 
safety, power capacity and 

future flexibility in America’s most 
advanced new plants. They can 
also revolutionize the efficiency 
of your present plant. The cost 

is often less than for conventional 
systems. For more information 
write for bulletin BW3. 


TRUMBULL(T) ELECTRIC 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
PLAINVILLE, CONN, 











Blabon into a paying basis in the past 
five vears on the fact that distribution 
organization for soft and hard-surface 
floor coverings arc lifferent. 
The company was unable to build up 
the distribution of Sloane-Blabon prod- 
ucts to a point where it could produce 
on a break-even or better basis. 

Last vear Smith had a net loss of 
around $3.5-million; Sloane-Blabon ac- 
counted for $1.7-million of it. In 1951 
a small profit carned by Smith was more 
than wiped out by a loss of at least $2- 
million by Sloane-Blabon 

At that point, Smith had _ two 
choices: 

It was either sell more debentures 
or sell Sloane-Blabon, said Eliott. 
¢A Beginning—In addition to selling 
its hard-surface floor covering unit and 
renovating the Yonkers plant, Smith 
has the following steps in mind to fur- 
ther improve its earning position: 

e The company, beginning inime- 
diately, will drastically reorganize its 
elaborate distribution and service set- 
up. It will reduce the number of ware- 
houses from 19 to cither nine or 10. 
This will save the company around 
$650,000 annually In addition, it 
will free between $1-million and $1.5- 
million in inventories formerly ware- 
housed in the 19 spots. This step will 
be completed by October 

¢ Some time in July, the company 
will put its Greenville mill into full 
operation, That will augment its line 
with wool carpeting produced by one 
of the most efficient, if not the most 
efficient, mills in the country 

e The company is terminating its 

selling contract with C. H. Masland 
& Sons at the end of this month. 
Smith has been selling both cotton and 
Wilton rugs for the Masland company. 
Beginning July 1, Smith will sell cotton 
rugs manufactured for it by a leading 
cotton rug producer. Sale of cotton 
rugs in recent vears has been the sharp- 
est expanding section of the floor cov- 
cring business. 
e Waiting—Flliott thinks Smith will 
be money ahead with others making 
cotton rugs for it under contract rather 
than building its own cotton rug manu- 
facturing facilities at present 

“Within two vears, the machinery 
now making cotton rugs will be obso- 
lete,” savs Elliott. “Until such machin- 
ery has been perfected and stabilized, 
Smith will distribute cotton carpets and 
rugs made for it under contract.” 

e What’s Ahead?—The outlook for 
Alexander Smith stockholders is still 
hazy. There have been no common 
dividends since 1951, and under the 
terms of the long-term notes, no com- 
mon dividends may be declared until 
earnings since Jan. 1, 1953, total ap- 
proximately $11-million. Preferred divi- 
dends can only be paid when earned 


fully. 


entire! 
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Inside Information. ‘The growing popu- 
larity of steel windows . . . and especially 
of the picture-window type like this . is 
explained by the ladies very simply: they 
say they like the way these windows bring 
the view indoors; they like their — T- 
tightne ss, their slender lines; and they 
their ease of cleaning from inside the “a 
Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


Uses e.. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE. 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC 


OIL WELL SUPPLY.. 
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* UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES 
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Power for the People. No doubt about it, 


America is lucky to have such a generous supply 


of electric power . . . for electricity contributes 
enormously to the — comfort and conve- 
nience of ail of us. U. S. Steel helps to provide 
electricity for better living by manufacturing 
products like U‘S’S Amerbestos Wire, here being 
used in the generating station switchboard of one 
of the nation’s largest electric utility companies, 


STEEL 
1, .y 
£0 states ° 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


91% Miles of Hole. . . and Still Going Strong! 
The American Tiger Brand Rotary Line with which 
this “Oilwell’’ No. 76 rig is strung, has already 
been used in the drilling of a total 
of 49,700 feet of “‘hole.’’ In the the prod 
ucts of United States Steel are 
they give longer service with less trouble. 


7 oil wells for 
oilfields 
lave 
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How to use Tape without Getting Stuck. 
Just use the handy dispenser that co 
Scores of drug and grocery items these days com: 
to you with ingenious dispensing devices built 
into them: like pressure 
boudoir covers for cleansers spouts for 
honey containers. Many of these devices are mad: 
of steel in the form of tin-plate (1' 99% steel! 


with it! 
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shut-off 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 


- COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. 


, The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station 
. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL. 
. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY .. Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
STEEL EXPORT COMPANY « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT CC 


GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. . NATIONAL TUBE 


MPANY 3-836 








THE MARKETS 


COMMODITIES: Price Trend Since Korea 


%o CHANGE FROM 
KOREA KOREA PRE-KOREA 
PRE-KOREA HIGH NOW HIGH 


$0.164 $0.34 $0.12 —64.7 
599 = «85 651 —23.4 
.325 A44 Ss «3334s - 244.8 
A85 60 552 — 8.0 
£295 32 .30 — 63 
1.51 1.98% 1.60 —19.4 
.338 A458 333 §=—24.0 
.258 435 192 -—55.9 

20.75 24.50 24.50 0.0 
109 = 20 106  -47.0 
11 19 195 -—342 
.282 875 25 —11.4 

37.50 42.50 36.50 —14.1 

30.00 37.37 21.87% —41.5 
.058 068 0635 — 66 
048 182 04 —78.0 
164 1,83 965 -47.3 +263 

2.15 2.55 2.35 -78 +93 

Te ade eS 200 4.35 2.00 —54.0 0.0 

Tires « Farward & foverse Speeds « lew, low 15 19 1% -39.5 -—23.3 


Operating Cost - ideal For Form or Estate 


Mighty Mite is powered by heavy duty Wisconsin 6 HP. 
4 Cycle air cooled engine. This Tractor is small in size but 
@reot in power ond efficiency. Mighty Mite will tackle 
any job on the farm. All attachments evailoble including 
Snow Plow, Sickle Mower, Gang Mowers. Trailer, Turning 
Plow, Disc Harrow, etc. 


NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
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DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable June 12, 1953 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 18, 1953. 


8B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
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AMERICA’S LOWEST PRICED 


4-WHEEL 


*—Domestically Mined. 
Date; Bureau of Lobor Statistics, Engineering & Mining Journal. 


End of the Price Slide? 


Many staples show signs of firming after the long slide 
from the post-Korea peaks. Inflationary run-up has already 
been chipped out of cash prices. 








Korcan outbreak now has been whittled 
completely out of cash price 
The daily index of spot commodity 


Have commodity prices generally 
reached a resting ap following the 
long decline from the peaks reached on 


SMALL LOTS 
SHORT RUNS) 


Specializing in low t tools, 
close tolerances, best deliveries 


Dayton Rocers 
ohanufa: La tery Company 


2835 13th Ave. § Minneapolis 7, 








~36 


)) Foreign Language Division 


Typesetting in English 
and over 600 
Languages and Dialects 


WORLO'S FOREMOST FORELIGH- 
LANGUAGE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


KING TYPO 


330 W.42 ST..N.¥ 











See Clues on page 178 





the run-up after the outbreak of the 
Korean war? 

For around two and one-half months 
now, basic staples—particularly foods— 
have been backing away from further 
retreat, with many showing firming ten- 
dencies. And, more recently, primary 
metals have looked a little better. 

Below their 1953 highs, yet above 
the vear’s lows are corn, wheat, cotton, 
butter, cocoa, coffee, sugar, lard, cop- 
per, lead, tin, zinc, rubber, and hides. 

Hogs have been strong, and _ steers 
finally have steadied. 

In the metals sector, lead was marked 
up 4¢ on Monday, and another }¢ on 
‘Tuesday. 
¢ Run-Up—This much, at least, can be 
said: 

The inflationary run-up following the 


prices (1947-49=100) compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics now stands 
at 88.3, or 1.1% under the 
89.3 for June, 1950, the 

which the Korean war started 

In February, 195l—when “scare buy- 
ing” pushed prices highest—the index 
at 135.1 was 51.3% above the pre 
Korean level. 

There is a story behind each indi 
vidual commodity, as far as price trends 
are concerned. ‘Take tin. It bounced 
vpward in late April and May of 
this year when the Laotian invasion put 
a new threat on Far Eastern supply 
lines, then tilted back downward when 
the threat subsided. 

Rubber, too, advanced and retreated 
on the Laotian invasion threat, but to 
a lesser degree, for the price of U.S.- 


iverage of 
month in 
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made synthetic rubber tends to take the 


peaks out of price fluctuations in the 

natural product. 

* Activity High—Over-all, 

keep this in mind: the big 

commodity — prices 

activitv—is favorable. 
Copper use—and 


however, 
factor in 


domestic business 


influ- 


prices are 
The “Election Market”: 


Common Stock 
Allied Chemical & Dye 
Allied Store 
Aluminum Co 
merada Petroleum 


erican Car 


merican Locomotive 

erican Smelting & Refining 
merican Tobacco 
merican Viscose 


aconda Copper 


Armstrong Cork 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bristol-Myers 
Burlington Mill 
Chrysler Corp 


Cities Service 
Continental Oil 
Deere & Co 

Devoe & Reynolds 
Diamond Alkali 


Diamond Matec! 

Dow Chemical 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Food Machinery 

General Electric 


General Foods 

General Motors 
Goodyear Tire & Rub her. 
Homestake Mining 
Hudson Motor 


International Harvester 
International Nickel 
Johns-Manville 
Kimberly-Clark 

Loew's, Inc 


Masonite Corp 

May Department Stores. 
Mead Corp 

Merck & Co 
Montgomery Ward 


National Distillers 
Pacific Mills 
Chas. Pfizer 
Rayonier 


malteway Stores 


ears, Roebuck 
tandard Oil (N. J.) 
vift & Co 

Texas Gulf Sulphur 

l'wentieth Century-Fox 
ion Carbide & Carbon 
nited Aircraft 

nited States Rubber 
nited States Steel 

Vestinghouse Electric 


* October 1952 lows # New 1952-53 high 
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enced by the volume of business in 
clectrical equipment and appliances. As 
much as one-quarter of all the lead we 
consume goes into automobile storage 
batteries. With employment at record 
levels for this season, high retail sales 
volume—particularly in foods—is being 
recorded. 


A Sampling 


quent Recent “Election Market” Gains 
High Level Muximum Now 
$77.87 71% 

240 62 62 5 

249.75 55 6 

194 00 7 9 

237.37 
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Controlled From 
Any Position 


Speed control 
handwheel may 
be located in 
8 positions per- 
pendicular or parallel to motor shaft. 


Drives In 
Any Direction 


360° around 
motor shaft. 
Ideal for driv- 
ing to in-line or 
right angle reducers. 


8:1 Speed 
Range 


May be used with any 
standard ball-bearing, 
foot-mounted 
motor of 2, 


This versa- 
tile variable 
speed drive 
assures maxi- 
mum production, efficiency and econ- 
omy from your machines. Write today 
for details. Specify Dept. 27. 
REEVES PULLEY COMPANY » COLUMBUS, IND 


REEVES 


Variable Speed Drives 


135 





CLARK 


EQuipmeint 





1 retail 
4 io operation 1% proride 
noe aart " a 
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THIS NEWS CLIPPING 


OE Toney, Seeks here money. 
4 eee ener case 
* prove that a dollar saved is still a 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


(NDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION + CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY © BATTLE CREEK 42 MICHIGAN 


Please send, Condemned Catalog () Hove Representative Call 
C) Driver Training Movie 


AUTHORIZED CLARE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PART 








Overflow Airport 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—National 


Airport, just across the Potomac River 
in Virginia, is the third busiest in the 
country (after Chicago’s Midway and 
New York’s LaGuardia). Increasing traf- 
fic is causing more and more delays 
there; if traffic picks up the expected 
10% to 15% by fall, schedules are likely 
to go completely to pot. 

So, next Wednesday, representatives 
of some of the major airlines that serve 
Washington will mect with IF. B. Lee, 
head of the Civil Acronautics Adminis- 
tration, to talk over the possibility and 
practicality of shifting some flights to 
Andrews Field, an Air Force base in 
Maryland, southeast of the 

Until recently, Andrews had a jet 

interceptor group designed to protect 
the city from possible air attack. But 
the jets have been transferred, and only 
the Military Air Transport Service and 
some Air National Guard units remain 
on the base. Hence, present military 
traffic is light. 
e Dissent—Neverthcless, the Air Force 
is expected to oppose the idea. It says 
joint civilian-military operations have 
been proved unsuitable ev time 
thev’ve ever been tried. If the airlines 
approve, however, President Eisenhower 
will probably order the Air Force to 
work out a joint agreement 

But the airlines aren’t likely to be 
happy about joint operations either. In 
Chicago last winter, when the Air Force 
agreed to let the airlines use its O'Hare 
Field to relieve congestion at Midway, 
the lines refused to schedule any flights 
into or out of the field as long as the 
military was still using it (B\W—Dcc. 
27°52,p72) 
¢ Vision—The latest plan t An- 
drews came from the Commerce Dept., 
after the Administration’ onomy 
drive had shelved plans for brand 
new second airport in Virgini rhe 
new plan envisions spending $24-mil- 
lion at Andrews for a terminal building, 
new runways, and the lik« ym pared 
with the $38-million the Virginia field 
was to have cost). If the plan goes 
through, long-distance flights will prob- 
ablv be shifted to Andrews, while the 
shorter runs will stay at National. 


Emergency Ended 
DALLAS-—The water supply situa- 


tion here has made a dramatic turn- 
around. Less than a month ago, the 
City Council adopted a new set of 
stringent water-use rules to combat the 
persistent drought (BW—Apr.25’53, 
p134). This week, Lake Dallas, the 
citv’s principal reservoir, reached the 
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The EXPOSITION 
of BASIC MATERIALS 
fou INDUSTRY a 








Here, at last, is the event that’s 
been dreamed of by every man 
involved in the planning, design, 
development, production and 
marketing of his company’s prod- 
ucts. Here is the never-before op- 
portunity to see and compare all 
the basic materials in one place, 
under one roof, at one time. 

In the Basic Materials Exposition 
you can chart a sure course 
through the maze of technical 
data created by the flood of great 
new developments in basic mate- 
rials for industry. 

® You can talk to the country’s 
top materials experts. 

* You can study the latest appli- 
cations of materials new and old. 
* You can pick up new ideas that 
will spark new product design 
and product improvements, lower 
costs, boost sales. 

The Exposition of Basic Materials 
for Industry has been developed 
for you — product and materials 
engineers, product development 
executives, research and produc- 
tion executives, sales and market- 
ing specialists, product designers, 
top executives. Plan now to at- 
tend. Write for tickets and com- 
plete details. 








19-19 


1953 Berl. 
EV TARR MATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE 


A comprehensive 


CENTRAL conference on materials 


reaching into every 


PALACE qxlaicdl phate of 


materials selection, 
NEW YORK product design and 
engineering will be held 
concurrently with the 
exposition. Top experts 
from major industries 
will lead conference 
sessions. 





CLAPP & POLIAK « EXPOSITION MANAGEMENT + 341 MADISON AVE. - NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








Salomon coith teary big matfunoy- 
Mi Might compat Sores Robt hae 
toll he omlele fete.” 


RICHARD R. BRANGAN, advertising manager 


Saye National Automatic Tool Company inc, 


EAVY machinery manufacturers have the ideal solution for their sales 
promotion problems in the Stereo-RrEAList Camera. Short of the 
actual product itself, ReALisT pictures can't be beat for true-to-life realism. 
For the REAList exactly duplicates what you sce with your eyes — in full, 
natural color and life-like three dimensions. 

What's more, Rraist sales kits consisting of slides and a viewer weigh 
only 40 ounces. Small wonder that salesmen like them! And they also 
appreciate the impact that ReALisT pictures have on their customers, the 
attention they gain, and the lasting impression they leave. 

Sales managers the nation over have proclaimed the REALIsT to be 
“the world’s tinest visual selling tool.” The varicty of its applications is 
universal. Investigate the possibilities of its use in your field. If you haven't 
seen REALIST pictures, ask your camera dealer to show you some. Or for 
free, informative foldcr write: DAvip WHITE COMPANY, 383 W. Court 
Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin, 


Matched, cooted 35mm f:3.5 
lenses e locked in place on 
solid lens board . . internal 
focusing with film plane 
shutters electronically tested 
for perfect color... syn 
chronized for flash . . . cen 
tered view-finder . . . split 
imoge range finder... 
double-exposure preventive . 
depth of field and hyperfocal 
scale . . . full year worranty. 


$159.00 


(tax inc.) 


sree ALIS 


K , ‘ 
“inc Cameras, Viewers, Projectors, and Accessories ave products 
of the David White Company, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin, 





highest level in two vears; and the rain- 
swollen Trinity River was nearing flood 
stage. (Levees protect the city to well 
above flood stage, hows 

As a result, restrictic water use 
are being suspended from k to week; 
City Manager E. FE. Cru ws thes 
may be lifted permanently if Lake Dal- 
las rises much further. But he cautions 
that the level todav is only. slighth 
above last June’s peak—and “even with 
that amount we wer¢ ost out of 
water by October.” 
e Plans—Immediatcly after the first 
heavy rains fell, late last month, the 
council happily shelved its controversial 
plans to tap the West Fork of the 
Trinity (BW—Mar.7°53,p111). Some 
contracts had already been let: they will 
be paid off. But the city will go ahead 
with plans to augment th ter supply 
by tapping the Red River, 70 mi. away. 


Lone Wolf 
FLINT, MICH. —Lil virtually 


every other manufacturer in Michigan, 
Buick is suffering from the labor short- 
age (BW—Apr.4'53,p96). ‘The problem 
has become even wor in the last 
couple of weeks as thousands of seasonal 
workers quit the factories to return to 
their summer chores 
¢ Hunting Ground—Whien — similar 
shortages hit during World War II, the 
auto companies found the South to be 
a happv hunting ground for new work- 
ers. This vear, however iost of the 
companies have found that labor re 
cruiting in the South doesn’t pay. So 
they have dropped their own recruiting 
efforts, both in the South and _ else- 
where, and, mastly, turned the job over 
to state and local employment services 
Not Buick. It figured that with the 
others dropping out, thus cutting the 
competition for worker the effort 
might prove rewarding. So last Febru- 
arv it began running newspaper adver- 
tisements—starting in Michigan, then 
working its way gradually southward. 
Today it runs large ads weekly in 64 
cities in 11 states, mostly southern. So 
far, Buick says, they’ve been producing 
nicely. 


Update 
JERSEY CITY -Thi city’s con- 


troversial new taxcs on business (BW— 
Nov.15'52,p113) were d ired uncon- 
stitutional this weck bv the New Jersey 
Supreme Court. Ihe taxes were in 
the form of licenses on all retail, whole- 
sale, and manufacturing businesses, and 
levied varying amounts on both their 
gross receipts and their payrolls. The 
court held that such taxes could not 
be levied without special enabling 
legislation from the state, and that the 
licensing power can never be used for 
revenue alone. 
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Here's why 
better fabrics 
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are helped by CHEMIGUM LATEX 


CHEMIGUM LATEX is a nontoxic, water 
emulsion of tiny, discrete rubber particles. 
One of its newer, yet fully proved uses is in 
textile finishes that are truly different. 


Improved appearance, excellent hand and 
drape, increased tear resistance, slip resist- 
ance, longer wear, fiber locking, permanence 
under washing and dry cleaning, higher 


. . “— 
~~ ~. 
. “hp, 
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dimensional stability, reduced shrinkage—all 
are lasting, low-cost advantages gained, when 
fabrics are treated with CHEMIGUM LATEX. 


For more information on CHEMIGUM LATEX 
in textile finishes, or in sizings, coatings, 
backings, inks, dyes, and adhesives, write to: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. M-1, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


ADHESION 


re 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliotite, P ypany, Akron, Ohio 


CHEMICAL 


GOOD, YEAR 


DIVISION 


u THE GOODYVEAR TELELISION PLAYVHOUSB —every other Sund NC TV Network 


Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE + PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for industry 





POWER!— it keeps the wheels rolling! The most important power in any 
successful business is healthy, happy “MAN” power. Do you give regular and 
proportionate attention to maintaining it? In-plant feeding today can be a 
real “morale” builder and it is the responsiblity of management to do it well. 
We have developed a plan, “New Ideas for Efficient In-Plant Feeding”, to aid 
you in providing tasty, low-cost meals with high protein nutrition. The plan 
is sound —developed in facilities similar to yours and market-tested by typical 
in-plant feeders. Write for this FREE book today—on your firm letterhead 
please. Your cafeteria manager will welcome it—and we are confident it will 
help generate more power—for your people. 


TRANSPARENT PACKAGE COMPANY 


3520 SOUTH MORGAN STREET + CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Don’t underestimate the possibility that Big Four talks will be held 
by the end of the year. It hinges on whether the Communists agree to a 
truce in Korea. 

Given a truce, Western Europe would probably put severe pressure 
on the U. S. to agree to a meeting of British, American, Russian, and 
French leaders. Sir Winston Churchill’s proposal for a meeting last week 
thoroughly captured the European imagination. 

True, Washington has said no Big Four talks without both a Korean 
truce and an Austrian peace treaty. But it might be hard to hold firmly 


to that line. 
~ 


If a Big Four meeting comes off, hopes for an East-West settlement 
would sweep the Western world like a prairie fire. 


But you can be sure that President Eisenhower would go into such 
talks with fingers crossed. He doesn’t share Churchill’s optimism about 


that kind of approach to Moscow. 
2 


Even the most optimistic U.S. officials don’t count on the Soviet moves 
producing anything more than a temporary clearing in the international 
atmosphere. 


They just don’t think Moscow and Peking are ready for general settle- 
ment on terms the West could buy. 


And that’s assuming our own policy is clear-cut and assured. The 


mere mention of Communist China getting into the U. N. after a truce was 
enough to produce a promise of a Congressional resolution: that we should 
pull out of the U. N. rather than stomach Peking membership. 


There’s a real danger that Big Four talks would sap the defense buildup 
in Western Europe. 


Suppose they should come before the European army plan is ratified. 
Then a meeting that was merely friendly, even if basically fruitless, would 
probably kill off any chance of French ratification (page 144). 


But the immediate problem is a Korean truce. You can expect the 
U. N. command to make some concessions to the Communists on the 
prisoner issue when talks resume Monday. 


Our offer will be much closer to the Indian resolution voted by the 
U. N. last December. That called for turning over to the world organization 
the final disposition of Communist prisoners unwilling to go home. 


Washington has been alarmed over growing Allied criticism of our 
handling of the truce negotiations. 
* 
The danger in leaving the fate of prisoners to the U.N. is that it 
might vote to hand them back to the Reds in order to forestall a renewed 
Korean war. 


That would precipitate an angry break between the U. S. and our 
U.N. allies. So the U. S. will insist on guarantees that no prisoner is repatri- 
ated against his will. 


Of course, there’s still no guarantee that the Chinese would accept the 
prisoner settlement laid down in the Indian resolution. They turned it 
down savagely once before. 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK Look for a changing U. S. attitude toward Israel as a result of Secretary 
Dulles’ Middle East tour. 
MAY 23, 1953 ; 

Dulles was shocked by the depth of Arab fear and hatred of the Israelis. 
Arab statesmen laid it on the line that there could be no Middle East defense 
setup without an easing of Arab-Israeli bitterness. 

It may be that Dulles will try to coax Tel Aviv to abide by several United 
Nations resolutions, involving water rights and Jerusalem, for example. Or 
he may seek to rejigger the distribution of aid payments between the Arabs 
and Israel. 








+ 
The French government of Premier Rene Mayer may fall in a confi- 
dence vote this week or next. 


France is heading into another battle with inflation. Unions are making 
stiff wage demands. The foreign trade deficit continues heavy, with eventual 
devaluation almost inevitable. - 

The budget deficit this year is estimated at over $2-billion. And the 
measures Mayer is proposing would cover only $350-million of the gap. 


The best hope that Mayer will survive is the fact that no other French 
politicos want to take over the hot seat. Even ex-Premier Pinay, mentioned 
as the man for the job, tells friends he won’t accept. 


The first batch of stock of the British nationalized steel companies goes 


to market in London soon. The Iron and Steel Bill, releasing the industry 
from state ownership but retaining a “supervision board,” became law 
last week. 


Preparations are concluded with banks, insurance companies, and 
investment houses to take up a major part of the first offering. It may 
involve between $100-million and $200-million of total state holdings of 
about $600-million. 

Private investors are cautiously hopeful—thanks largely to the attitude 
of the trade unions. The latter say they won’t support a Labor Party threat 
to renationalize steel when and if it regains power. 


ae 
Preoccupation with U.S. trade policy is dominating this week’s Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce conference in Vienna. 


A strong U.S. delegation is trying to soothe European fears about rising 
U.S. trade barriers. Some of our businessmen there insist that the long-term 
trend in the U.S. is toward liberalizing trade. 


But they warn it will take time. 


There’s a feeling of urgency in Vienna. 

Businessmen are worried about the near-term world trade outlook. 
One U.S. delegate, an economist, saw the possibility of a “major crisis of 
international payments” on the horizon. 

The Communists are trying hard to get into the Vienna act. Several 
Russians crashed the meetings, and the Vienna Red newspaper complains 
that the ICC didn’t invite anybody from the Soviet bloc. 

That’s another straw in the peaceful trade winds now blowing from 
Moscow (BW-May9’53,p166). 
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“TRU-LINE” PROFILE 
DRESSING TOOLS 


A Mountain of Light, and a Star 


When the royai crown is placed upon a British monarch’s head, the soft lights of 
Westminster Abbey dance upon some of the most beautiful jewels in existence, 
including two of the world’s greatest diamonds—the Koh-i-noor and the Great 
Star of Africa. 

The Koh-i-noor, or “Mountain of Light,” was found four thousand years ago in 
the legendary diamond fields of the King of Golconda. War, conquest, torture, theft, 
assassination and barter brought it to princes, moguls, shahs and rajahs, and brought 
tragedy, too, so the legend says, except when it was worn by a woman. Originally 
it weighed 800 carats, but cutting has reduced it to 106% and greatly increased its 
beauty. It adorns the front of the Queen's crown. 

The Great Star of Africa, set into the top of the royal scepter, weighs 516'4 carats 
and is the largest cut diamond in the world. The original stone weighed 3,025 
carats (about a pound and a half) and although it was the largest diamond ever 
found, was, obviously, but part of a much larger stone, still undiscovered. 

The Great Star was found in 1905, just five years before this company was founded, 
and came from Premier Mine No. 2 in South Africa, which produces many of the 
fine industrial diamonds which we have imported for our customers during our 
43 years. Our field engineers are at your service. 


WHEEL TRUEING TOOL COMPANY 
20-3200 West Davison Avenue « Detroit 6, Michigan 


ESTABLISHED 1910 
Offices in Principal U. $. Cities—Agents Throughout the World 


WHEEL TRUEING TOOL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
33 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


WHEEL TRUEING TOOL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
575 Lengliols Ave., Windsor, Ont. 


Manufacturers of Truco Diamond Drill Bits for Mining and Oil Well Drilling 





@ Soviet soft talk or a Korean truce could 


kill off the European Defense Community 
by fall. 


@ if that happens, the U.S. will have to 


dream up a new plan for Western defense. 


@ But Germany's stamp of approval has 


raised a new glimmer of hope. 


@ And so, it's an open question... 


Can the West Pool Armies? 


During the past few months, it 
looked as if Washington’s grand plan 
for the European Defense Community 
~pooling six national armies for the de- 
fense of the West—was hopelessly 
stalled. The sense of urgency that gave 
it birth had vanished. Many a French- 
man and West German put the feeling 
into words something like this: “Russia 
won't go to war for a good many years, 
if ever. By pushing EDC, you Ameri- 
cans are beating a dead horse.” 

Then, last week, the upper house of 
the German parliament joined the lower 
house to approve German participation 
in EDC, Allied planners caught a glim- 
mer of hope: Though EDC was un- 
doubtedly sickly, it showed signs of life. 
¢ No Other Way—lor the U.S., the 
issue is crucial. The Administration be- 
lieves that the defense of Europe is 
essential to the defense of the U.S. 
Europe can't be defended without Ger- 
man troops. EDC is the only politically 
feasible way of getting them. Our entire 
Western European policy is based on 
EDC as the strong right arm to the 
North Atlantic ‘Treaty Organization. 
And by Washington's own admission, 
no alternative policy is even on the 
drawing boards. 

If EDC fails, U.S. foreign policy will 
have to be revised, and NATO reshuf- 
fled. At the recent NATO meeting in 
Paris, Secretary of State Dulles said 
that in just so many words. 
¢ Less Tension—Time and events have 
brought EDC to its present low estate. 
Two years ago, the member parliaments 
in Bonn, Paris, Rome, The Hague, 
Brussels, and Luxembourg would have 
ratified the pact in a breeze. Europe 
was under the guns; Russian aggression 
appeared imminent. Then the Korean 
truce talks brought the feeling that per- 
haps there would be no war. French 
fears of a rearmed Germany submerged 
fear of Russia. EDC began to lose steam. 

This year, Stalin’s death and the sub- 
sequent peace hints from Moscow's new 
regime made relaxation casier. Last 
week, no less a statesman than Sir Win- 
ston Churchill made a major policy 
address without mention of EDC; in- 
deed Churchill seemed to be thinking 
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of a truly independent Germany, at the 
center of a treaty system guaranteeing 
Russia against German attack as well 
as vice versa (page 30). 

¢ Two Views—Europeans are inclined 
to blame the U.S. in part for EDC’s 
problems. They point out that Wash- 
ington’s policy in Europe has never re- 
gained the momentum lost during the 
1952 election campaign and interreg- 
num. They see Eisenhower, once the 
strong advocate of 100 divisions in 
Europe, hamstrung by “isolationism” 
in Congress. ‘They worry about aid 
cuts, rising tariffs. They believe U.S. 
diplomats in their own countries are 
“paralyzed” by the McCarthy investi- 
gations. 

The U.S., to be sure, doesn’t quite 
see it that way. EDC is still essential, 
and Europeans may be chasing a will 
o’ the wisp in counting on Soviet peace 
talk. This week, Gen. Matthew Ridg- 
way told Congressional committeemen 
that in his opinion the military threat 
remained unchanged. 
¢ In the Balance—The Administration, 
plainly, means to stick by the EDC. 
It may be planning a strong reaffir- 
mation of our EDC support, which 
might help check the general malaise 
abroad. But despite any new U.S. pro- 
testations or pressures, events in Europe 
could still combine to kill off EDC. Its 
future hangs on political imponderables 
in Germany and France, and—ultimately 
—on Soviet policy. 

In West Germany, Chancellor Ade- 
naucr has alternately bullied and 
wheedled his parliament to swallow 
EDC. Now both houses have ratified 
it. What remains is to get a clear-cut 
judicial ruling on whether the pact 
squares with Germany's constitution, 
and to have the Federal Republic Presi- 
dent, Theodor Heuss, sign it. ‘The Con- 
stitutional Court may not rule until 
after West Germany’s general clections 
next September. Even if it does, and 
Heuss signs, German participation in 
EDC depends on the fall voting. 
¢ Soft Words—If Adenauer can hold 
the majority of Germans to his mod- 
erate, European-union policies, EDC 
will be signed and sealed in Bonn. But 


a victorious Socialist party, strongly op 
posed to EDC, would almost certainly 
scrap the essential parts of the pact. 

Nor can you foresee how EDC will 
fare in France. Right now, the outlook 
is cloudy. Every month widens that 
gap between potential German and 
French strength and fans French fears 
of a rearmed Reich. Soft words from 
the Kremlin have fed hopes that Ger 
man troops may not be necessary 
¢ Temperamental—More than that, any 
French government is committed to 
getting a scttlement on the future of 
the Saar territory from Germany—b« 
fore pushing ahead with EDC. Adc 
naucr personally would be willing to pay 
a pretty high price in the Saar for 
French action on the European army. 
But his hands are tied by the approach 
ing election campaign: One concession 
to the French view on the Saar and he’d 
be accused of selling Germany down 
the Rhine. 

The present French 
doesn’t look as though it can last long 
Observers in Paris bet 10 to | against 
a new government, say in November, 
mustering the strength to carry the Na 
tional Assembly over the EDC hurdle. 
Former Premicr Pinay, whose “‘save-the 
franc” government captured the imagi 
nation of Frenchmen last year, is men 
tioned as one man who might do the 
job. But given the present tempera 
ment of French deputies, even Pinay 
might have to go back and fill 
e Pressure—Other potential European 
army members will be watching and 
waiting. Like Adenauer in Germany, 
Italy’s Premier Alcide de Gasperi is run- 
ning on an EDC-European union plank 
in June elections. His defeat, while it 
doesn’t seem likely, might well doom 
EDC as far as Italy is concerned 

According to one experienced Ger- 
man observer, the “only thing that can 
revive EDC now is renewed Russian 
pressure.” He adds that “it’s beginning 
to look as if they’re too shrewd to fall 
into that trap now.” 
eIn Reserve—A Sovict offer for Ger 
man unification talks and an end to the 
cold war in Europe, if, after probing, 
seemed sincere, might be a deathblow 
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to EDC. The U.S., looking for deeds 


and not words from Moscow, doubts 
that the new regime would dare seri- 
ously enter negotiations over Germany. 
In this view, the present peace offen- 
sive may delay EDC but not kill it. 

The Soviets have another weapon in 
their armory, now being oiled up. 
They're proposing a new look at East- 
West trade—which appears to many 
Western Europeans as economic salva- 
tion (BW—May9’53,p166). 
¢ The Aces—There’s no question that 
the Soviets hold high cards in their 
game to block German rearmament. 
They may play them. You can’t dis- 
count the possibility that, by fall, EDC 
may be a dead issue. 

The U.S. says officially that there’s 


no alternative: Germany must partici- 
pate in the common defense. ‘Theo- 
retically, of course, the West might be 
able to divorce the German peace treaty 
-the so-called “contractual agreements” 
from the European army pact, get it 
ratified separately. Then, it could bring 
a free and rearming Germany under the 
NATO roof. NATO members have a 
veto, and it’s inconceivable in the 
foreseeable future for France to agree. 

There’s always blunt pressure. The 
U.S. can exert an awful lot of it on 
France to buy EDC. If that’s to no 
avail, there’s another choice. Already, 
there’s growing sentiment in the U.S. 
to rearm Germany unilaterally, despite 
what that might do to our alliances in 
Western Europe. 
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ae nee 5x-Fletton in New York 


The transatlantic travel season is in full 
swing, and Spanish and Italian shippers are 
determined to get their share of the traffic. 
Last week, New York welcomed two new- 
comers. The M. V. Guadalupe (top), 14,- 
450 tons, is the first new Spanish passenger 
ship to visit New York in 25 years. She'll 
be joined by a sister ship in July. The 
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14,687-ton Roma (bottom), of the Lauro 
Lines, Naples, is no stranger to the U.S. 
She’s a refurbished U.S. aircraft carrier, 
transformed into a yachtlike tourist-class 
vessel. The management promises good 
service: Under Lauro Lines’ stock-owner- 
ship scheme, every crewman owns a piece 
of the ship. 











what's the cure 
for 
“ingrown viewpoint ? 


Perhaps you've heard something 
like this said in your own organi- 
zation—**That may work all 
right for X-Company, but it just 
doesn’t fit our set-up”! 

Often, this may be true. But 
in some cases, the ‘ 
may need to be re-evaluated. 

Many companies employ us to 
take a practical look at their 
methods and organization, One 
of the biggest assets we can bring 
to such a job is our breadth of 
experience in a// fields of industry 
—as evidenced by the following 
list of assignments we have han- 
dled in major industrial classifi- 
cations during the past 15 years: 


‘set-up”’ itself 


No. of Assignments 


Ts bse eet a 8 8 8 56 
Textiles and Apparel . . 101 
Woodworking and Furniture . 122 
Paper and Printing. . ... . 144 
Rubber and Chemicals. . . . 144 
Stone, Clay and Glass ..... 8I 
Iron and Steel Products ... . 630 
Electrical Equipment .... . 199 
ana ee . 244 
Automouve 2.62 ssceee 124 
Transportation ..... sao 
Retailers and Wholesalers. . . . 20 


A Practical Prescription for “Ingrown 
Viewpoint” has been found by many com- 
panies in Trundle 
services, Write for a 
copy of our booklet 
Consulting Service 
for Management. 
Trundle Engineer- 
ing Co., Room 202, 
2020 Carnegie Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








CLEVELAND - OHIO 


NEW YORK 
Consultants: Management 
arketing WASHINGTON 
Manufacturing 
Engineerin CHICAGO 


industrial Relations 
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« AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE + 


Protect , \ children 


and all else within your property 
lines against possible injuries or 
damage. Give youngsters outdoor 
freedom for play without fear of 
lurking dangers. For that protec- 
tion choose Page Chain Link Fence 
sturdy, long-lasting and good 
looking. Our profusely illustrated 
booklet gives information on how 
to select the right style of fence and 
gates for your home. It tells about 
the choice of metals to meet your 
need or preference. And it gives 
facts about the expert erecting ser- 
vice of your nearby Page Fence 
specialist. Write for booklet DH-406. 
With it we will send name and 
address of nearby member. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 


World's Largest 
Maker of Heavy 
Hand Tools 
EXCLUSIVELY 


208 2en 2 Benen, | 
WARREN, OH!IO 


jobbers Everywhere 


WARREN TOOL 
DEPT. BW 


INDUSTRIAL BINDERS 


Rugged, Easy to Use! 


haan 


penetive Cover 
a. ack 


Flexibie Leather Cover 
Center Locking Post >." 


Aluminum Cover —_ a 


Closed Angle Back Safeguard Vital 
Federbush Industrial Binders, with Business Records 
covers of bakelite, aluminum, or 
leather, protect your vital records ty! he 
at the point of greatest danger xo ectrietty, 
when they are out of your office:  ‘Weter, or gas 
Individual sheets may be quickly * !"surance or 
inserted or removed—yet locked in instaliment 
to prevent loss or tampering. Rug collections 
ed. lightweight construction. Cus- ¢ Detivery 
tom made to your specifications receipts 
Send sample of your present bind- « Transportation 

log records 


er for prompt estimate 
FREE — Get complete information on all Federbush 


Industrial Binders. Write for free brochure “B”’ 
THE FEDERBUSH CO., 91 7th AVE., N.Y. 1, N. Y.= 





to make 
QUICK CONTACTS 


the national business market 
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NORTHERN COAST, near Talara, has produced most of Peru's oil. Now new fields are 


being explored in the Sechura Desert and the Amazon jungle. 


So oil experts watch as... 


Peru Opens New Oil Lands 


Peru has just opened a big chunk of 
its offshore oil lands to bids from do- 
mestic Companies; in six months U.S. 
and other foreign companies will be let 
in on the deal. That's the latest step 
in the Andean republic’s campaign to 
up its declining oil production through 
private operations. 

Ihe first step in this direction was 
taken a year ago March when a new oil 
law was passed at Lima. This opened 
up the Sechura Desert and the Amazon 
area east of the Andes to 40-year ex- 
ploitation concessions and five-year ex- 
ploration concessions by national and 
foreign oil companies, with the Peru- 
vian government to get 50% of the net 
profits. 

Previously both areas had been part 
of the public domain. No oil had been 
produced in the Sechura Desert and 
very little (1% of Peru’s total) in the 
Amazon, despite the fact that surveys 
had indicated extensive deposits espe- 
cially in the Amazon region. 
¢ Three Months—Bidding under the 
new law got under way last August. For 
a three-month period it was limited to 
Peruvian firms. Then, in October, oil 
companies from overseas were permitted 
to make their bids. Since then 13 com- 
panies have been awarded concessions— 
two Canadian, five Peruvian, six U.S. 

The U.S. companies are Interna- 
tional Petroleum Co., Ltd., a Standard 
Oil (N. J.) subsidiary; Texas Gulf Pro- 
ducing Co., which bought a controlling 
interest in Ganso Azul, a Peruvian com- 
pany, and took over its concessions; 


Peruvian Gulf Oil Co.; the ind pendent 
Peruvian Oil Concessions Co.; Rich 
mond Qil Co. (Peru), a Standard of 
California subsidiary; and Conorado 
Petroleum Co., a subsidiary of Conti 
nental Oil Co., the Ohio Oil Co., and 
Amerada Petroleum Corp 
Another U.S. company 
Co.—has recently applied for an ex 
ploration concession of over 2-million 
acres in the Amazon basin. Peru hasn't 
accepted the bid vet, but it 
sure bet that it will soon. In 
Socony-Vacuum has set up a Peruvian 
subsidiary to look over the situation: 
and Union Oil Co. is sending out 
feelers. 
¢ Concessions—The 13 
ready in the field have paid the Peru 
vian government over $4-million for 
rights under the new law 
cessions (including the on 
for Texas Co.) cover about 9.5 
acres, Geographically it’s divided 
about like this: 3.2-million act 
ploration and 900,000 acres for exploi 
tation in the Sechura Desert million 
acres for exploration and 140,000 acres 
for exploitation in the Amazon basin. 
No offshore concessions hav 
awarded vet. The area extending 200 
mi. along the northern coast and 200 
mi. (the legal limit) out into the 
from the line of low tide was opened 
to bids by domestic companies only a 
few weeks ago. The Peruvian companies 
have limited resources and they have 
probably spent about all they can af 
ford on inland concessions. Some off 
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shore bids should be upcoming next 
winter, however, when U.S. companies 
get their chance: Douglas Oil Co. of 
California has already approached the 
Peruvian government, and a lot of 
others will probably follow suit. Geolo- 
gists figure there’s a good possibility 
that the marine shelf will prove highly 
productive. 

¢ More Study—It is hard to tell just 
how much oil there is in the newly 
opened fields. The preliminary and 
rather sketchy surveys made before the 
new law were pretty favorable, but a 
lot of study remains to be done. 

.In all the new fields, development, is 
in a preliminary stage. That's natural 
since most of the concessions weren't 
O.K.'d till after January, when an auc- 
tion was held to settle overlapping 
claims. Gravimetric and seismic sur- 
veys are under way in only a few con- 
cessions in the Sechura. International 
Petroleum, Richmond, and Petrolera 
Peruana, $. A. (a Peruvian firm) are 
about the only ones that have made 
anything like an extensive survey. 

To date there has been no drilling 
at all in the Sechura. International 
figures it will be able to start wildcat 
drilling there by the end of the year. 
The others will probably stand by and 
await the results. That might be a good 
idea, because International has been in 
Peruvian oil since 1914, has long been 
by far the biggest producer there. And 
its current operations at the Brea- 
Parinas deposits are just north of the 
Sechura, so it can move equipment 
into the area fairly easily and cheaply. 

Even before drilling, most experts 
are betting there is plenty of oil in the 
Sechura. There’s probably not enough 
for a boom, but certainly enough to 
increase Peru’s output substantially. 
¢Long Shot—Even less expleratory 
work has been done in the Amazon 
area, which is probably a longer shot 
than the desert. The potentialities are 
much greater, but so are the risks. For 
the present, the area probably won't 
bring in so much oil as the desert. But 
in the long run if there’s to be an oil 
boom at all, it will probably be in the 
Amazon. There’s a lot more land there 
than in the Sechura; indications are 
there is also much more oil per acre. 

The Amazon area has changed little 
since the Spaniards first paddled down 
that mighty river. Away from the few 
river towns such as Iquitos, there is 
deep tropical jungle that is ill-suited to 
economical oi] production. It’s expen- 
sive to get the oil out of the ground; 
there’s no local market for it, and get- 
ting the oil to the coast for shipment 
elsewhere is a tough job. Because of 
this, Texas Co. and most of the com- 
panies that are going into the area fig- 
ure they are*investing in the future. The 
world supply of oil, unlike consump- 
tion, is certainly not unlimited. The 
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day might not be too far off when 
intensive production and a pipeline to 
the coast would pay off. 

¢ Dwindling—Peru set up its new oil 
law for a very simple reason. The na- 
tion was the first and for a long time 
the leading oil producer in Latin Amer- 
ica. Recently, though, production has 
been declining fast; in 1952 it was 
about 1-million bbl. less than in 1937. 
The once rich fields had depreciated, 
first gradually, then rapidly, while no 
new fields have been opened. 

Oil was discovered in Peru in 1849 
at La Brea, near the present city of 
Talara. Production got under way in 
1863—just four vears after Col. Drake 
drilled the first U.S. well at Titusville, 
Pa. The La Brea deposit and others 
nearby were very extensive and have 
been the backbone of Peruvian produc- 
tion ever since. Most of the area is 
now leased by International Petroleum, 
which took it over from British inter- 
ests in 1914. The oil from its opera- 
tions at La Brea-Parinas and adjoining 
deposits owned by International and the 
British Cia. Petrolera Lobitos made up 
better than 95% of the 16.4-million 
bbl. produced in Peru last year. But 
these deposits are all running low. Peru 
—to say nothing of International—de- 
cided that new fields must be opened. 

President Odria’s government realized 
that Peru lacked the capital for major 
development. As a result, a law was 
passed aimed specifically at encouraging 
foreign companies. Most U.S. oil 
men consider the law to be rather fair, 
giving Peruvian companies few advant- 
ages over outsiders. But they don’t con- 
sider it perfect, and plenty of them 
will tell you what is wrong with it. 

They point out that Peruvian com- 
panies get first shot at the best land, 
that they pay lower—but very slightly 
lower—taxes, and that five years is too 
short a term for an exploration conces- 
sion. Still, they approve the law gen- 
erally, finding it a refreshing deal in 
these days of nationalization. 

Quite apart from the new law, the 
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Right stye shi 
¢ R 


ts tailored 
lo your need 


Buying steel is very much like buying @ 
shirt—you prefer to buy the steel or the 
shirt that EXACTLY fits your requirements. 
True, any item made to fit a particular 
need may cost a little more than: a product 
offered for all-purpose usage; but the first 
cost, particularly the “first steel cost’, may 
be relatively unimportant. The end-product 
cost is the important consideration. If coid 
rolled strip or spring steel is involved in 
fabrication of component parts for your 
end-products, and the labor cost for fabri- 
cating and assembling those component 
perts is an important part of your total 
cost. you'll want to investigate CMP strip 
products, 


CMP strip can be made to fit the most 
exacting needs, whether it be in terms of 
close tolerances, uniformity of structure, 
temper, finish or physical properties. The 
use of specially prepared CMP strip made 
to the measure of a particular processing 
ar end-product requirement is contributing 
to lower total costs for many manufacturers. 
We'll welcome the opportunity to "try CMP 
strip for size” in your fabricating or assembly 
operations. Don't compromise steel quality 
for first steel cost. 


the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
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“These motors are complete 
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MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION-BUILT MOTORS FOR INDUSTRY SINCE 1915 
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A Howell 
ws sales engineer reports: 














with running water!” 


“Ipsen Industries, Inc., manufac- 
turers of heat treating furnaces, 
wanted to simplify motor and fan 
assemblies that utilized belt 
drives. High temperatures made 
their operation undependable and 
costly. 

“Howell engineers were con- 
sulted. Working in conjunction 
with the manufacturer's staff, a 
specially designed motor with a 
unique drive mechanism was 
developed. 

“By use of a_ water-cooled 
drive-end bearing, belt drives 
were eliminated. The fan impel- 
ler was direct-mounted on a shaft 
which extended through an in- 
ternally tapered motor shaft. 
Gradual acceleration to reduce 
shock was obtained through 


abnormally low starting torque. 

“A special centrifugal switch 
and relay was added to lock the 
furnace door until fan speed was 
reduced, to protect the operator 
against scorching blasts. 

“As a result, greater efficiency 
was obtained by direct drive op- 
eration . bearings run cool 
even at furnace temperatures as 
high as 2000° F.!” 

This was an unusual problem, 
it’s true, but it shows what 
Howell engineers can do for you. 
Our experience is immediately 
available to you at all times. Be 
sure to give us a call the next 
time you need motors of any 
type from ¥% to 500 hp. Consult 
the Yellow Pages of your phone 
book. 


HOWELL MOTORS 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS COMPANY, HOWELL, MICHIGAN 


oil men figure that Peru is a pretty good 
place for a U.S. company to do busi- 
ness. Peru has a reputation for dealing 
fairly with foreign investors. Specif- 
cally, it has no exchange laws, no limi- 
tation on repatriation of profits, and 


taxes that are lower than in the U.S 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 








Britons nailed down another U.S. mu- 
nicipal contract this week. S« ittle ac- 
cepted a $103,600 tender for electric 
light cables (nearly $50,000 under the 
lowest U.S. bid) by W. T. Henley 
Telegraph Works Co., London 


» 
A British-Japanese dispute over a Japa- 
nese company’s buying oil from Iran’s 
nationalized Abadan refinery (BW— 
Apr.18’53,p167) led to these events 
last week: Russia offered Japan 600,000 
tons of crude oil at well under the U.S. 
and British price, and Britain’s Shell 
Petroleum cut its price on Middle East 
crude for Japanese refineries by 20%. 

2 
Lufthansa, West Germanvy’s airline that 
hopes to be operating again by 1955, 
has decided to buy American. A good 
part of its $35-million purchasing pro 
gram will go for 10 Convairs, plus an- 
other 10 Super Constellations or DC- 
6B’s for long haul operations. 

* 
An oil law is being drafted in ‘Turkey 
to give foreign companics the same 
deal that domestic companies get in 
developing oil resources there 

2 
The West German electric firm of Sic 
mens & Halske and a Swiss associate 
got a $23.8-million contract from Vene 
zucla. They will install a modern tele 
phone svstem in Caracas and _ its 
suburbs. 


. 
3D X-ray? The Director of Scientific 
Photography at Australia’s Roval Prince 
Alfred Hospital has announced a new 
3D angle. He savs he’s just about per 
fected a method of making and showing 
three-dimensional X-ray pictur: 

« 

Burroughs Corp. figures it’s registered a 
first in corporate journalism: It’s come 
up with an international air edition of 
its company newspaper. The edition is 
being printed on the 11-pound bible 
paper that leading papers in the U.S. 
and abroad use for their air editions. 

» 

Lower lead and zinc prices are blamed 
by Robert Koenig, president of Cerro 
de Pasco Corp. (biggest U.S. mining 
operator in Peru) for the 90% drop in 
net income that the company suffered 
in the first quarter of this year compared 
to the same period in 1952. 
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Buy American... 


. . . laws have foreign 


companies dizzy. They wish 
Administration would clarify 


its policy. 


Some of the most confused groups 
of businessmen right now are the for- 
eign outfits trving to secure U.S. gov- 
ernment contracts. ‘They complain that 
Administration policy on Buy American 
legislation seems to be blowing every 
which way. 

European companies were down-in- 

the-mouth a few wecks ago when the 
Administration made its first decision in 
the Buy American field. English Elec- 
tric Co., Ltd., was by far the low bidder 
on generators and transformers for the 
Chief Joseph Dam in Washington. But 
the Defense Dept. suddenly rejected all 
bids and called for new ones (BW- 
Apr.25'53,p34). And though Secretar 
of Defense Charles E. Wilson insisted 
that the rejection was on_ technical 
grounds only, the foreigners. felt dis- 
couraged. 
e A Sign—Suspicions that the Chief Jo 
seph decision foreshadowed future Buy 
American policy grew on May 5. Army 
procurement officers rejected a British 
and an American bid for bakery equip- 
ment, with the British bid substantially 
under the domestic one. And while 
Army officials said the rejection was on 
technical grounds, the request for new 
bids contained no change in technical 
specifications. 

Last week, however, the Atomic En 
ergy Commission awarded a contract to 
Switzerland’s Brown Boveri Corp. for 
circuit breakers. B-B’s bid of $3.5-mil- 
lion was 30% under Westinghouse 
Electric Co.’s, the lowest American bid- 
der. 
¢ Guessing Game—Under a strict in 
terpretation of Buy American laws, 
which require that foreign bids on gov- 
ernment contracts be more than 25% 
lower than domestic ones, B-B was a 
natural to get the job as long as it met 
specifications. But last year the Penta- 
gon announced that it was scrapping 
the 25% rule, and would consider each 
contract on an equal competitive cost 
basis. 

Now the Chief Joseph Dam and the 
bakery equipment cases keep foreigners 
guessing how the rule will be applied. 

Some clarification mav be coming for 
them soon. English Electric and Fer- 
ranti, Ltd., are low bidders on a con- 
tract for six transformers for the Mce- 
Narv Dam in Oregon. Neither of their 
bids is 25% below the lowest U.S. 
proposal. A lot of businessmen abroad 
are wondering how the awards will 
come out. 
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There’s a Pyrene for every fire hazard 


1 0 


* : 


| Where | 
there’s paint, | 
there’s 
fire danger 


These extinguishers are for paint fire hazards; Pyrene Vaporizing Liquid Pres- 
sure and Foam Types; C-O-Two Dry Chemical and Carbon Dioxide Types, 


don’t be caught fidgeting 
while your plant burns! 


There’s one right time to buy fire protection equipment. That’s 
in time! Don’t delay. Play safe—and don’t skimp. Buy enough 
of the best and make sure it’s handy to all of your hazards. 
Your local Pyrene distributor has the right Pyrene* equipment 
to cope with any fire hazard you may have—everything from 
hand extinguishers to automatic systems. He also carries Pyrene 
parts and recharges. One call to him, one purchase order, one 
invoice will take care of any need you may have. Write us for 
his address. 


*T MA 


Portable fire extinguishers: vaporizing liquid, soda-acid, foam, cartridge 
bon dioxide, dry chemical, and pump tanks ¢ Wheeled extinguishers: sodo-o 
carbon dioxide, dry chemical types * Air foam play pipes * Systems for sp« 


2 , 
V/iaiay, PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
womens 6577 Belmont Ave. Newark 8, New Jersey 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 








MONONGAHELA ROOM in the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, was scene of nationally important bargaining last week. 


THE PRESS kept a dog-watch outside the door, waiting while steel 
wage talks rumbled on inside. 


CAMERAMEN sprang into action whenever anybody from labor or 
management came out with a driblet of news. 


Behind the Door: Steel Meets Labor 


The attention of all who have any- 
thing to do with union contracts 
focused this week on closed doors of 
steel industry negotiating rooms in 
the William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh. 
Wage decisions being made there will 
affect almost all companies with con- 
tracts opening this year 

Whatever raise steel gives—and one 
now scems certain—will become a de 
mand for other unions. It may set off a 
troublesome new round of wage in- 
creases and a new upward push of prices 
at a time when the government is em- 
phasizing the need for avoiding new 
inflationary pressures 
¢ Down to Business—Bargaining — be 


150 


tween the United Steelworkers (CIO) 
and U.S. Steel Corp. got under way 
with a lot of fanfare and excitement 
last week. Other basic steel companies 
and USW negotiators also held initial 
wage discussions. 

After the usual friendly gestures: 

e Industry spokesmen told the 
union that they do not consider a wage 
boost justified this vear. Steel wages 
have risen more than living costs and 
have outstepped earnings in most other 
industries, they contended. 

e Union negotiators made clear 
that they expect an increase. They 
say one is warranted because of (1) 


the industry’s high profit level; (2) the 


vorkers; 


increased productivity of steel 
and (3) current high prices, which bar 
an “adequate” standard of living. 

e Figures—USW didn’t reveal its de 


mand figure at the initial bargaining 
sessions, and industry negotiators didn't 
tip their hand on what—if anything— 
they will offer as a raise. But union 
people talk privately of hopes for a 
settlement between 10¢ and 15¢ an 
hour, and there are recurring reports of 
a 5¢ offer by industry peopl 
The union can strike July | 
no settlement by then. Odd 
a compromise (BW—May2’53 
particularly so now that steel | 
are coming (page 29). 


f there’s 
till favor 
p148)— 


rises 
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INSIDE, U.S. Steel representatives met CIO’s United Steelworkers, heard the union argue that raises are warranted 


AFTERWARDS, U.S. Steel’s Stephens (wearing hat) and USW’s McDonald (speaking, THEY PARTED—and the nation wondered 


right) told reporters they had hopes for steel peace. Then . . . what the next step would be 
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Double Trouble 


CIO suspects its packing- 
house workers’ union of (1) 
Communist influence, and (2) 


M ake Progress ws intent to join AFL. 


CIO is tracking a doubl nt in 
one of its affiliates, the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers. One is hiff of 
communism, which could b ounds 
for expulsion from CIO. ‘The other 
hints at the voluntary departure of the 
meat union to merge with its AFL 
rival, the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
{ ; fas & Butcher Workmen. 

I low Crs Bloom A gain eee CIO would like to find both scents 
false. They could have effects on cur- 
rent unity talks between the top brass 
of AFL and CIO; on the stability and 
future of CIO under its new president, 
Walter Reuther; and on the meat pack- 
ing industry. 

¢ How Strong—Whether the ent of 
communism in the  Packinghouse 
Workers is any stronger now than it 


. : ‘ has been for several years is a question 
Old Machines Sta y Old J CIO may have to answer. Apparently, 
CIO paid no attention to it until threat- 
ened with loss of this 100,000«nember 
union to AFL. 

In April, after the rival meat unions 
had been negotiating for two and a 
half months and reports had reached 
CIO of an impending merger, Reuther 
informally appointed a committee of 
CZ. vent; d : | L h d; three CIO union presidents to inquire 

ivilization continues to advance because each succeeding into Communist influence in t! Pack- 
generation builds on the progress of the old. inghouse Workers 
The three were David McDonald 
Plant life propagates its own and the best of the species survive. of the United ears Jacob S. 
Potofsky of the Amalgamated Clothing 
But machine tools, once they have passed their peak of effi- Workers, and L. S. aE ser of the 
ciency, can never “bloom again’. Their only cure for old United Rubber Workers 

These three told Ralph Helstein, 
president of the Packinghouse Workers, 
If ancient, worn out hobbing and threading machines are that he should clean the Communists 
out of his union—and that CIO would 


help him. 


your Lees- Bradner representative to suggest a remedy. Helstein. a voung lawver until he 
, s _ « 


age and inefliciency is replacement. 


aflecting the profit column in your Annual Report, ask 


He is an expert on hobbing and threading and can make was clected UPW president, asked for 
a bill of particulars. He denies there 
are Communists in positions of influ- 
ence in the union. 

e Record—The scent of communism 
in the Packinghouse Workers is not 
easily tracked down. It was never as 
pungent as it was in the 11 unions 
expelled by CIO in 1949 and 1950. 
Helstein, who is not suspect himself, 
always voted “right” in the CIO ex- 
ecutive council. 

Still, the odor has not been entirely 


ee absent. When the House Committec 
a on Un-American Activities investigated 


many suggestions for bringing these operations up to date 


in your production picture. 


+ 


ns Si two of the meat union’s Chicago locals 


rc (a last September, the hearings were dis 
wg turbed by pickets who sang their pro- 
SS \ I S ang icIr pl 


Sh SPLINE HOBRLR )& #OTARY WOBBERS CR) 0aN "0" HT THREAD MKLER 12. MORBER test and banged on the door of the 
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hearing room. A former Communist 
testified that the president of one of the 
Chicago locals was a Communist. The 
local president refused to say. The 
committee did not report any conclu- 
sions. 

The first union officer convicted of 
false swearing to non-Communist afh- 
davits under the Taft-Hartley act was a 
Packinghouse Workers’ local union ex- 
ecutive in Camden, N. J., Anthony Val- 
entino. 

The Packinghouse Workers is noted 
for playing up race discrimination com- 
plaints. Here the Communist party 
line happens to coincide with the pol- 
icy of CIO and many other liberal, 
non-Communist groups; but the Pack- 
inghouse Workers is known for piping 
the issue to the point of shrillness. 

Two weeks ago the executive board 
of the union distributed a four-page, 
two-color tabloid devoted to a plea tor 
peace in Asia—a little unusual for a 
union that has a tiny treasury. The 
union borrowed $50,000 from the Steel- 
workers when the late Philip Murray 
was president. The debt is still unpaid. 
e Raid?—The CIO high command is 
asking AFL a question, too. It’s this: 
If an AFL union and a CIO union 
merge under the AFL banner, isn’t 
that an AFL raid? 

AFL’s answer will be important to 
the unity talks going on now between 
the two big labor federations. Real 
unity is unlikely now, but hopes have 
been strong for a no-raiding agreement. 

If AFL takes the position that the 
merger of two autonomous international 
unions is not raiding, but unity, ClO 
may break off the talks. For if the 
CIO meat union goes over to AFL, 
CI1O’s obvious course will be to declare 
the meat union’s jurisdiction open and 
to set up another union in the meat 
packing field. CIO then will embark 
on raiding expeditions of its own to 
hold as many of the meat packing 
locals as it can for its new union. 
¢ Backwash—The meat packing indus- 
try is going to feel repercussions in the 
event of a merger, whether it is com- 
plete or not. If CIO loses everything 
to AFL in this field, the industry will 
be faced with a strong union claiming 
close to 400,000 members. If CIO can 
hold on to any substantial nucleus, the 
industry will experience raiding and 
bitter rivalry for years. 

The meat merger talks, the first 
threat of CIO erosion under the Reu- 
ther regime, are going ahead with strong 
support from the rank and file of the 
Packinghouse Workers. Last Saturday, 
with nearly 400 of his wage policy 
group assembled, Helstein recited every- 
thing that had been going on with the 
AFL union and the CIO leadership. 
The committee gave him unanimous 
commendation and urged his continued 
efforts in the same direction. 
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Federated Metals Division, American Smelting and Refining Company 


MORE 
CUSTOMERS 
BUY MORE 
NON-FERROUS 
METALS 














FROM 


FEDERATED 


FROM ANY 
COMPETING 
SMELTER 


nap Pier 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


Plants in: Beckemeyer, Ill. - Denver, Colo. - Detroit, Mich. - Houston, Tex. - Los Angeles, Calif 
Perth Amboy, N. Jj. - Philadelphia, Pa. - Pittsburgh, Pa. - Sand Springs, Okla. - San Francisco, Calif, 


St. Louis, Mo. - Trenton, N. J. « Whiting, Ind. (Chicago) 


in Canada: Federated Metals Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 











A Rugged High-Speed 
Loading Dock...Where 
and When You Want It! 


MAGCOA'S NEW Portable 
MAGNESIUM YARD RAMP 


e One man moves it! ¢ Hydraulic lift posi- 
tions it! e Material starts to move, fast! 
You get fuller use of present facilities, lift 
trucks and operators—less idle time. You cut 
demurrage charges . . . eliminate additional 
investment in inflexible, immovable dock 
facilities. 

It's light-weight magnesium engineered into 
a rugged, heavy-duty Yard Ramp... . braced 
like a bridge . . . for your specific needs. Capac- 
ities to 16,000 Ibs. in five basic sizes—or a 

“special” — delivered with usual Magcoa mass 
production pr ptness. 

More than 1000 companies are already 
— into how the new Yard Ramp can 
save m money. Free new literature can 
og ~ you do the same thing. 





“a 


For full Yard es eles 
portion business 
Come sag lite . and mail today to— - 


MAGNESIUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA fis cnicxco''e, ino: 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


° aaeOtE 
JOTEL 


Since this, Baltimore's largest hotel, 
is normally favored by most visitors, 
we suggest that you write or tele- 
type BA263 for reservations. 





LOCKHEED VENTURA 
Pv-1 


Fully con 
equipment 


Available 
latest 
Pilot with Automatic ap 

capacity; cruising speed 
200 MI’H; 2,000-mile range. In use by Midwest 
Manufacturer. Available immediately, No Brokers, 
Address inquiries to 

F 8.7746, Business Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, I 


Finest Corporation Airplane 
verted Deluxe interior; Very 
including A-12) Auto 
proach ten passenger 
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ORGANIZING RALLY at the plant gate isn’t so effective as it used to be, so 


Unions Switch Their Strategy 


They'll use social as well as economic arguments to 
pull in new members, and they'll concentrate on cutting down 


interunion battles. 


Management’s strengthening position 
in labor relations is forcing the unions 
to take another look at the basic strategy 
they have been using. The result may 
be xome changes that will make a dig 
difference to employers in the years 
just ahead. 

The unions now feel: 

¢ Organizing techniques should be 
overhauled. Methods that worked in 
the past are now producing less results. 
To sign up today’s unorganized workers, 
labor must use more than just economic 
arguments, and it must extend its cam- 
paign outside the plant and into the 
community. 

¢ Bargaining practices should also 
be revised. With tougher negotiations 
on the horizon, unions that do business 
with the same multiplant employer 
must forget rivalries and unite in draft- 
ing demands and bargaining on them. 
e Shift—There is much quict talk going 
on in labor leadership circles on both 
of these points. Some unions—notably 
in aircraft, oil, and meat packing—are 
already negotiating on a “solid front” 
approach to relations with management. 
Final decisions appear a long way off, 
particularly on the ticklish issue of 
economic collaboration. But within the 
next few years management in a lot 


There may be more joint bargaining, too. 


with 
mean 
to par- 


of industries mav have to deal 
joint union action. That will 
shifts in management practices 
allel the shift in labor’s. 


1. Organizing Changes 


ument in 
1 promise 
better 


For vears, the clinching arg 
union organizing drives wa 
of contract gains: pay raises 
working conditions, more security 

That : irgument has lost a lot of its 
potency. Most of the choice industrial 
plums still to be plucked by unions are 
plants in which workers get pay and 
work conditions the same or better 
than—those under union contracts 

Moreover, the uncertain economic fu- 
ture makes it difficult thi days to 
promise: “Join the union, and we'll 
get you a raise.” 

So, much of the emphasis is 
being shifted from economic to social 
reasons for joining a union. A subtle 
“class” argument is being injected into 
organizing drives. Unions are telling 
workers: Laboring men and women 
should join forces in unions; unless thes 
do, social gains won in two decades of 
Democratic government may be lost; 
new gains in the way of lowered taxes, 
improved housing, broadened social se 


now 
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curity, and the like, will be improb- 
able. 

¢ Broader Drives—John V. Riffe, new 
executive vice-president and organizing 
director of CIO, has explained the im- 
portance of the broadened argument in 
this way to his staff of 300: “Workers 
are wondering where this Administra- 
tion is taking them. They should be 
persuaded that, if organized, workers 
can exert a lot of influence in Washing- 
ton as well as on employers.” 

But more than arguments for unioni- 
zation should be broadened, CIO be- 
lieves. Many unorganized groups are 
now concentrated in areas such as the 
South, where there is a public distrust 
of unionism. It isn’t unusual for civic 
and business groups, churches, and 
elected officials to work against the 
union in these areas. So, says CIO, to 
organize the workers, you have to or- 
ganize the community. 

How? CIO is quietly working now on 

a new public relations program. It 
wants to spread the idea that CIO— 
and all organized labor—is working for 
the public interest instead of just for a 
specialized group. Public relations 
heads of key CIO unions met in Wash- 
ington a week ago for “general” discus- 
sions of a way in which CIO can win 
increased public acceptance. 
e Will It Work?—CIO believes that 
overcoming local resistance to unionism 
will go a long way toward signing up 
a community’s workers. It cites this 
story told by North Carolina organizers 
tor the ‘Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica (CIO): 

TWUA had tried four times to sign 
up employees of a mill in a small tex- 
tile town. It had failed dismally cach 
time, as the entire community sided 
against the union. Then, in late 1952, 
the plant management supported F.isen- 
hower. The Democrats carried the 
town. Two months ago T'WUA cam- 
paigned again in the community, 
linking mill management and the Re- 
publican Administration. The public, 
including town officials, sided with 
TWUA. The union won easily—2 to 1. 
¢ Limited Rivalry—Union leaders are 
seriously considering ways of reducing 
what they call a reckless, hot-tempered 
rivalry—relying on false charges and de- 
nunciation—in many situations where 
unions compete for unorganized work- 
ers. They say there have been too many 
“no union” victories recently as a result 
of the workers’ decision that there’s no 
choice between two bad apples. 

What the union would like is an 
extension of agreements such as those 
between the International Assn. of Ma- 
chinists (AFL) and a number of com- 
petitive unions, including the United 
Auto Workers (CIO). Under these: 

¢ Rival unions agree to respect one 
another's certifications and contracts; 
raiding is barred. 
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¢ They agree also to avoid “con- 
duct detrimental to labor as a whole” 
in their competition for unorganized 
workers. That is, they agree to cam- 
paign on “sensible and constructive 
grounds,” avoiding false charges and 
criticism and concentrating “on the 
merits of their union, not on efforts to 
tear down the rival union.” 

In the case of IAM and UAW, the 
no-raiding part of the joint agreement 
has been about 98% effective; the sec- 
ond part, harder to enforce on locals 
out for new members, is considered to 
be working satisfactorily—although the 
unions agree that a lot of educational 
work must be done to make the “fair 
competition” agreement really effective. 
«More Organizing—Meanwhile, CIO 
is planning a stepup in organizing work, 
using new techniques and old. Sweep- 
ing administration changes—freeing 
more staff personnel for new campaigns 
—have been the first step. 

The emphasis in 1953 will be on or- 
ganizing in the South—particularly in 
the textile industry, with CIO and 
TWUA working together. But new 
drives will also be launched in chemi- 
cals, textiles outside the South, wood, 
telephone, paper, and clectrical-manu- 
facturing industries. 

In line with the new thinking on or- 
ganizing, CIO has announced that it 
will not “waste” organizing on workers 
already in legitimate unions—but it 
adds that workers in such leftwing 
unions as the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers and United Electrical Work- 
ers are considered to be unorganized. 

In addition to stepping up organizing 
work and moving in on leftwing unions, 
CIO is working on another plan that 
may have plenty of impact on some 
emplovers: It plans to place as many as 
possible of its local industrial unions 
(affiliated directly with CIO, not with 
international unions at present) in in- 
ternationals. They will be more in- 
fluenced by national trends and policies 
if this happens. Bargaining with them 
will be more difficult. 


ll. Economic Teamwork 


Contract negotiators on the union 
side of the table are running into stiffer 
resistance from management these days. 
That’s why there is an apparent grow- 
ing interest in labor for some form of 
economic collaboration between unions 
that bargain with the same multiplant 
employer. 

What they want to do is to bar the 
employer from playing one union 
against the other—a game that man- 
agement often wins. 

Efforts to find a basis for bargaining 
collaboration are now being made by: 

e AFL’s machinists and CIO’s 
auto workers, with special emphasis on 
multiplant companies in the aircraft 





LONG BEACH 


in Soathoon California 


INDUSTRY 


Looking for a new plant site? 


Long Beach is the second largest 
city in Los Angeles County, fifth 
largest in California, and 42nd city 
in the nation. Long Beach harbor 
and industrial district is the hub 
of the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area. Within a 15-mile radius of the 
Long Beach industrial district live 
2,880,000 people with an effec- 
tive buying income of over 
$5,760,000,000. 

The 14 Southern counties of Cali- 
fornia, all within a 200-mile radius 
of this city, contain 7,011,000 peo- 
ple or a third of the population of 
the eleven Western States. 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE 


There are at least 11 other reasons 
for locating your plant in the Long 
Beach area. Plenty of skilled labor; 
savings in transportation, taxes, 
utilities and insurance; low-cost 
land, construction and operation; 
and good housing facilities are a 
few of the profit-making factors. 
Write today for full information. 
Free—and confidential, of course. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 


200-H East Ocean Bivd 
Long Beach 2, Calif 
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What's a 


VIKING PUM 
Doing Here? 








@ Diesel engines require 
positive lubrication like 
so many other precision 
machines. Thousands of 
these engines receive 
this dependable lube 
oil service through in- 
tegrally mounted Viking 
Rotary Pumps. Does 
your equipment require 


such service? 


@ Viking Pumps are built in sizes from 2 to 
1050 gallons per minute, in over 600 stan- 
dard models - plus many special units. If you 
move lubricating oils or have similar pumping 
problems, they can be answered best with 
Vikings from the largest selection of rotary 
pumps on the market. 


Ask for FREE BULLETIN SERIES 803 TODAY! 


Viking Pump Company 


Prudential Building 
Houston, Texas 
Another one of 
the more than 
11,000 suecess 
fully completed 
eleetrical con 
tracting jobs en 
gaged in by 
F & M in the 
past 35 years, 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


MOOKE 





industry. The two unions’ no-raiding, 
fair-competition agreement also calls 
for political and economic cooperation 
on mutual goals. Present moves are in- 
tended to start the long, slow process 
of making the cooperation effective in 
bargaining, too. 
eAFL and CIO meatpacking 
unions, which may have a merger as a 
long-range goal as well as economic 
collaboration as an immediate objective 
(page 152). Now, again, CIO’s union 
has proposed a joint bargaining com- 
mittee to conduct wage negotiations 
with “Big Four’ packers. 
eCIO, AFL, and _ independent 

unions in the oil industry, through 
their two-vear-old Coalition of Oil 
Unions—made up of 22 unions repre- 
senting about half of the 500,000 work- 
ers in the industry. This, at present, is 
primarily a loose-knit movement for 
solid-front bargaining—something the 
industry is strongly concerned about 
because of its basic opposition to na- 
tional or industrywide bargaining. 

There are also demands in the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers 
(CIO) and leftwing United Electrical 
Workers (ex-CIO) for collaboration— 
but they won’t get anywhere. UE. is 
willing, but [UE refuses to deal jointly 
in any way with UE. Collaboration de- 
mands stem from the fact that the two 
unions represent about equal numbers 
of workers in General Electric and 
Westinghouse plant chains, and neither 
is showing any progress in bargaining 
alone. 
e TAM and UAW-The cooperation 
worked out between UAW and IAM 
local unions in General Electric’s big 
jet engine plant at Evendale, Ohio, is 
a practical demonstration of the col- 
laboration unions are after in multiplant 
operations. Even 50, cooperation in 
this particular case has failed to pay off. 

UAW represents about 4,500 GE 
production workers at Evendale, and 
IAM bargains for another unit of 1,100 
there. Bargaining separately, the two 
got nowhere with demands for what 
they called ‘‘a reasonable and fair con- 
tract.” Thev struck Mar. 15, and co- 
ordinated strike and bargaining efforts. 

The two locals settled the strike this 
week after 65 davs, on about the same 
terms GE had offered in advance of 
the walkout—raises averaging 6¢ to 8¢ 
an hour. The locals gave in when it 
became apparent the government 
wouldn’t intervene, and after a_back- 
to-work movement gained momentum. 
¢ No Test—IAM and UAW, and other 
unions interested in collaboration, say 
the Evendale coordinated strike was no 
real test of how cooperation can be es- 
tablished or what it can accomplish. 
Special circumstances helped the unions 
pull together, and later defeated their 
strike. But, sav unionists, it did prove 
that rival groups can work together. 
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BRIEFS 


Picketing for a 35-hour work week 
continued at Milwaukee breweries this 
week as the CIO Brewery Workers re- 
tused to back down from a shorter week 
demand. Brewers warned the union 
they will not bargain on the 35-hour 
issue. 

. 
Arbitration award barring a pay cut 
under the American Woolen Co.-Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America (CIO) 
was handed down in Boston this mid- 
week. ‘The arbitrator held American 
Woolen’s wages are “not excessive,” 
and that a pay cut (the company asked 
for a 20% cut, or 31¢) wouldn't solve 
company problems. 

* 
Ultimatum by the United Auto Work- 
crs (CIO) warned General Motors this 
week that UAW “will not consider” 
long-term contracts in the future unless 
there is an agreement on changes in the 
present contract by June 1. 

« 
Rumor that strong United Auto Work- 
ers (CIO) and trouble-besct Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical \Woorkers 
(CIO) may merge persist despite de- 
nials. Move would tighten UAW’s posi- 
tion’ in auto and kindred industrics— 
where IUE represents some groups of 
workers—and strengthen CIO's chances 
of winning over locals of the leftwing 
United Electrical Workers (ex-CIO). 

* 
David L. Cole, former head of the Fed- 
eral Mediation & Conciliation Service, 
is new permanent arbitrator for Inter- 
national Harvester and United Auto 
Workers (CIlO)—which bargains for 
20,000 I-H employees. 

° 


Average raise in 1,493 settlements re- 
ported to the New York State Dept. of 
Labor in 1952 was 7.6¢ an hour, for 
865,000 workers. And the industry 
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insurmountable ? 


Getting over or around a mountain represents a tremendous problem big, 
arduous, forbidding. 


The problem is that of design, development and production of instruments and 
systems for today’s high speed aircraft and missiles — and for even faster 
ones tomorrow. Accuracy approaching absolute perfection is needed to obtain 
such information as true vertical, altitude and vertical velocity, and trve oir 
speed. 


This is where Norden plays its role as a leader. The Norden true air speed 
device, already in service, provides a solution to one of these problems with 
almost uncanny accuracy. It, with other Norden developments, provides the 
reputation of — instruments and systems of highest precision 


tndbluiments ant by MOMS 


of: highest Ve CANON 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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“Ruberlution” in Rubber 
Closed Cellular Rubber 


Closed Cellular Rubber is the 


“ruberlution’’ in rubber today 
that is gaining important recog- 
nition with each of its tried and 
tested applications — proving 
itself far superior to other soft 
rubber materials as gasketing, 
cushioning and vibration 
isolating material. 

A special process in which gas 
is blown under pressure into 
*“precured”™’ sheets of natural or 
synthetic rubber forms a unique 
structure composed of millions 
of tiny cells... nitrogen-filled 


and sealed with walls of live 


rubber giving Closed 
Cellular Rubber unusual and 
outstanding advantages over 


other soft rubber materials. 


Closed Cellular Rubber is 
flexible — soft and very easy to 
work with . is indifferent to 
low temperature extremes ... 
has a special resiliency providing 
it with a double cushioning 
action ... its closed cells are 


closed to water, dirt and any 
foreign matter... it has a 
lower specific gravity than cork 
or balsa wood - and because 
oxygen, ‘the bugaboo of rubber’’, 
does not penetrate its nitrogen- 
filled closed cells, Closed Cellular 
Rubber outlasts other soft 
rubber products many years. 
Rubber 


Yes — Closed Cellular 


is the “‘ruberlution”’ in rubber 
today for better products for 


you tomorrow! 





IT’S CLOSED CELLULAR RUBBER FOR 
BETTER PRODUCT PERFORMANCE 
IN INDUSTRIES TODAY... 


AUTOMOTIVE 

AIRCRAFT 
CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRIAL 

PACKAGING 

RADIO AND ELECTRONICS 


REFRIGERATION AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


SHOE INDUSTRY 
SPORTING GOODS 


CONSUMER AND 
HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 





For further information, con- 
tact any one of the following 
United States licensees of 
Rubatex Products Ine: 


American Biltrite Rubber Co, 
Chelsea, 50, Massachusetts 


Avon Sole Company 
Avon, Massachusetts 


Great American Industries, Inc, 

Rubatex Division 

Bedford, Virginia 

The Sponge Rubber Products 
Company 

Shelton, Connecticut 

United States Rubber Co. 


1230 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, 20, New York 








CLOSED CELLULAR 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL USES 





averages ranged from 6¢ in paper and 
allied industries to 15¢ in construction. 
e 
A. J. Glover is out as president of the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America, 
replaced at a special convention by W. 
A. Fleete, veteran railroadman from 
Cleveland. Glover was first elected in 
a “Young Turk” movement in the 
union in 1947, and in recent years had 
faced a growing factionalism. His de- 
feat came in a showdown brought on 
when AFL carpenters picketed Glover's 
home—charging him with using non- 
union labor on work being done there. 


Finding What's Behind 
Shop-Office Pay Gaps 


Occupational wage differentials be 
tween white-collar and manual-worker 
jobs can’t be explained solely on the 
basis that one group works at an office 
machine and the other at a shop bench; 
many other factors influence averags 
earnings almost as decisivel 

That’s the conclusion of an analysis 
published in the current issue of Har 
vard’s Review of Economics Statistics. 
The article looks inte the value and 
limitations of commonly applied stand 
ards of comparison. While 1939 data 
was used, the studv is still useful 
¢ Balance of Factors—In 1939 white 
collar workers—excluding professional, 
semiprofessional, and managerial per 
sonnel—averaged 38% higher earnings 
than manual workers. The analvysis lists 
a number of factors that tended to 
hold down the size of the wage gap, 
such as these: 

e There was a larger proportion of 
women, with substantially lower earn- 
ings, than men in the white-collar oc- 
cupations in 1939. 

e There was a higher concentra- 
tion of younger and_ lower-income 
groups in white-collar occupations than 
in manual occupations that year. 

But the earnings gap tended to be 
widened by these factors: 

¢ Emplovment, on an hourly basis, 
was 14% longer for white-collar work- 
ers than for manual workers 

e There was a relatively 

concentration of Negroes, 
lower average earnings than whites, in 
the manual occupations. 
e Not Perfect—When factors evaluated 
on both sides were balanced against 
each other, a significant portion of the 
gap was still unexplained. But the 
article points out that there are other 
earnings determinants, that lend less to 
statistical measurement, which affect 
comparisons. No attempt was made, 
for instance, to analyze the market value 
of skill and ability, or to compute the 
effect of the relative availability of jobs 
in the two groups. 


heavier 
receiving 
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Field Inspection Truck goes down to turbine 
reom floor on inspection ossig . 
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MAGNAFLUX <9 

ert 


Commercial inspection Available Through 
16 Principal Cities: New York 23 * Eost Hartford, 
Conn. * Bridgeport, Conn. * Philadelphia 33 « 
Pittsburgh 27 * Cleveland 15 * Cincinnati 23 


® Detroit 11 * Chicago 47 * Indianapolis 18 « Inspecting steering knuckles ot 


from here? 


MAGNAFLUX* 


| Goes Anywhere 


with 
NATIONWIDE 
COMMERCIAL INSPECTION SERVICE 


This MAGNAFLUX-OWNED AND 
OPERATED SERVICE offers you «a// the 
inspection methods and facilities of 
Magnafiux Corporation to detect defects in any 


metal part, and ceramic or plastic materials. 


By revealing defects before they waste 
materials and manpower, or cause unplanned 
shutdown of machines and equipment, 

Magnaflux Commercial Inspection is 
achieving major savings for hundreds 
of companies...all over the country. 


*Magnaflux and Mag 
trade marks of Magr 


EJFIELD INSPECTION 
Available Anywhere in the United States 
Makes invisible defects visible during overhaul, to avoid 
breakdown of machinery in service. Substituting preventive 
maintenance for unpredicted failure, Magnafiux Field Inspec- 
tion prevents losses, increases profits and protects safety 
Inspection is done day or night——to suit your need exactly, 


EJLABORATORY INSPECTION 

Ae for One or 1,000,000 Parts 
Now available through 16 cities in pri- 
mary industrial centers. Acts as your 
inspection department at any stage of 
processing or production. Even those 
companies with Magnofilux or other in 
spection equipment use these labora- 
tories to provide “surge capacity or 
for special inspection needs. 


Wichita, Kon. * Dallas 9 * Houston 23 * Odessa, high speed with Magnoflux- 
Texas * Oakland 6 * Los Angeles 58 Magnaglo* on conveyorized unit. 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 7306 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 3}, Illinois 


@ Mail this Coupon Send me a copy of bulletin on Laboratory Inspection Field Inspect 


for interesting Especially interested in inspection of 


facts on Magnaflux Name 
Laboratory or 
Field Inspection. 


Company 


Address 





City 


State 


















































to [urn in the Order? 


One of the biggest problems facing today’s industrial sales- 
man is the number of buying influences that enter into a 
sale. The title on a door doesn’t always provide the lead to 
the man with buying authority, nor to the men whose okay 


he must get before the order is issued. 


But all of these buying influences— known and unknown 
—have a common meeting ground in the business publica- 
tions they read to keep up with developments in their in- 
dustry. And, by advertising in these publications, you can 
help your salesman get your sales message into the hands 


and minds of your prospective customers. 


In other words, business magazine advertising is a sell- 
ing tool. It speeds up selling in the same way that a high- 
speed machine tool speeds up the productivity of the 
skilled plant workman. That’s why we call it Mechanized 
Selling. It mechanizes the preliminary steps to a sale and 
enables the salesman to spend his time on the important 


job of making the proposal and closing the sale. 


Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy of our 20-page 
booklet, “Orders and How They Grow.’ It gives the sales- 
man a realistic appreciation of how business publication 
advertising helps him use his time more productively. 


You’ll want to read it, too. 


Mc GRAW-HILL ms 


FOR BUSINESS 


tal 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


AbD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N. Y. @: 
‘9 wa ° 


feue* 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION 








MECHANIZED SELLING 
OPENS THE DOOR 
TO GREATER SALES 


National Starch Products | 
produces a line of adhesiv« 
starches with an almost 
limited variety of ind 
applications. They want 
sell more products within « 
industry; develop new us: 
existing products; introd 
new products, and ¢ 
product and company | 
nition, 

They used color page 
business publications rea 
important buying influences in 
fields served by the com; 
products. Copy was specif 


% 6. 


—_—_ 


tailored to needs and require 
ments of each field. 
RESULTS: Immediate product 
range recognition. Easier «a: 
cessibility to new) pros. 
Old customers asked 
products that the sal 
didn’t know they could usé 
Greater company recogniti 
A $3,500,000 sales increase in 
one year, 











the 
switch 
is to 


STAINLESS- 
CLAD 


PLATES 


for lower costs... 


extension of material supplies 


More and more, economy-minded buyers are switching 
to Stainless-Clad Steel Plates as an effective means 

of extending supplies of critical materials and of 
beating the high cost of stainless steel. 


Flanged and Dished Heads 
They find that in numerous types of fabrication these 


plates give them all the advantages of stainless steel, 
including high resistance to corrosion—yet with 
considerable savings in material costs. 
Stainless-Clad Plates made by Claymont are a 
composite of stainless steel permanently bonded to 
carbon or alloy steel plate. They’re easy to fabricate; 
will not buckle, crack cr peel under the severest 
forming operations. Stainless cladding may be of any 
specified percentage of total plate from 10% to 50%. 
Other Claymont products include Flanged and 
Dished Heads, Alloy and Carbon Steel Plates, 
Large Diameter Welded Steel Pipe. 


Carbon and Alloy Sreel Plates 
To order, write or call Claymont Steel Products 


Department, Wickwire Spencer Steel Division, 
Claymont, Delaware. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Denver, Colorado 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION—Oakland, California 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Atlanta © Boston © Buffalo © Chicago © Detroit « New York © Philadelphia 


CANADIAN OFFICES: Toronto © Winnipeg ¢ Edmonton © Vancouver 


Large diameter steel pipe 
PRODUCTS OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION (F 
THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION ( 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK High tax rates have caused a shift in the types of investments sought by 
the tax-wise businessman. That’s because a gross return, in itself, can be 
MAY 23, 1953 meaningless—Uncle Sam may take up to 88¢ out of every $1. 


That kind of bite can sometimes be avoided. More areas of investment 
than many people realize provide tax shelters. Here’s a rundown of the 
ones the tax experts usually tell their clients about: 





A BUSINESS WEEK * Tax-exempt bonds, issued by states, counties, cities, road-building and 
port authorities, and other state political entities. Income earned from 
them is exempt from both federal income tax and the tax of the issuing 


state. 


SERVICE This is the result: Say you hold tax-exempt securities giving a 3% 


return tax-free. To equal that net income, you would have to get from a 
taxed security a gross return of 7.9% if you are in the $20,000-$22,000 
bracket ; 12% if you make between $44,000 and $50,000 ; and 25% if you are 
in the $90,000-$100,000 class. 


¢ U.S. government bonds. When you buy Series E and F bonds, you 
can report and pay tax on the interest in one of two ways: (1) every year; 
or (2) when the bonds are redeemed—at maturity or earlier. The ad- 
vantage: You can postpone reporting interest in high income and tax years. 


¢ Oil. One factor here is the big cost element of oil discovery—exploring 
and drilling. You can charge off these expenses against current income. 
In addition, you can deduct each year 274,% of the gross income from oil 
and gas—provided it doesn’t exceed 50% of your net income from that 
source, 
* 


* Real estate. You'll find a whole raft of tax advantages here. One 
example: Profits from sales are taxable at capital-gain rates (26%), losses 
are fully deductible against ordinary income. Another: Depreciation 
allowance gives you back part of your investment tax-free. 


You can elect to take a higher depreciation than is normal in the 
early years of ownership. That’s a good thing to keep in mind if you are 
thinking of property turnover. 

e 


* Mutual funds. Returns on investment here can give you capital 
gains. For example: If the fund sells stock at a profit, then distributes the 
profit to shareholders, it’s a capital gain. The same thing happens, in effect, 
when the asset-value of the fund’s portfolio grows. If you cash in the 
stock, the income is figured at the capital-gain rate. 


* Cattle investments, Nature builds up a herd’s value by propagation 
and growth. That’s a capital appreciation—and can’t be taxed until you 
cash it in. Meanwhile, you deduct annual cost of feed and care against other 
income. 


If you own livestock for breeding purposes and hold it for 12 months 
or more, you can sell it to get a capital gain. Deduct any losses from 
ordinary income. 

* 


¢ Citrus groves. Time and nature boost the value of new or young groves, 
It’s all tax-free until sold; then it’s a capital gain. You can depreciate the 
PAGE 163 cost of planting, deduct expenditures that add to value. 
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Groves become self-supporting in the fifth or sixth year, reach maturity 
around 20 years. (Don’t forget—there’s always the risk of freezes and 
hurricanes.) 


a 
* Timber. It has a high degree of certainty (barring forest fires), and a 
minimum of expense. But it takes a long time to mature. Tax advantages: 
(1) its growth—and consequent rise in value—is tax free; and (2) you 
can sell your investment in a timber stand and pay taxes at the capital- 
gain rate. 
* 
Note this on corporate bonds: Interest on them is not always fully 
taxed. That’s true if you buy bonds “flat” (part of the cost includes de- 
faulted interest—which isn’t taxed when paid later). 


You get a break, too, on discount bonds. Issued at one price (say $50), 
and redeemed at a higher price ($75), the spread is taxed as a capital gain. 


In all cases, get a good investment man with tax savvy to help you 
find sound spots for your money; it’s a tricky field. 


e 
Every golfer knows that crowded fairways contain a constant element 
of danger. Few realize that it can cost them heavy money—caddies, players, 
and spectators can sue if hurt with a driven ball or a carelessly swung club. 
And awards come high. 


If you have a broad, personal-liability insurance policy, you may al- 
ready be covered against such accidents. If not, you can get a policy 
specifically for golf liability. For a nominal fee, it will protect you against 
all accidents for which you might be liable on the course—loss of an eye, 
broken bones, concussion, etc. 

* 

You can get coverage either for yourself alone, or for all members of 
your family who live in the same household. On an individual policy, you 
can get $40,000 worth of coverage for $3.99 for one year, $9.31 for three 
years. 


A family pol'cy, with the same $40,000 coverage, comes to $17 for 
three years. Property-damage liability ccsts the same on either the family 
or the individual policy—$1,000 coverage at $2 for one year, $5 for three 


years. 
* 


If you engage in other sports or have children who do, it might be 
wise to combine your golf insurance with other kinds of sports liability 
rrotection. It will cover you on everything from model airplanes to hunting 
and fishing accidents, and any athletic sport or game. 


. 

Warmer weather brings out the urge to repair and build outdoor 
adjuncts to the home. Garden furniture, flower trellises, porches, play- 
houses, kennels, and tool sheds are among the things needing attention 
after a winter. 

Building experts say you can cut down this type of spring work if you 
use aluminum nails. Since they won’t rust, they are unaffected by any 
kind of moisture. They are lightweight, have a holding strength com- 


parable to other types. 
e 


Don’t count on your car’s trunk being a completely safe place to keep 
valuables. Thieves have figured out a special pair of pliers that can easily 
defeat the lock. 
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Mben..wheta goll bag /” 


PAR-BAG prwxe 


the finest ever made... regardless of price! 













“Step-down Keystone top ring carries up to 
18 clubs! And look at these metal- 
reinforced, padded club-dividers, this 


holder for large umbrellas!” 
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“It’s so smart! MacArthur plaid 
duck, harness leather trim 
color-fast and waterproof too!” 
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| “IT go for this sponge-rubber lined, | 
wool-padded shoulder sling! And 
this saddle brace gives it perfect | 
balance, distributes the weight for / > 


” i = 


easy carrying! } 












“Copper rivets through- 

out, solid brass locks on 
all pockets. Brass hard- 
ware too!” 
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“I'm sold on this full-length 
locker pocket with tee, 
glove and accessory pocket, 
and on the pilfer proof, de- 
tachable zipper traveling 
hood stored inside. And look 
at the size of the ball- 
storage pocket!" 
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“It’s rugged too! Shock-resistor steel 
bottom ring protects it on carts, the 
molded rubber, non-skid bottom is 
guaranteed to outwear the bag... 
and these three steel stays keep it in 
shape always!” 



















Saran, duck, dobby weave nylon, or vinyl-coated fabric (all in smart plaids or solid shades). 
Scarlet or kelly-green cowhide with saddle russet trim. All are color-fast and waterproof! 


Other Par-Bag models for men and women as low as $6.95. 
See PAR-BAG DELUXE at your favorite sporting goods store or pro shop » ATLANTIC PRODUCTS CORP., Trenton, N. J. » The country’s foremost maker of golf bags 
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Leading Appliance Distributor 
Says KLIXON Protectors 


Save Service Calls 


PORTLAND, ME.: Mr. W. H. Waycott, Service 
Manager of Nelson & Small, Inc., one of Maine's 
largest electrical appliance distributors, is en- 
thusiastic about the motor burnout protection pro- 
vided by KLIXON Protectors. 


“I've found that KLIXON Inherent Overheat Pro- 
tectors do an excellent job of eliminating burnouts 
in our refrigerator motors. It's my opinion that 
they've saved us many service calls ... and made 
many satished customers.” 
The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manufacturer. In such equip- 
ment as refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, 
etc., they keep motors work- 
ing by preventing burnouts. 
If you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- 
duced service calls and mini- 
mized repairs and replace. 
ments, it will pay you well 
to ask for equipment with 
Manual reser KLIXON Protectors. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 
KLIxXON  sssatsrsas 


ATYLEBORO, MASS. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


The Budget: a String of 


The budget of the United States is the people. There’s a p tag for 
not a document you can sit down and defense, one for flood cont one for 
study, the way you study the balance food inspection, one for killing dande 
sheet of a corporation, In fact, it is not lions around the Washington monu 
a document at all. It is a political ment. There is a great deal of docu 
process. mentation, but no mast ument 

That’s one reason newspaper head The nearest thing to tten, for 
lines like the ones above are so confus- mal budget is a small, 1 graphed 
ing. What they refer to, of necessity, report issued annually in late summer 
is just some particular phase of what — usually after Congress ha ne hom 
FACTORIES is a seven-month process It summarizes in sketchy fashion what 


FORD CITY. PA. * SALEM. OHIO e Not for Reading—The federal budget Congress has just donc it appro 
MARYSVILLE OHIO is, in effect, a collection of price tags _ priating money to operate t govern 


that Congress hangs on the wishes of | ment. Few people read it 
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Price Tags 


What is wrongly but officially 
labeled The Budget 1s a listing of spend- 
ing proposals sent to Congress each 
January by the President. This always 
differs from the actual spending plan 
decided on later by Congress, but the 
lawmakers make the changes largely on 
the basis of these 1,200 pages of dollar 
details. 
¢ Three Ways—There are really three 
ways of thinking about federal spend- 
ing: (1) the budget actually adopted by 
Congress, (2) the spending proposals 
of the President, (3) or the cash budget, 
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| The minute parts in the hand also are 
true shock absorbers . . . cylindrical hous- 
ings containing precise helical springs 
on top of which are mounted tiny jewel 
bearings. These spring-backed bearings 
effectively nullify and prevent damage 
from shock, and thus enable instruments 
to function accurately even under severe 
abuse. 

Why are shock absorbers necessary 
since conventional electrical instruments 
do not employ them? The reason is that 
new ruggedized instruments have been 
developed for the armed forces . . . to 
insure precise functioning on mobile 
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Sorbers 


equipment even in battle service. This 
requires that the whole instrument 
movement be effectively shock mount- 
ed. But as added precaution . . . to fully 
protect vulnerable jewel bearings and 
pivots . . . Weston also builds-in these 
tiny but efficient shock absorbers. 

These spring-backed jewel bearings 
again illustrate the thoroughness, in ev- 
ery detail, so typical of weston design 
... 80 evident in the superior service ren- 
dered by all instruments bearing this 
name. WESTON Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, 614 Frelinghuysen Ave- 
nue, Newark 5, New Jersey. 
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How to gear up output 
---5O times as fast! 


Your Bottlousek disappears when you mechanize like this: 


The part here is an airplane engine gear. Formerly, teeth edges were 
rounded by hand. The operation was a bottleneck. It required 22 hours per 
gear and even with great skill, scrap loss was high. 

Then Osborn Power Brushing came in. Time per gear was cut to 3 
minutes! The operator simply pushes a button, then loads and unloads the 
machine. Every gear tooth is finished precisely, uniformly. Scrap loss is nil. 
The bottleneck is gone. 

Whether your product is metal, plastic, rubber or fabric, it will pay you to 
have the Osborn Brushing Analyst survey your operations to find places 
where power brushing can help you multiply manpower and minimize 
costs. Call or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-11, 5401 
Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 








LOOK FOR THE NAME OSBORN ... RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE FOR 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 





“ _. most headlines about 
the budget deal with this 


process...” 
THE BUDGET starts on p. 166 


merely a balance sheet showing govern- 
ment collections and payments 

The one all-important fact to remem- 
ber about the federal budget, however, 
is that it is the creation of Congress, 
not of the Executive Dept. This keeps 
it from being a neat and orderly docu 
ment of the kind beloved by financial 
vice-presidents in business. The budget 
emerges piccemeal from a_ laborious 
and partly blind legislative process. It 
consists of about 10 different appropria- 
tion bills, each of which authorizes the 
executive branch to go ahead and 
spend specific sums of mone) for spe- 
cific purposes. 

Most newspaper headlines about the 
budget these days deal with this proc- 
ess. Congress is now holding committee 
hearings, debating requests for money 
as received from the executive depart- 
ments, and voting on appropriation 
bills. The budget-making process is for 
fiscal 1954, which begins July 1. 
¢ Groping—There’s a lot of confusion 
in this process. That is unavoidable 
under the rules of Cong: For one 
thing, it adopts all but the last of the 
separate appropriation bills without 
knowing what the grand total is going 
to be. That’s where some of the blind- 
ness comes in. 

Here’s an example of what a con- 
gressman is up against. A member of 
the House is called on to vote for a 
specific sum for the Post Office and In- 
terior Dept., say, before he knows what 
the House Appropriations Committee 
is going to recommend for Defense or 
Agriculture. The House Post Office 
and Interior bill then goes to the Sen- 
ate, where a different sum is voted. 
Next, the House and Senate versions go 
to a conference committee consisting of 
members from both the House and Sen 
ate, where a third sum is usuallv de 
cided on. Finally, the House member is 
asked to approve the conference report, 
which he mav do while he is still in the 
dark as to the final sums involved in 
other appropriation bills 
¢ Budget Blindness—In the meantime, 
the revenue side of the budget is also in 
doubt. The appropriation committee 
makes its recommendations without 
knowing what an entirely different com 
mittee—House Wavs & Means—mav do 
about the tax laws. A cong man ma\ 
be approving final appropriation bills 
before he knows whether he is going to 
get a chance to vot 1 revenue 
changes, too. That's another case of 
budget blindness. 

This method of budget making seems 
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One-piece—1,800 square inch 
— inner door panel for a big 
12-ft. Westinghouse refriger- 
ator. Easy to clean. Lustrous 
color all the way through. 
Sturdy and strong. 
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6-ft. long General Electric 
fluorescent street light globe. 
Clear, strong, gives better 
light, resists weather and 
small boys’ marksmanship. 


Colorful, durable and artistic 
front panel for a Fedders air- 
conditioning cabinet. It helps 
transform good machinery 
into desirable furniture. 


ud wolted &..- Benoral American 


These are three of the parts General American has 

been producing for some of America’s most important 

industrial firms. They’re injection moldings — made 

on our battery of injection machines which mold up 
Plastics Division to 300 ounces of plastics in one “shot.” These machines, 

plus batteries of large compression and reinforced 
GENERAL AMERICAN plastics molding equipment, tool and die service, engi- 
Transportation Corporation neering and manufacturing experience, make a good 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 90, Ill. combination to back up your production line. Write 
10 East 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. us for information, 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY °* 


ONE OF A SERIES 


DEPRECIATION 


And Its Crucial Economic Role 


The sixth annual McGraw-Hill survey of Busi- 
ness’ Plans for New Plants and Equipment, 
just completed, reveals some remarkable facts 
about the role of depreciation in our economy. 
To most people, depreciation is a technical 
term, used by accountants to discuss a dull 
subject. But it really is a simple matter: It is 
the amount of money set aside each year by a 
company to replace plant and equipment that 
is wearing out. And here are some facts from 
this survey* which show how depreciation can 
make the difference between prosperity and 
recession in the United States: 


1. In 1953, about half of all the money spent 
on new manufacturing plants and equipment 
wll come from depreciation reserves. For the 
future, manufacturing companies are relying 
even more heavily on this source of money. In 
the years 1954-56, they count on using their 
depreciation funds to pay for almost two- 
thirds of the new plants and equipment now 
planned, 


2. The amounts of money made available by 
depreciation allowances vary greatly from 


*The sixth annual McGraw-Hill survey of Business’ 
Plans for New Plants and Equipment included companies 
that provide 25 per cent of all industrial employment and 
60 per cent of employment in those industries where 
capital investment is highest. These companies are mostly 
the larger companies in their respective industries. 
A copy of the full report of this survey can be obtained 
by addressing: Department of Economics, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


industry to industry. Some industries, such as 
those producing steel, chemicals and petro- 
leum products, will have relatively large 
amounts of cash available from their depre- 
ciation reserves. In considerable measure, this 
is because the government is allowing them 
to accumulate such reserves at an ccelerated 
rate as an encouragement to build facilities re- 
quired for national defense. But most of the 
companies engaged in the production of tex- 
tiles, processed foods and many kinds of ma- 
chinery have had little chance to benefit by 
this provision for accelerated depreciation. 
Hence, they have much less money available 
from depreciation reserves. 


3. There is a definite shortage of investment 
funds in the industries that have relatively low 
depreciation allowances. Taken together, the 
coal mining, textile, food processing, machin- 
ery and other metal-fabricating industries plan 
to spend about $4.7 billion for new plant and 
equipment this year. But they report that they 
would spend $1.5 billion more per year during 
the period 1954-56 if sufficient funds were 
available. 


4. Eighty-five per cent of the manufacturing 
companies covered by the survey reported that 
they plan to invest all their depreciation funds 
to keep equipment up-to-date and to provide 
capacity for new products and new markets. 
These companies could let their depreciation 
funds pile up as idle cash. But the intention is 
to spend most of them for capital equipment. 





Hence, there is a direct relationship between 
the amount of depreciation funds available and 
the level of capital investment. And it is upon 
the latter that the level of general prosperity 
decisively depends. One-third of all industrial 
workers are engaged in producing or installing 
such equipment. 


This fact that the level of depreciation allow- 
ances has a major bearing on the level of capi- 
tal investment should not surprise anyone. In 
several foreign countries where these allow- 
ances have been increased, investment has 
boomed. The two nations with the highest 
ratios of investment to national income are 
Canada and Norway, Both countries adopted 
flexible depreciation policies after World War 
II. In Sweden and The Netherlands also, flex- 
ible depreciation allowances have contributed 
to rapid industrial expansion. Finally, the tre- 
mendous investment brought about by our 
own rapid amortization program shows dra- 
matically the importance of depreciation in 
stimulating capital expenditures, 


Obsolete Tax Laws 


In spite of this record, the fact remains that 
our laws and the business procedures that gov- 
ern depreciation allowances — in particular the 
laws and rulings that govern the deduction of 
depreciation from taxable corporate income 
—are still based on antique and obsolete ac- 
counting concepts which take no account of 
depreciation’s dynamic role in our economy. 
The internal revenue code still requires most 
companies to depreciate their equipment over 
a long period, even though these small annual 
allowances cannot possibly pay for the invest- 
ment that is necessary to keep a plant up-to- 
date under today’s rapidly changing technol- 
ogy, with its production of new and improved 
machinery. 


The only allowance made by the govern- 
ment for rapid depreciation is that which is 
authorized for certain types of plants during 
the defense emergency. Under this policy most 
companies are unable to use accelerated de- 
preciation for tax purposes. And as defense 
projects are completed, the number of new 
authorizations is dropping. We may lose the 
chance to utilize fully this powerful tool for 
sustaining investment because, under our 


ramshackle emergency tax structure, acceler- 
ated depreciation is available only to a minori- 
ty of firms on a temporary basis. 


New Policy Needed 


A sensible, up-to-date depreciation policy for 
tax purposes is long overdue. Either the Treas- 
ury must modernize the internal revenue code 
on its own initiative, or Congress must take 
the lead by writing into permanent law a flex- 
ible depreciation policy applicable to all 
companies. 


Treasury experts now have before them a 
number of proposals to allow faster deprecia- 
tion for the average firm. The U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce has suggested that companies be 
allowed to deduct from taxable income 25 per 
cent of the cost of new equipment in the first 
year, with the remaining cost to be deductible 
over the life of the facilities. The Machinery 
and Allied Products Institute has long spon- 
sored a formula that would allow full deduc- 
tion in two-thirds of the estimated life of the 
property. In Congress, Chairman Reed of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion has stated that we need a more flexible 
depreciation policy. Senator Frear of Dela- 
ware has introduced a bill that would let a 
business make its own choice on how fast to 
depreciate its equipment. 


It will take time and study to determine 
which of these various proposals best fits the 
needs of the economy without sacrificing un- 
duly the revenue needs of the government. If 
we are to have a new depreciation policy, de- 
signed for a long period ahead, it must be care- 
fully worked out. But this much is clear right 
now: The development of a flexible deprecia- 
tion policy on the part of the federal tax au- 
thorities is one of the most important steps 
that can be taken to sustain prosperity. When 
we talk about depreciation, we are talking 
about the money that pays for almost two- 
thirds of the new manufacturing facilities now 
scheduled for construction. We are talking 
about the new investment and the new jobs on 
which our continued prosperity depends, 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 





inefficient and fiscally irresponsible. But 
AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARMS the power of Congress to do it this way 
AUTOMATICALLY KEEP SMALL FIRES SMALL is absolute. 

eThe Purse Strings—Congressional 
control over spending is written firmly 
into the Constitution, in a section that 
states money can be spent by the ex- 
ecutive departments only in conse- 
quence of appropriations. You have to 
go far back in history to find violations 
of this provision. The last who did it 
was Lincoln, during the Civil War 

Your congressman will tell you as 
much—if he is a friend of yours. But if 
your congressman looks on you merely 
as another vote that might get away, 
he may try to tell you that Congress 
has lost control of the budget. Or he 
may try to blame the executive —— 
ment for sending up a big spending plan 
in the first place. 

You will read a lot of newspaper 
articles quoting members of Congress 
along these lines. They are confusing. 
But just remember that Congress never 
accepts the spending plan suggested by 
the President each Januar Last year 
it knocked huge chunks out of the Tru- 
man proposals. In times past—the Cool 
idge and Hoover era, for example—Con 
gress used to add to the President's 
spending plan. 
¢ Reform—Congress cannot surrender 
its control of the purse. But it can 
change the present complicated method 
of voting appropriations. Responsibl 
members of Congress have talked about 
reform for years. One plan to vot 
out a single-package appropriation bill, 
so members of Congress will know what 
the grand total of spending is going to 
be. Another plan is to go back to the 
method used 75 years ago and tie tax 


eee “what do you mean, measures into the appropriation side of 


the budget. That way, congressmen 
Mechanize our sprinkler system?” a know whether they ire iting a 
balanced budget or an unbalanced one. 
Fven the existing svstem under 
standable; however, if the ba budget 
Just this . . . by adding an AUTO- tection 24 hours a day, every day! In making fact—Congressional responsi 
MATIC ALARM to your sprinkler © addition, you may also be able to bility—is kept in mind 
system, the Municipal Fire Depart- have your insurance policies re-rated * Meanings—T'o get a, cl under 
ment will be notified immediately to reduce the annual premiums. standing of budget talk, it’s important 
when a sprinkler head goes off! This Have one of our representatives to know what certain words that keep 
“mechanizing”’ of your sprinkler sys- show you NOW how easy it is to add popping up in newspapers and speeches 
tem keeps small fires small and water immediate action by the Municipal mean. Here are some important ones 
damage slight. Fire Department to your present pro- ¢ The budget: Usually, this refers 


GAMEWELL AUTOMATIC tective system. to the spending proposal of ic Pres 
; } 11¢ 


CHESTNUT STREET a firm spending plan, then it’s the total 


your present sprinkler system quickly NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64, MASSACHUSETTS ' l bv C 

andl ot low cont . . . and ave eafety- a of appropriation bills adopted by Con 

engineered to give you complete pro- _ Northern Electric Co., Lid., Belleville, Ontario —, eer a 
: d ‘ ger: 1S 1 1 DOOK 





keeping device to show the net result of 
government collections from the peo 
ple, and government pavments to the 
people. Economists like it because it 
shows whether the government is pay 
ing out more than it is collecting in 


ENGINEERED PROTECTION FOR > taxes. On the income side. the cash 
ORGANIZED FIRE SAFETY budget includes social security taxes and 





other trust fund receipts that aren’t 
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Better Products 


= 


Thru Better Design 








the, visiow of, noseanch, scioutiste 


in. brought to viable, really by the, j engined 
working with the MICRO Dn 


HE dreams now taking form in the minds of research 
scientists will become the realities of tomorrow. 


Who would have realized that the study of cosmic rays would 
bring about the Atomic Age? Only a few years ago, skeptics 
ridiculed the prediction of supersonic speeds. In the last 
election, people were amazed at the accuracy and speed of 
electronic calculators. 


MICRO switches have always been a part of the atomic pro- 
gram. Supersonic planes are replete with MICRO switches, 
They are important components of many amazing electronic 
devices. 


What fantastic things are yet to come? 


Every day sees new designs made possible by the versatile 
characteristics of the MICRO switch. Every day sees redesigns, 
too, that make good products even better by use of these 
small but dependable switches. 


These few brief case histories indicate the degree to which 
design engineers are convinced that the “use of a MICRO 
switch is a principle of good design.” 

ae * a oe 
When you stroll to the diner from your seat on a modern 
streamlined train, more often than not it is a MICRO switch 


that opens the heavy door at the touch of your hand, One of 
the largest makers of these door-opening devices for railroad 
cars, buses and street cars took advantage of MICRO’S abil- 
ity to provide small packaged switch assemblies to perform 
this function, These assemblies eliminated difficult mainte- 
nance problems, were easily replaced...,and opened the 


doors better. 
+ : + ae 


There’s a new dictating machine in the market so small! that 
it can be carried in the hand and fits into a brief case. Use of 
two ultra-small MICRO “‘subminiature” switches contributed 
in large measure to the small size and high efficiency of this 
machine, Hardly longer than a dime and weighing but 1/1 Sth 
of an ounce, they give the long-life, trouble-free performance 
such a product must have, 


% * * “ 


MICRO even gives self-control to textile thread. When the 
bobbin needs refilling on the loom of a well-known manufac- 
turer of textile machinery, a MICRO switch signals the opera- 
tor in time to avoid thread breakage. This gives a reliability 
and continuity to loom operation never possible to obtain by 
mechanical means. The result—better production—smoother 
operation and happier customers, 


*” * * oa 


More and more evidence piles up that “better products thru 
better design” can be a reality when design engineers become 
aware that “the use of a MICRO switch is a principle of 
good design.” 


MICRO 


MAKERS OF PRECISION SWITCHES 





FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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A DIVISION OF 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 





FREELING- ACTION 


Proper refrigeration of foods—and particularly milk and 
other dairy products—is of vital importance in the health of 
our country. 

In a majority of the 35,000 dairy plants throughout the 
United States, charged with the responsibility of keeping their 
products at required temperatures, and in countless plants 
where refrigeration of other products is carried on, you'll find 
that most of the installations incorporate a tiny tube called 
Capilator*—a distinctive Wolverine product used for restriction 
purposes. It serves as a metering device for controlling the flow 
of gases, liquids or air. Being plug drawn, the tube possesses an 
inside surface of unusually clean smoothness which helps to 
increase the operating efficiency of the refrigeration installation. 

Build guality into your products—remember to specify 
Wolverine Capilator*—there is a difference in tubing. 
WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION of Calumet & Hecla, Inc., 
producers of tubing and tubular products of copper, copper-base 
alloy, aluminum and welded steel. 1469 Central Ave., Detroit 9, 
Michigan— Plants in Detroit, Michigan and Decatur, Alabama. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


When you attend the Inform-A-Show in Los Angeles May 24-27, 
be sure to visit our Booth 304 








shown in the ordinary operating budget 
because they aren’t used for current ex- 
penses. Such funds total $3-billion to 
$4-billion per year. Therefore, it’s pos- 
sible for the cash budget to be in the 
black, while the operating budget is in 
the red. 

e Administrative or executive 
budget: These terms are used in the 
sense that operating budget was used 
above, to differentiate the spending pro- 
gram from the cash budget idea 

¢ Expenditures: This is the outgo 
side of the budget. Expenditures stem 
in every case from an authorization by 
Congress. 

¢ Appropriations: Ordinary, cur- 
rent appropriations are by far the most 
important type of budget authorization. 
One-year appropriations can be made 
for one fiscal year only. But they re- 
main in effect for paying out money to 
meet obligations for two additional 
years. Sometimes, as in times of arms 
buildup, appropriations run far higher 
than expenditures, due to this storing 
up of money for goods to be delivered 
in a later fiscal year. Again, there may 
come a period when we spend more 
than Congress appropriate because we 
are living off past appropriations. We're 
in that kind of period now 

e Unexpended _ balan When 
money is appropriated in one fiscal year 
but not spent until subsequent years, 
unspent balances naturally result. Right 
now these are big, because of the Ko- 
rean war arms buildup. Congress cre- 
ated the unexpended balances as the 
way it preferred to pay for arms that 
take longer than a year to produce. 
Even in peacetime, Congr loes some 
of this forward-appropriating, mostly 
for dams and other public works. 

e Contract authorization: Con- 
gress could have avoided unexpended 
balances by giving the Defense Dept. 
authority to make firm contracts for 
weapons, then voting the money when 
the goods were delivered. Congress 
used this method a lot during World 
War Ii—and decided it caused so many 
headaches that it would not depend on 
it again. 

¢ Obligational authority: This is a 
technical term meaning the total of or- 
dinary appropriations and contract au- 
thorizations, plus a few minor methods 
of approving obligations 

e Deficit: This means the differ- 
ence between tax receipts and expendi- 
tures. Here’s one of the fundamental 
differences between private budgeting 
and federal budgeting. When you 
make a budget, you start with a given 
sum of money and try to apportion it 
rationally. Congress doesn’t do this be 
cause it doesn’t have to. It doesn’t have 
a fixed sum it has to work with. If a 
deficit results from it roval of 
spending, the government borrows the 
money to close the gap. 
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“T could see the corpsman 
kneeling over me. The 
blood plasma was running 
down through a tube into 
my arm and he said 
everything was going to be 
O.K. I was walking across 
an enemy mine field in Seoul 
when one exploded and a 
piece of shrapnel caught me 
in the leg. 

“ ‘Got enough of that stuff?’ 
I asked him, pointing to 

the blood. ‘Il guess we never 
have enough,’ he said, ‘but 
you can thank somebody 

for this pint.’ 


“How do you thank 
‘somebody’ for blood? For 
saving your life? When I got 
back home, | discovered the 
answer at my local blood 
donor center. There’s only 
one way to say thanks— 

by giving some of your 

own blood.” 


"pow do 


Yes, ail kinds of people give bleod— 
for all kinds of reasons. But whatever 
your reason for giving blood, this you 
can be sure of: Whether your blood 


Business Executives! 
y Check These Questions! 


If you can answer “yes”’ to most 
of them, you—and your com- 
pany—are doing a needed job 
for the National Blood Program. 


[| 


Have you given your em- 
jloyees time off to make 
lood donations? 


Do you have a Blood Do- 
nor Honor Roll in your 
company ? 





L 
a 
= 
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American life! 


goes to a combat area, a local hospital, 
or for Civil Defense needs—this price- 
less, painless gift will some day save an 





Have you set up a list of 
volunteers so that effi- 
cient plans can be made 
for scheduling donors? 


Have you arranged to have 
a Bloodmobile make regu- 
lar visits? 


Has your management en- 
dorsed the local Blood 
Donor Program? 


Have you informed em- 
ployees of your company’s 
plan of co-operation ? 


‘as this information 
iven through Plant Bul 
atm or House Magazine? © 


Remember, as long as a single 
pint of blood may mean the dif 
ference between life and death 
for any American .. . the need 
for blood is urgent! 


Has your company given 
any recognition to donors? 


Have you conducted a 
Donor Pledge Campaigr 
in your company ? 





Give Blood Now—Call Your Red Cross Today! 


National Blood Program 





Keep INACTIVE RECORDS 
Quickly Accessible with 
oem Syren sre 


The Only Fibre-Board 


DRAWER FILE 


that builds its « 
a ee 


No. 611 Lerren size 
UNITS are self-stecking 
with factory applied 
steel! side- plates and hor- 
zontal stackers bearing 
total drawer content 
weight at f ts. 
ight at four points. were ee 
No matter how high you stack these new TRANS- 
FER FILES, each drawer works perfectly...no 
bulging, no sticking. Each unit is complete, yet 
each becomes part of a sturdy steel structure. 
Unita can be bolted side by side. Metal drawer 
pulls, and grey finish on corrugated fibre-board 
produce neat front office appearance. 
Clip this ad to your letterhead 
for details and price list 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 5. Dearborn Street + Chicago 5, Illinois 


Complex Sales ae 


PERRYGRAF Bo 
} 


Here is the modern way to make it easy for prospects 
to buy. Engineering data sales information P 
gre ing is simplified with PERR YGRAF Slide-Charts. 
hey create inquires help make sales 

Send for booklet illustrating 

and telling how two hundred 

companies have used them 

successfully 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY > 


PERRYGRAF 


SLIDE-CHARTS 


Designers and Manuvtacturers 
PERRYGRAF CORP. 1501 West Madison, Maywood, Ill. 
Representotives in Principal Cities 
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SPORTATION 
Shake-Up i in Airline Routes 


CAB's decision to revert to a more-competition policy 
may cut into the Big Four's profits and services, but smaller 


lines will gain in the shuffle. 


It’s beginning to appear that a major 
change im Civil Acronautics Board 
policy is in the making. Right after the 
war, there was a wave of airline expan- 
sion. In many cases, the added routes 
were in direct competition with exist- 
ing routes of other lines; competition 
was thought to be healthy. 
¢ Unhealthy—But in the next few years 
most airlines lost money—a lot of 
money. CAB had to O.K. big step-ups 
in subsidy mail pay. It was obvious that 
the lines had expanded too much and 
too soon. So CAB issued a new decree: 
no more route extensions, particularly 
competitive route extensions. Any new 
route improvements would have to 
come cither through merger of existing 
airlines or through equipment-inter- 
change agreements between lines. 

Then came another turnaround: 
Profits of trunk airlines started to boom 
again. Airmail payments were cut; the 
biggest airlines all went off subsidy en- 
tirely. And it’s in response to that 
trend that CAB is again shifting to a 
policy favoring more competition. 


| © What Will Happen—The new policy 


‘is likelv to have two principal results: 


(1) The Big Four—American, East- 
em, TWA, and United—stand to lose 
their remaining route monopolics—some 
to each other, some to other lines. 

(2) The smaller trunk airlines—the 
“regional” carriers—will get considerably 
more freedom in serving cities on the 
majors’ routes. The theory here is that 
the smaller lines’ profitability and serv- 
ice will be helped more than the Big 
Four’s »profits, and service will be hurt 
by such a broadening of competition. 
e¢ Three Cases—The board has received 
over 100 route applications in the three 
huge area-route cases it has opened up 
for hearings this summer. The three, 
which cover close to three-quarters of 
the area of the United States, are 

New York-Chicago. This involves vir- 
tually everv one of the tangled routes 
that serve the northecastern-north cen- 
tral industrial complex. CAB has de- 
fined the area to be considered as 
bounded by Pittsburgh on the south 
and Buffalo on the north. Last week it 
decided not to consider Washington- 
Chicago applications in this case. 

Southwest Service Case. This will in- 
volve primarily the area from New 
York to Texas and Oklahoma, and from 


But it mav broaden 
outh of the 


there to California. 
out to include everything 
Mason-Dixon line. For instance, Delta 
C&S wants to serve from New York to 
the Southwest via Atlanta. If CAB ad- 
mits that to this hearing, it will then 
have to admit all New York-Gceorgia 
applications and probably all Georgia- 
Southwest applications, too 

Western Area Case. ‘This is techni 

cally called the Denver Service Case, but 
it may easily involve all po “bl trans 
continental routes except those via the 
Southwest. 
e Schedule—The three cases obviously 
interlock to some extent. CAB’s first 
job is to decide what to include, and 
what to exclude, in each of them. It 
has already decided on the New York 
Chicago case. But it’s in for several 
weeks of hard fighting before it makes 
its decisions on the other two. Right 
now, it appears likely that those deci 
sions will be made around the end of 
next month. 

After that, the examiner in each case 
sets the dates for hearing These are 
likely to be fairly lengthy affairs, be 
cause cach airline whose application is 
being heard gets an opportunity to 
state its case, and then any airline af 
fected by any of the applications can 
offer evidence in rebuttal. So the ex 
aminers’ recommendation probably 
wou't appear until the end of the vear. 
Final CAB decisions aren’t expected 
until about a vear from now 
¢ Monopolies—In all thre: 
Big Three transcontinental operators 
seck each other's monopoly routes. 
American and TWA want United’s ex 
clusive Denver stop. American and 
United want to compete with TWA 
into Kansas City, St. Louis, and Pitts 
burgh. TWA and United want to share 
American’s exclusive rights at Dallas 
(BW—May16'53,p1 36), Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa, and Buffalo. Eastern wants a 
transcontinental route, ind it doesn’t 
much care whose; it has filed in both 
the Denver and Southwest cas And 
Eastern’s own New York leeaini 
monopoly is the target of five other 
lines, including American. The smaller 
trunk lines are after segments of all 
these major routes. 

e New Face—The broad outline of the 
decisions—more competition—is pretty 
clear. But it is always impossible to 


cases, the 
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Electric and 
non-electric models 


The machine that gives 


instant answers — Compt,meter! 


Direct Action does it. 

No presetting of dials, levers, bars, 
Automatic accuracy, too! 
Three-way Error Control is 
positive, dependable. 

Call the Comptometer 
representative. 


CompTometer AppInGc-CaLcuLATING Macuines are made 
by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., and sold ex- 
clusively by its Comptometer Division, 1783 N. Paulina 
St., Chicago 22, Illinois. Offices in all principal cities. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


===== Selling Opportunity Offered=== 
Manufacturers Agents: Fiberglass Reinforced 


quality translucent building panel manufac- 
turer has territories open South Central, South- 
west, Khocky Mountain, Central Atlantic States. 
Experienced, established men or organizations 
required, Supply details regarding coverage, 
present lines, references. Reply RW-7880, 
Lusiness Week. 


Distributor (national) of electrical wire and 
cable, wants salesmen now calling on large in- 
dustrials and utilities. Commission basis, RW- 
7924, Business Week. 





—u_== Positions Wanted 
Save Executive Time and Travel. Boost Sales. 


NYC Engineer will represent two well-rated 
producers of building materials or allied spe- 
cialties on testing & development, codes, tech- 
nical publicity, confidential surveys, key 
contacts. Conv. Display space available. Ad- 
jJustable dnnual fee. PW-7940, Business Week. 


Export Executive, 31 Linguist, industrial auto- 
motive experience. Wants sales career/travel 
abroad. PW-7935, Business Week. 


Executive, Foreign Trade, 31, now holding 
position of responsibility abroad. Interested 
returning States for better opportunity, greater 
accomplishment, permanency U.S. born, flu- 
ent Spanish, all phases export Aggressive, 
sincere and thorough Relocate own expense. 
PW-7955, Business Week 


A.B., LL.B., Single, 30, 8 years federal govern- 
ment experience in administration, research, 
liaison, investigations, office management and 
2 years practice of law in Pennsylvania desires 
administrative Assistant to top executive or 
personnel management position, PW -7956, 
Business Week, 


===Selling Opportunities Wanted === 
Washington Representatives and Contract Con- 


sultants specializing in research and develop- 
ment government procurements, desire addi- 
tional accounts, RA-7896, Business Week. 


Two aggressive sales engineers desire a sub- 
stantial account for northern Ohio. We will 
promote all avenues of marketing In exchange 
for an exclusive territory. Write P.O. Box 2722, 
Cleveland 11, Ohio 


Salesman seeks opportunity in industrial or 
consumer gooda, college graduate. 4 years ex- 
perience with nation wide firm, married 29 
years. Will locate anywhere. RA-7929, Busi- 
ness Wee 


Active export firm, excellent engineering, back- 
ground, prepared to handle on exclusive basis 
— export inquiries and promotional prob- 
ems. RA-7878, Business Week. 


Young Experienced Salesman, age 33 with suc- 
cessful selling would like to associate with 
manufacturers representative or medium sized 
company wanting coverage Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado area. References and resume of ex- 
perience on request. RA-7979, Business Week, 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need a confidential report from abroad? Spot 
checks on distributing set-ups, competition, 
Media. Sales outlets. Currency regulations. 
Legislative developments, Representatives all 
over the world. For details write Overseas 
Business Services, McGraw-Hill International 
Corp., 330 W. 42 N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


You can have a District Office in Kansas City 
with phone and mail service for only $30 per 
month. 88-7911, Business Week. 


Profits begin at home. Cost Consultant—Fee 
basis. Paul Paris, 111 Wall St., N.Y. 


EQUIPMENT 


For Sale 
Thomas Mechanical Collators save 40% to 70% 


in cost, time, and personnel. Speedily, easily, 
and accurately gather duplicated forms in 2 
to 16 page sets. Portable and floor models for 
all needs. Write for free folder 112, free collat- 
ing analysis sheet, and name of nearest Thomas 
dealer. Thomas Collators, Dept. L, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, New York, 








New and Re- 
i HP to 5,000 
Elec- 


Generators, transformers, motors. 
. World's Largest Inventory, 
, stock shipment. “Cash for Surplus’. 
¢ Equipment Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Positive cement Centrifugal Pump Model 
available to interested manufacturers for dem- 
onstration, BO-7732, Business Week. 


Want financial partner with national sales 
promotion experience to help me sell or lease 
pencil vending machines to a virgin market of 
100,000 Public Schools in the United States 
alone. If you don't care for partnerships I will 
consider selling patent rights reasonable and 
inventory at cost. Mathews Specialty Co., Star 
Route A—Auastin, Tex. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Office Electrical Device Ready for Manufac- 
ture. In successful operation past 2 years, all 
engineering completed, no tooling required, Ad- 
dress Inquiries: Joseph J. Tucker, C.P.A., 60 E. 


42 8t., N.Y.C. 
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pinpoint who’s going to get what at this 
early a date. It’s doubly difficult this 
time, because a new fifth member, 
Harmar Denny, Jr., was appointed to 
CAB only last month. In the past, the 
other four members have generally split 
two-two on the competition issue, so it 
may be that Denny will wicld the bal- 
ance of power. 

But assuming that Denny takes a 
middle course, here’s a tentative ap- 
praisal of what a few of the medium- 
size trunks may get: 

Capital Airlines today is restricted to 
limited service to some of the major 
cities on its routes—it can only fly out 
of them in certain directions, for in- 
stance, or it can’t make nonstop flights 
between two cities on a route. It’s sure 
to win some freedom from these restric- 
tions. Also, if the Southwest case is 
broadened to include the Southeast, it 
may win major improvements of its 
jumbled southern routes 

Braniff Airways stands a good chance 
of winning a route from Tulsa to New 
York. This would automatically put it 
in competition with American between 
New York and Dallas. 

Delta-C&S—or at least the Delta half 
—has long sought a route into New 
York. This is still a strong possibility; 
if it is granted, it would put the line 
into competition with Eastern and 
Capital between New York and Atlanta, 
New Orleans, and Houston, and with 
American to Dallas. And the long-pend- 
ing merger with Northeast would prob- 
ably go through. 

National Airlines may gct consolida- 
tion of its North-South and Gulf Coast 
routes, which would put it into com- 
petition with Eastern and Capital on 
routes between the Northeast and the 
Gulf Coast. It also is asking CAB to 
extend its route from New Orleans to 
Houston, which would intensify its 
competition with its arch-rival, Eastern. 
National is also asking a New York- 
Chicago route via major intermediate 
cities, but this is almost certain to be 
denied. 

Northwest Airlines’ west of 
Chicago probably won’t be involved at 
all in the upcoming hearings. But the 
line stands a fair chance of winning 
more freedom along its Washington- 
Pittsburgh-Cleveland-Twin Cities route. 
Long ago, CAB restricted both North- 
west and Capital in this area, to pro- 
tect them from each other. Now it may 
decide to let them both serve the area 
as demand arises, even if that does mean 
more competition. 

Western Air Lines want Denver- 
California route. But it probably won’t 
get it. Reason: Western had that route 
right after the war, sold it to United for 
$3-million; CAB isn’t likely to give it 
back, in competition with United, for 
nothing. And United probably wouldn’t 
sit still for it if it did. 


routes 
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THE TREND 





Before Meeting the Russians 


In his prompt response to Prime Minister Churchill’s 
call for a conference of the major powers, President 
Eisenhower was undoubtedly reflecting the feelings of 
most Americans. He is no less anxious for peace, but 
he does not yet share Sir Winston’s conviction that the 
Soviet Union is prepared to reach agreement on disputed 
issues. When, and if, the Soviet leaders demonstrate 
that such a meeting will have positive value, the Presi- 
dent will be ready to talk. 

This is a sincere and reasonable position. It is a logical 
follow-up of the principles he outlined in his foreign 
policy address of Apr. 16, when he asked for deeds, not 
words, from the Kremlin. Unless the Russians agree to 
a truce in Korea and a peace treaty in Austria, big-power 
talks, at this stage, are out of the question. 

Churchill himself has acknowledged that if there is a 
desire for a truce, a settlement could be instantly reached, 
but if there is no desire, the haggling could go on for- 
ever. Negotiations on an Austrian treaty have dragged 
on for seven years and 258 sessions, and we will not feel 
certain that Soviet intransigeance has vanished until an 
agreement is reached at the forthcoming talks in Vienna, 
as well as in Panmunjom. 

Nevertheless, we must consider that the Russians may 
bring an end to the disheartening delays. If so, 
it would be the height of folly to suppose that the 
proposed big-power talks would result in a comprehen- 
sive agreement covering every conceivable issue. Even 
Sir Winston does not expect miracles. He _ believes 
that when principals in a dispute meet they can often 
penetrate more directly to the heart of the matter than 
deputies who are limited to specific subjects. Sir 
Winston secks personally to produce a peaceful settle- 
ment to mark the last great triumph of a triumphant 
career, 


Risks and Rewards 


Yet the potential risks in such a meeting are as great 
as the potential rewards. If we entered the conference 
motivated solely by the desire to achieve peace, it might 
result in impromptu concessions that, as in the past, 
we would later regret. It would be equally fatal if both 
sides turned stubborn and did not indulge in the give 
and take that a conference implies. In that case, the 
best we could hope for would be a return to the status 
quo of the cold war that is now lukewarm. 

More, then, is needed than Russian deeds. It is just 
as imperative that we clarify our policies so that they are 
understood by our friends before they are presented to 
our enemies. Sir Winston's speech made clear that 
there are certain differences between the American out- 
look and the British. It is clear, also, that the French 
and other allies do not see eye to eye on all our 
policies. This does not mean that the French are 


appeasers or that the British are ignorant of the dangers 
lurking behind Soviet overtures. Despite the squabbling 
that followed Churchill’s speech, the free world is still 
as strongly opposed to communism as it has ever been. 

But differences of opinion do exist, and it would be 
wrong to ignore them. At the same time, they must not 
be permitted to broaden to the point where the Kremlin 
can play its favorite game of setting one side off against 
the other. What is needed to prevent this is a high- 
level conference of the U.S. and our allies, a proposal, 
incidentally, that Churchill suggested some months ago. 
Talks now would enable us to forge a unified strategy 
in the event of a meeting with the Communists. 

This would mean a rethinking of our position. 
It may be that some modifications in our policies will be 
required, and we must be prepared to make them. Other- 
wise we cannot rightfully claim the leadership. 

The American people, no less than the British, the 
French, and the Russians, desire peace. We hope that 
the Soviet government paves the way for a conference 
by settling the Korean and Austrian questions. We 
believe that the nations of the free world should thrash 
out their differences in the interim. For if the confer- 
ence with the Russians is held and the participants 
agree to disagree, then it is crucially important that there 
be no doubt as to which side is responsible. 


Streamlining Agriculture 


Through a series of reorganization plans, originally 
recommended by the Hoover Commission, the Eisen- 
hower Administration is fulfilling its pledge to make the 
executive branch more efficient and less expensive. Of 
six proposals, one has already passed Congress. A second, 
which calls for streamlining the Dept. of Agriculture, has 
run into opposition that threatens all the rest 

Streamlining, the opposition holds, will give too 
much autonomy to the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
will rob the farmer of essential advice. The Hoover 
Commission has effectively dealt with these criticisms. 
On one hand, it claims that cutting down the inde 
pendence of the “loose confederation of bureaus” will 
eliminate duplication and waste right down to the 
county level. On the other, it offers abundant proof that 
the farmers, if anything, are bewildered by advice. 

For example, one Missouri farmer received advice on 
the use of fertilizer from five different departmental 
agencies. The advice each gave was different. 

Any reorganization is bound to be opposed by those 
who have a stake in the present extravagant state of 
affairs. But the need for economy and efficiency should 
override objections. The longer Congress holds up 
the Agriculture proposal, the longer it will be before 
the Administration can proceed with other necessary 
reorganization plans. 
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Operating Table’ 


FOR I60-TON GIANTS! 


Niles 43-Foot Vertical Boring 
Mill Gets the World's 
Greatest Lubrication Knowledge 


You can precision-machine workpieces 
weighing 160 tons and more on the 
125-ton table of this vertical boring mill, 
designed and built by Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp., for Socicta Nationale 
Officine Savigliano, Turin, Italy. 


This tremendous weight (285 tons) must 
ride smoothly . . . with low friction . . . on 
circular ways. Only specialized lubrica 
tion, designed for the job, can assure 
such performance. 


Socony-Vacuum supplies this lubrication. 
Gargoyle lubricants also protect tool car- 
rier guides, gears, motors, bearings. In 
fact, the entire machine is protected by a 
program of Correct Lubrication. Why 
accept less for your plant? 


SOCONY- VACUUM 


Socony-Vacuum (icc Lbuiiin 


SOCONY-VACUUM Oil COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates; MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 





Shovel maker scoops ‘10,000 out of this hole 


Ss" EL shafts that drive a power shovel’s 
J crawler mechanism have to be hollow 

to accommodate steermeg levers that oper- 
But drilling the hole was a 


costly operation. 


ate inside. 

Looking for a way to reduce the hig! 
cost of the hole, one power shovel manu- 
facturer turned to metallurgists of The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company. They 
studied the job— recommended that the 


manufacturer start with Timken seamless 


COPR., 1953 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS 


IN FINE ALLOY STEELS, GRAPHITIC 


teel allov tubing of a certain analvsis 
stead of bar stock. With Timken steel 
tubing, the hole is already there. Drilling 

Is eliminated 
Phe manufacturer made the switch— 
lit proved to be just what was needed! 
ostol the finished part was cut 25%. The 
$10,000 a 

’ 


ear! Manufacture has been sunplified, 


hovel manufacturer is saving 


production speeded, 


Phe steel that did the job is just one of 


many forms and analyses of Timken fine 


alloy steel, and this case history is just 
one of hundreds of tough steel problems 
that can be stamped “Solved—by Timken 
Alloy Steel”. 

Got a steel problem on your hands: 
Write The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Steel and Division, Canton 
6, Ohio. Cable address: “Timrosco”, 
Papered Roller Bearings, Alloy Ste ls and 


Removable Rock Bits. 


) 


Dube 


Seamless Tubing, 


TOOL STEELS AND SEAMLESS TUBING 





